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THE 

FERRYBRIDGE MYSTERY 

Chaptbb Onb 
THE TELEPHONE CALL 

Sm GiLBEBT Chelfobd jumped out of his boat, 
tied her to the iron ring at the bottom of the steps, 
and walked quickly up the gay little garden that 
ran down to the river from Willow Cottage. The 
French windows of the sitting-room stood open, and 
he looked in. Nobody was there. He stepped inside, 
opened the door that led into the miniature hall, and 
called out, "Monckl — Monckl Where are you?" 

There was no answer. Then he called '' Johnson ! '' 
but was no more successful than before. There was 
not a sound nor a movement in reply; the house was 
q[>parently deserted. He returned to the sitting- 
room and shut the door heavily. ''They must be all 
out,'' he said, frowning with annoyance. 

He threw himself down in a long chair and took up 
a paper. But he was evidently not in the mood for 
reading, f(»* after a few minutes, he got up again and 
moved restlessly about the room. 

"I wonder how long hell be?" he muttered. "I 
don't want to go away without seeing him. I can't 
settle down to anjrthing till I get it o£f my mind. I 
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2 THE FERRYBRIDGE AfYSTERY 

must know how much truth there is in these reports 
— how far he is to blame. If I find . . ." The 
remainder of the sentence was left imspoken, and his 
mouth closed with a snap. He walked over to the 
window and stared out. Nobody was in sight ; there 
was scarcely a sound to be heard. Everything 
seemed to be drowsing after the heat of the day. 

It was a pretty scene on which he looked, though 
his eyes were blind to its beauty because of the 
tumult within him. The garden was gay and scented 
with a wealth of summer flowers. Roses were every- 
where. Red and white Ramblers climbed over rus- 
tic arches, gorgeous standards flanked the trim lawn, 
delicate teas grew close to the brown earth. It was 
a garden of roses, but the pretty white bungalow 
took its name from the drooping willow-trees at the 
bottom, which dipped into the river and provided 
seclusion as well as shade on the hottest day. It 
was up a little backwater where few people came 
except visitors to the cottage, so that it was almost 
unknown and imseen by the ordinary boating per- 
son. 

Chelford looked at his watch. It was half-past 
nine ; he had been waiting half an hour. Was there 
any use in waiting any longer? He had to row back, 
and it would be dark soon. Monck might be spend- 
ing the evening out. Johnson, too, had no doubt 
taken advantage of his master's absence to go away 
on his own account. It would serve him right if 
the place were robbed in his absence, but there was 
not much danger. It was a well-behaved little vil- 
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lage and owed too much to its summer visitors to 
treat them badly. 

As he was hesitating what to do, his watch in his 
hand, the telephone bell rang in the room. Chel- 
ford instinctively took a step forward — and 
stopped. The bell rang again sharply, and, after 
a moment's hesitation, he went over and took off 
the receiver. The confounded noise would go on if 
he didn't answer. It was probably nothing of im- 
portance; he would say Monck was out. But be- 
fore he could speak a woman's voice called in an 
urgent tone. 

'Is that you, Basil? — Basil! Is that you?" 

He gave a violent start and nearly dropped the 
receiver. It was so strange. That voice coming at 
that moment was almost like an answer to his 
thoughts. He had been thinking of her ; he had done 
nothing but think of her and Basil Monck for the 
last hour or two. And now, in the midst of his 
doubts and suspicions, she had rung up the man he 
was waiting to see. It was a strange coincidence. 
She ha4 called him "Basil," which she never did in 
public, so it meant something. His face gripped. 
On the impulse of the moment, he disguised his 
voice, and when she called again, "Is that you, 
Basil?" he answered, *Tes." 

Then there was a pause while he waited and won- 
dered. What was he going to hear? His heart beat 
violently, his lips made a straight line in his white 
face, his eyes stared without expression. He had 
been fighting with his passion, keeping it down with 
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4 THE FERRYBRIDGE MYSTERY 

difficulty; it had burnt all the more fiercely for the 
restraint and the waiting; and now in a moment, 
it flared up and held him at its mercy. The one 
word had done it, spoken by the voice that was 
dearer to him than any other in the world. Why 
did she call him ''Basil'' secretly? What could she 
have to say to him that he — the man she had 
promised to marry — had not the right to hear? 

He thought neither of honor nor dishonor; all 
ordinary considerations were obliterated in the wave 
of passion that swept over him. He held the re- 
ceiver to his ear and listened intently, every narve 
on the alert, but not a word came in answer. He 
spoke again, copying Monck's voice as nearly as 
he could — 'Tes? Are you there? What is it?" 
But still all was silent^ He could hardly restrain 
himself. Why didn't she speak? — Why did she 
keep him in this agony of suspense? He pressed 
the instrument hard against his ear as though he 
would force an answer from it. 

It was all of no use. 

He dropped the receiver on the table and sprang 
to his feet. He would go round at once and see 
Lilah. She had evidently suspected something, or 
why hadn't she answered? There had been truth, 
then, in the whispers he had heard, but not heeded ; 
in the gossip he had brushed aside. He would lis- 
ten to nothing until to-day when his mother had 
spoken. She did not speak without reason, he 
knew ; she had given him facts — proofs. He had 
been obliged to listen at last. He had come over to 
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have it out with Basil Monck; to put a stop to the 
scandal. Even now he could not believe that Li- 
lah had been much to blame. She was young and 
unsuspecting; Monck was a man of the world; she 
had been flattered by his attentions; he had drawn 
her, unwittingly, into a friendship from which she 
found it difSicult to escape. He made ev^y excuse 
for her. But his anger was hot against the man 
who had tried to usurp his place, who had made 
gossip busy with her name. The telephone-call had 
put a different complexion on things. There was 
more here than he had guessed, more even than he 
had feared. What did it all mean? He stood mo- 
tionless for a minute staring out into the gathering 
darkness. Something warned him to be cautious, 
to take time for consideration. There had been 
trouble in her voice when she cried, "Is that you, 
Basil?" She was evidently in distress; there was 
something wrong. 

He caught up his cap and went out into the fresh 
night air. All at once he felt weak and exhausted. 
The mystery sickened him ; he was caught in a net- 
work of lies and deceit. It was like a physical op- 
pression; his breath came heavily; he felt a clam- 
miness on his forehead. All his instincts were clean 
and honest. He loathed anything underhand. 

He stepped into his boat and imtied the rope. 
He did not want to see Monck now ; he would be at 
a disadvantage. He must have time to recover a 
little, to decide on his course of action. Still less did 
he want to see the girl he loved. His momentary 
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anger against her had burnt out and he was only 
conscious of a great emptiness — a great loss, for, 
already, he seemed to have lost her. With Monck 
it was different. He could hardly keep calm when 
he thought of him — of how he, Gilbert Chelford, 
had been tricked and deceived. If they had never 
been intimate friends, at least they had been suffi- 
ciently friendly to make Monck's conduct disgrace- 
ful — unpardonable. 

Lady Chelford heard her son come in, and hoped 
he would come to look for her. But the steps went 
past her door and up to his own room. She sighed 
gently. When he was a little boy, and they had 
had only each other, she had always been able to 
comfort him. Her arms and her lips had been 
enough. It was different now. She could not help 
feeling angry and bitter with the girl that had never 
cared for him, as she knew, in the right way. In 
contrast to her son, she was more angry with the 
girl than with the other man; her disloyalty was 
worse than his. 

If Lilah Blake had not openly broken faith with 
her boy, Lady Chelford was convinced that she was 
secretly deceiving him. She knew that their friends 
at Ferrybridge were eagerly watching the develop- 
ment of events, though, of course, they were tongue- 
tied in her presence. She had heard that, even in 
the village, it had been a matter of comment how 
much Monck and Lilah were together. At last she 
could bear it no longer and had spoken to Gilbert. 
He had taken it better than she expected — perhaps 
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he had not been as blmd as he appeared to be, she 
thought. She had seen him wince^ and she could 
guess something of the pain and anger that lay 
under the outward calm. 

''It is Monck's fault/' he had said. 'Xilah is so 
jroung, she has no thought of harm. She doesn't 
know how censorious the world is. But it is time, 
as you say, that it was put a stop to." 

'TTou will be careful," she had said anxiously. 
'TTou will be on your guard. I never liked him, I 
dcm't trust him. You won't let him drag you into a 
quarrel?" 

''I shall avoid any open breach if possible, for 
lilah's sake," he had answered quietly. Then he had 
left her without another word, and ^e did not even 
know where he had gone, though she could guess. 
She had listened anxiously for his return — he had 
been gone some time — she had hoped he would 
come in and tell her what had passed. But as he 
did not, she was wise enough not to go to him. He 
wanted to be alone. 

It was true enough. Just then he could not have 
borne even his mother's pr^ence. He had to think 
out things by himself. He wanted, if possible, to 
deal with Monck only, not even to speak of the mat- 
ter to Lilah. It seemed somehow degrading — as 
though he could not trust her. It would leave an 
unpleasantness behind. If a thing were once dis- 
cussed, it made it so much more real — that was 
why he had shirked touching on the subject. But 
now it could no longer be avoided, and he would take 
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care that Monck should fully understand that he 
must alter his behavior. 

As the result of his meditations, Gilbert wrote 
the following letter before he retired to bed: 

Dear Monck, 

I will call to-morrow morning about eleven, and 
hope to find you in as I must speak to you on a 
matter of some importance. 

Yours sincerely, 
Gilbert Chelfobd. 

This he took out and posted himself. 



Chaffer Two 

There were things she came to know, 

And to take their measure, 
When the play was played out so. 

For one man's pleasure. 

GiLBEBT had gone down to the river for his usual 
swim before breakfast, and was walking back with 
his towels round his neck when he saw his mother 
standing at the garden-gate looking out for him. He 
waved his hand and hastened his steps, but she gave 
him no greeting in return. Her face was unusually 
grave, and she held a newspaper in her hand. 

When he came up she slipped her arm throu^ 
his and drew him towards the house without a word. 
He looked at her in some surprise. 

'"What's the matter?" he asked. 'Is anything 
wrong?" 

'"Wait/' she said in agitated tones, ''wait till we 
get inside." He saw that it was something serious 
and said no more until he had followed her into the 
moming-rpom and shut the door. 

"Well?" he said anxiously. "What is it, mother? 
jrou're trembling all over. What is the matter? 
Ten me." 

' "Something dreadful has happened," she whis- 
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10 THE FERRYBRIDGE MYSTERY 

pered unsteadily, "at Willow Cottage. I've just seen 
it in the paper. He — Mr. Monck is dead." 

"Dead?" he exclaimed in amazement. ^'Nonsense! 
there must be some mistake. It's impossible. What 
do they say? — let me look," and he stretched out 
his hand for the paper. But she held it back. 

"It's true enough," she wailed. "Gilbert !— GU- 
bert! tell me you had nothing to do with it." 

"Mother!" Astonishment, reproach, indignation, 
were all in that one word. For once she did not mind 
hurting him; she was glad that he could be angry. 
His look and voice told her that he was innocent. 
She burst into a passion of tears. She was not a 
weeping woman, but the relief was great. 

"It was such a teirible shock ! " she sobbed. "When 
I opened the paper and saw it I had dreadfid fears. 
I heard you come in last night and I guessed where 
you had been. You might have done it in a moment 
of passion — he might have said more than you 
could bear. I did not really believe — but I was 
afraid." 

"I went to see Monck last night," he said, "but 
he was not m. I waited over half an hour and then 
I came away. I saw nobody; the place is deserted." 

He drew the paper from her hand and read the 
account. It was headed, "Mysterious Riverside 
Tragedy." 

"Mr. Basil Monck, a member of the London Stock 
Exchange, was found shot dead at his residence at 
Ferrybridge last night about ten o'clock. His ser- 
vant, a man named Johnson, who had been with him 
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for some years, told our correspondent that his mas- 
ter had given him the evening off and he had gone 
out directly after dinner. Mr. Monck was perfectly 
well and in his usual good spirits when he left the 
cottage at a quarter past eight. Hearing no one 
about when he came back about ten o'clock, John- 
son concluded that his master was out. The place 
was all in darkness. He was going round shutting 
up the windows for the night when, on opening the 
door of a little room called the 'den,' he saw his 
master lying on the floor. He rushed up to him and 
found that his shirt was soaked with blood from a 
bullet wound in his breast. He was dead. 

''We imderBtand that Mr. Monck used the cottage 
as a smnmer residence only, going up to town most 
days on business. Ferrybridge being little more than 
an hour's run from Paddington. The room in which 
the tragedy occurred was his own particular sanc- 
tum. Here he kept his guns, fishing-rods and golf- 
clubs, et cetera. And here, as a rule, he sat in the 
evening when alone. 

"The police are busy investigating the mystery. 
There seems to be no reason to think that the un- 
fortunate gentleman took his own life, but, at the 
same time, not the slightest suspicion attaches to 
anybody else at present. It was evidently not the 
work of a tramp or thief, for nothing is missing from 
the house, and nothing has been disturbed. A curi- 
ous feature of the case is that the weapon with which 
the deed was committed has disappeared. Death 
was apparently caused by a revolver shot, but no 
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such weapon can be found — though Johnson states 
that his master had a revolver, which was kept in a 
drawer of his writing-table." 

Gilbert threw down the paper. 

"It seems to be a mysterious afifair," he said. "But 
I should say Monck had led a queer life — nobody 
seems to know much about him — he may have had 
some secret enemy." 

"I wrote to him last night," he added, after a mo- 
ment, "making an appointment for this morning. 
It's an awful thing. He must have been dead when 
I wrote." 

"Did you go into his room?" Lady Chelford asked 
suddenly. ^Tou said you were at the cottage over 
half an hour — did you see or hear nothing?" 

"Nothing. I rowed over and got in through the 
glass doors in the garden. I saw nobody — heard 
nothing. I didn't leave the sitting-room, except to 
go out into the hall to call Monck. As nobody an- 
swered, I concluded that they were all out. I didn't 
go near his den." 

"Then — then," his mother said in trembling 
tones, "he may have been dead at that time — when 
you were there. He may have been Ijdng murdered 
in one room while you were waiting for him in an- 
other. How awful!" 

*Tes, he may," he said slowly, his face going white. 
"It is quite possible. I don't like to think of it. Per- 
haps if I had been a little sooner I might have saved 
him. Johnson didn't leave the house, the paper says, 
till a quarter past eight, and I must have been iiiere 
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by nine — not more than three-quarters of an hour 
between, you see." 

'Tes, I see. GUbert! GUbert! Fm afraid. They'll 
try to drag you in." 

"Mother, it's not like you to be a coward," he 
said, taking her hand. "Even if I were there when 
Monck was lying murdered — if it were murder, 
which we don't know yet — surely that's no reason 
why I should be accused of killing him. You are 
upset, and frightening yourself for nothing." 

"I hope so, but I can't help feeling dreadfully torn 
in nerves. I see all it may mean. You and he were 
not the best of friends of late. Everybody knew 
that he was trying to get Lilah away from you, they 
may say that — " She stopped abruptly. 

"That we quarreled and I killed him. Let them 
say it — they can't prove it." 

"But I don't want them even to say it," she said 
piteously. "You don't know how a thing like that 
clings — what harm it does. I hate to think that 
gossip should be busy with your name — your 
father^s name." 

"Dear Mother," he said gently, "why anticipate 
evil? We have only seen a hurried account in the 
newspaper. It may be only half the truth. They 
know more very likely now — they may even have 
discovered who did it. I will go round and ask ques- 
tions. It will look strange if I don't." 

"You will be careful," she said, clinging to his 
hand. "Oh, do be careful. I have an uncomfortable 
feeling that there is going to be trouble. I suppose," 
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she hesitated, "I suppose it wouldn't do to keep your 
visit last night a secret — to say nothing about it?" 

"It wouldn't do at all," he answered decidedly. 
"If the police happened to find it out later, it would 
look very suspicious. It will be far wiser to tell the 
truth." 

"Perhaps you are right. Do you think anybody 
saw you going to the cottage? Did anything hap- 
pen that might be brought up against you? Try 
and remember. You were worried and upset; you 
may not have noticed some things at the time." 

"I don't think anybody saw me," he said slowly, 
"it was late, you know. I don't think I did any- 
thing — " He stopped suddenly as though his 
tongue had been cut off. The telephone call flashed 
through his mind. What bearing would that have 
on the case? He had answered it in Monck's name! 

All at once it flashed on him what that might 
mean. He saw the consequences of that act — the 
jealous impulse of a moment — the bewildering, far- 
reaching consequences. He stood aghast. For a 
minute he was almost overwhelmed. Lilah would 
give evidence; Lilah would say that she had rung 
Basil Monck up at half-past nine and that he had 
answered. Therefore, he could not have been dead 
at that hour. What a complication! What should 
he do? 

He walked restlessly up and down the room, his 

mother watching him anxiously. "I'm going out," 

he said abruptly. "Don't worry, I won't be longer 

than I can help." He turned to go but stopped at 

he door and came back. ^ 
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"Don't speak to anybody about this — don't see 
anybody, if you can avoid it, until I return," he said 
in a low, emphatic tone. Then, before she could 
ask for an explanation, he had gone. 

He must see Lilah at once. He could do nothing 
till he had seen her. He must tell her that when 
she had rung Monck up, it was he that had answered, 
— not the man she thought. The police would be 
busy making inquiries. He must see her before they 
got hold of her. He could not let her perjure her- 
self unwittingly. At the present moment she be- 
lieved she had heard Monck's voice at half-past nine 
the previous night. He must undeceive her. He 
must tell her the truth, whatever she thought of 
him. It would be most imfortimate to have it all 
come out in the papers. — He set his teeth when he 
tiiought of it — but he had no choice. 

He had not far to go. "The Dutch House," where 
the Blakes lived, meant only ten minutes' walk. 
But, when he arrived, he was told that Lilah was 
indisposed and could not see anybody. He sat down 
at a writing-table in the hall, and, hastily, scribbled 
the following note : 

"Please see me at once. It is most important. I 
must speak to you without delay. Don't put me oflf, 
for your own sake and mine. — Gilbert." 

He put this in an envelope and sent it up. There 
was a delay of a few minutes, then he heard a step 
on the stairs. lilah was coming down. He started 
up to meet her — stopped short. Her face fright- 
ened him. What could have changed it like that? 
He stood staring at her without a - word. 
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"Come into the garden/' she said. "We shall be 
safe there." 

"You have heard — ?" he began as soon as they 
got outside. 

"Yes — yes," she answered, shuddering convul- 
sively. "Isn't it awful? I can't bear to think of it, 
and yet I must — everybody must. It's all over the 
place, everybody's talking about it — wondering and 
whispering and saying horrible things. What ghouls 
people are!" She threw out her hands. "The air 
seems full of blood and horrors. I can smell it — it 
chokes me. I can't feel anything else — think of 
anything else ! " 

She flung herself down on a bench and covered her 
eyes with her hands. Gilbert put his arm roimd 
her; she was trembling from head to foot. 

"lilah, poor girl! don't give way like this. Try 
to be calm. You'll make yourself ill — Lilah, for 
my sake, you must be brave ! " She was struggling 
for breath, fighting with the emotion that threatened 
to overwhelm her, choking back the sobs that shook 
her convulsively. 

"Lilah, I can't bear to see you like this! Shall I 
go and fetch somebody — I must do something? It's 
terrible ! I hardly know you — you're so changed. 
You look so strange — so ill. You've had an awful 
shock. Let me send for the doctor." 

"No ! — Don't ! " she gasped, catching his wrist 
with a hand that burnt like fire. "You mustn't go, 
I won't have it — stop here, don't move ! Give me 
e, I shall be better directly. For pity's sake, 
't go, don't let anybody see me!" 
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"Of course not, if you don't wish it," he said sooth- 
in^y. "I was only afraid you would make yourself 
ilL Keep quiet. Don't say another word until you 
feel better. Nobody shall bother you." 

But even as he made the promise Gilbert looked 
round anxiously. At that very moment the messen- 
gers of justice might be at the door, eager to see and 
find out all they could. The girl clung to him, a 
pitiable trembling figure, hardly knowing what she 
did. Instinctively she turned to him for help and 
protection. But though he comforted her as best 
be could until she had regained a measure of com- 
posiure, there was restraint in his voice and manner ; 
his words of endearment were few. He could not 
but remember how much had come between them 
since they last met; that Basil Monck's death was 
not the only mystery awaiting explanation. 

Presently she looked up, quiet at last from sheer 
exhaustion. A lull comes in a storm of emotion, 
however fierce, when mind and body are worn out. 
Her lover looked at her with tender, pitying eyes. 
What a wreck she was! There seemed there little 
likeness of the Lilah Blake he had known up to 
now — Lilah, with her delicate, patrician beauty, 
her pride, her reserve — even with him — her dainty, 
fastidious ways. He could hardly realise that this 
broken-down girl, with her hair and dress in disorder, 
could be his calm, self-contained, fastidious fiancee. 

'TTou are better now," he said. "Can you listen 
to me? There is something I must tell you." 

"Can't you leave me in quiet for a little while?" 
she asked wearily. 
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'1 wish I could, but I don't know how much time 
we have — whether it would be safe." She looked 
round with alarm in her eyes. 

"Safe! What do you mean?" 

"Well, of course the police will be busy making 
inquiries and we must be ready for them. They will 
naturally look up all Monck's friends, and they may 
come here. You must be prepared." 

"What do you say?" sharply. "Come here?" She 
leant forward, her frightened eyes peering among 
the trees, listening intently. "Hide me somewhere 
before they come. I couldn't see them — I couldn't," 
she broke out with sudden passion. "I can't bear 
any more." 

"Hush you must not break down again, there is 
no time. You must keep calm for your own sake 
and mine. Of course, it is a dreadful affair, but I 
don't understand why you should be so terribly up- 
set. What," he looked her straight in the eyes, 
"what is it to you any more thflfti to anybody else?" 
Her eyes wavered and fell. 

"We were friends," she said, "I liked him; we 
were a good deal together, as you know. Anybody 
would be upset at such an awful thing. How can 
you speak like that?" 

"People have been talking about you and him," 
he said deliberately. "I did not mean to speak of it 
to you, but it is impossible to avoid it now. You 
are quite right, you were a good deal together. I 
wouldn't see any harm in it, I wouldn't listen to the 
gossip, I shut my eyes and my ears — till yesterday."- 
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"Till yesterday ?'* It came more like a breath 
than a whisper. As she looked at him he saw the 
fear and horror grow in her face. She seemed to 
hang on his words. 

"Till yesterday. Then I had to listen. I was driven 
out of my fooFs paradise; I was forced to see and 
imderstand. My mother warned me that my honor 
was in danger, that our friends wondered at my ap- 
parent indifference. She had spared me as long as 
she could.'' 

**Your mother never liked me," she said with sud- 
dei^ anger. 

"I could not doubt the truth of what she said/' he 
went on, as though she had not spoken, "it was all 
too plain, and my own heart confirmed it. I had 
known for some time that there was something 
amiss — something wanting. You had never," his 
voice grew a little bitter, "spoilt me with kindness, 
but lately you seemed to avoid me — you shrank 
from being alone with me. I noticed the difference 
first when I came back from Paris. I asked you if 
anjrthing was the matter, if unconsciously I had 
offended you. But you said no — it was all my 
fancy. So I said no more. 

"lilah, that was not true then, it is still less true 
now. There has been something seriously wrong 
for some time. I want to know what it is." 

"No I — No!" she cried. "You are mistaken. — 
what should be wrong? Why do you torture me? 
Don't you think I have had enough for to-day?" 

"That is jujst it. Why i^uld you be in such a 
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state of misery, almost collapse, miless this man were 
more to you than a mere friend? Why should you 
regret him so passionately? Was he trying to get 
you away from me, and — and were you willing to 
go?" 

"No! — No!" she cried again, but it was a me- 
chanical cry. She rocked herself to and fro in acute 
distress, hardly knowing what she did. 

"I want to talk it over quietly. I must know the 
truth, I have been deceived too long, but I want to 
spare you as much as possible. You can't think I 
want to be hard on you — you, ..." His voice 
broke. "You must know how much I care — 'have 
always cared. I want to think of you first, to do 
what is best and kindest for you." 

'TTou have always been kind," she said wearily, 
"far more than I deserve." 

"Have I? What does that mean? How could I 
do too much for you — if you loved me? Doesn't it 
all turn on that? . . . Lilah, don't you care any 
more? Tell me the truth at last." 

"Why do you torture me?" she said again. "Can't 
you spare me for a day at least? Give me time to 
recover a little. I hardly know what I am doing." 

"No, we'll have the truth now at all costs. There 
is danger in delay, more danger than you know. I 
can't risk it. Things must be cleared up while we 
have the chance. Tell me plainly. Are you tired 
of me? Would you like your freedom?" 

"No! oh no!" She turned round swiftly, catch- 
ing hold of him with both hands. "Gilbert, Gilbert, 
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don't throw me over — for pity's sake, don't! I have 
nobody but you. Dn't give me up . . . Gilbert!" 

It was the cry of a child — piteous, frightened, ap- 
pealing. He could not resist it. 

"Dear, you know I would do anything for you, 
but I don't understand. Won't you trust me?" 

"What do you want me to say? I'm so tired. 
Won't it do another day?" 

"Just tell me — did you care for him — Monck? 
Was it that that came between us? Don't be afraid ; 
I shan't blame you half as much as I blame him. He 
was a clever, imscrupulous man. Before you were 
awar^ he might have got a hold on you." 

"Ill tell you ihe truth," she said slowly. "He fas- 
cinated me. You know how strong he was — what 
force and energy he had. I didn't give way at once, 
believe me, I didn't. But he seemed to know me so 
well, he understood all my weaknesses. I don't know 
how it came about; I can't explain, but — but I was 
never as good as you thought, and he brought out 
all that was bad in me. I knew how mad and foolish 
I was, that he wasn't to be trusted, that no good 
could come of it — and no good has!" passionately, 
"only horror and misery. He has spoilt my life. I 
shall never be able to forget ; I shall never be happy 
again!" 

' "Hush, don't say that," he said gently. "I am 
glad you have told me, I think I understand. We 
shall get along better in future. Of course you are 
upset now, but thank God, nothing has happened 
that cannot be forgotten and forgiven." He leant 
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forward and would have kissed her, but she shrank 
away from him. 

"No, not yet, I — I don't deserve it. You are too 
kind, you have forgiven me too easily. It is all so 
dreadful. You must give me time. I can't get over 
it — yet. I'm better alone ; let me go." 

She tried to get up, but fell back on the seat, as 
though the effort were too much for her. "I must 
have rest. You don't know how tired I am, or you 
wouldn't be so cruel as to keep me. I haven't had 
a moment's peace since I heard. I — I — " Her 
voice faltered and trailed oflF. Gilbert looked roimd 
quickly and was just in time to catch her in his arms. 
Lilah had fainted, and so gained a brief, merciful 
oblivion. 



Chapter Three 
THE LOST LETTER 

LiLAH soon recovered consciousness, but she was 
too exhausted to talk any more just then, and Gilbert 
was forced to leave without having touched on the 
most important object of his visit — the telephone 
call. But he was feeling happier than when he went. 
He imderstood Lilah better; the future looked 
brighter. With time and a little patience all might 
yet be well, he told himself. 

It was as he had guessed. Monck, clever and im- 
scrupulous, had used his undoubted attractions to 
get an influence over her, either out of vanity or 
from some deeper feeling. Gilbert was inclined to 
think it had not gone beyond amusement with the 
man, but Lilah must have cared more, or why should 
she be so terribly upset at his death? 

"Ill win her back," he said, his face hardening. 
"She didn't want me to give her up. She clung to 
me for help and comfort, poor child ! She said she 
never trusted him. It was just a mad infatuation, 
^riiich she's sorry for now." 

He was on his way home when he suddenly 
thought of the letter he had written to Monck the 
night before. He wished he could get it back. If 

23 
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possible, he wanted to keep Lilah's name out of 
the papers; he would not have it bracketed with 
Monek's. If the letter were found by the police he 
would have to explain publicly what he meant by 
it, what the matter of "some importance" was that 
he wanted to discuss with Monck. 

He turned round and walked quickly in the direc- 
tion of Willow Cottage. Some loafers from the vil- 
lage were hanging about outside to see and hear 
all they could, but most of them had reluctantly 
taken their departure, being called away by their 
various duties. Trains to Ferrybridge were few and 
far between, so that the reporters and London po- 
lice had not had time to arrive yet. It was before 
the day of the universal use of motorcars. The vil- 
lage constable stood at the garden gate keeping 
guard. 

"Good morning, Fletcher," Gilbert said, nodding 
to him. "This is a dreadful afifair. I didn't hear of 
it till this morning, but I suppose you bkve been here 
all night." 

'Tes, sir," importantly, "me and Dr. Mason was 
called up at once. Johnson came running down to 
me in a rare fright, not much wonder, poor chap. It 
was a 'orrible sight — gave me a fair turn, I must 
say. We're not used to such things down here, sir, 
as you know." 

"No, indeed, I have never known anything like 
it before. As a rule, we have nothing worse than 
Bob Tucker getting drunk and thrashing his wife, or 
a tramp setting fire to a haystacL By-the-way, do 
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you think a tramp could have had anything to do 
with thisf^ nodding at the cottage. 

"I don't fancy so, sir/' the constable said, shaking 
his head wisely. "It doesn't strike me that way, 
though of course, I couldn't say for certain." From 
his tone, it might have been thought that Fletcher 
had spent his best years imravelling mysterious 
cases. "You see, nothing was stolen, and tramps are 
not so handy with pistols in a general way." 

"No, that's true. I see you've thought it out. 
You'll be able to help the London police when they 
come down. I suppose they're sending somebody 
from Scotland Yard? By- the- way, how is Johnson? 
I should like to speak to him a minute if I can. I 
expect he's very much upset." 

"I'll call him out, sir. It'll do him good to see 
you — you knowing the poor gentleman that's gone 
so well. As to the London police," pufling out his 
rosy cheeks, "I can't-say I think so much of 'em 
mjrself . Look at all the murders they 'ave of their 
own which don't never get found out." 

"No, don't call him," Gilbert interrupted. "Let 
me go inside for a minute, we shan't attract so much 
attention. All the gossips in the place seem to have 
congregated here." 

"Well, as it's you, sir," Fletcher said, hesitating, 
"111 stretch a point. Strictly speaking, I oughtn't 
to let anybody in, but there can't be any harm in 
your just stepping inside. It's not as if you was a 
stranger." 

Gilbert looked eagerly round as soon as he got 
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inside. His first thought was for the letter-box. In 
the general horror and confusion, the letters might 
have been dropped in, as usual, and left there. So 
much the better ; then his own would not have been 
noticed. But the first glance showed him that the 
box was empty. His next look was for the hall- 
table where the letters were generally placed. Two 
or three lay scattered there, as though they had been 
thrown down in a hurry. He took a quick step for- 
ward and looked them over in a flash, but what he 
wanted was not there. He snatched them up, threw 
them down again, moved the few odds and ends 
about that lay on the table with hasty impatient 
fingers — it was all of no use. His letter was not to 
be found. His lips tightened and he stood still with 
frowning brows. What could have become of it? 

"Good morning, sir," a voice said behind him, 
and he turned round with a start. 

"Oh, is that you, Johnson? I was wondering 
wh^e you were. Fletcher said I might come in and 
speak to you for a moment. I wanted to tell you 
how shocked and grieved I am. It seems too t^- 
rible ; you must feel it very much, having been with 
him so long." 

"Yes, sir, that^s true, sir. It's a dreadful thing, as 
you say. You know what a fine, upstanding gen- 
tleman he was, sir. You wouldn't think he'd have 
gone down like that without a struggle, would you? 
When I came in and found him, I just stood and 
stared. I couldn't believe my eyes." 

"I don't wonder. He must have been taken by 
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surprise, unless/' Gilbert hesitated, ^'unless he did 
it himself — by accident, I mean/' he added hastily. 
Johnson laughed a little scornfully. 

*Tfou don't know him, sir, or you wouldn't say 
that. He didn't do it — not by chance nor yet on 
purpose. He loved his life too well ; he took too good 
care of himself for that. If he had troubles he 
didn't worry over them as a softer-hearted gentle- 
man might. I've heard him say that this was the 
only life he was likely to get and he was going to 
make the most of it. He said people were fools to 
worry." 

Gilbert looked at the man, a little surprised at 
his tone. It was perfectly respectful, but at the 
same time there was a touch of bitterness or resent- 
mmt in it tiiat he would not have expected. As a 
rule Johnson appeared to be simply a respectable, 
middle-aged man, rather above his class, who did 
his duties admirably, like a machine, and never ob- 
truded his own individuality on an}Ht)ody. Indeed, 
up to this moment, Gilbert would not have said that 
he had any particular individuality to obtrude. 

"But I beg your pcuxlon, sir, for running oh so. 
I'm not quite myself to-day. It's been a terrible 
upeet." 

"Of course it has. You ought to take a good rest." 
Gilb^ noted how whit€ and haggard he looked. "I 
expect you've been up all night. By-the-way, how 
did the Daily Record get hold of the news so soon? 
I haven't seen it in any of the other papers." 

"There's a gentleman staying at The Angler' who 
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has something to do with the Record, sir — at least, 
so I've heard. He was round here last night, and 
no doubt he did it. It'd be a bit of luck for him." 

"Have you any idea, any suspicion as to how it 
happened — who could have done it? It seems to 
be quite a mystery so far." Johnson shook his 
head. 

"Not the least, sir. But then, though I've lived 
with Mr. Monck over six years, I didn't know much 
about him. What I mean is, he kept himself to him- 
self ; he didn't talk to you like some gentlemen do. 
I don't suppose I could tell you much more than the 
old woman from the village who comes to clean up 
every day." 

"Mr. Monck must have thought a good deal of 
you if he didn't say so. It isn't every day one gets 
such a good all-round man as you. I remember 
hearing him say nobody could grill a chop or a Steak 
like you, and nobody was a better valet." 

Johnson's eyes flickered, but with what feeling it 
would have been difficult to guess. 

"Of course it's early to speak of such things yet, 
but I wondered if you would come to me presently 
when you are free? My man is not very efficient 
and he is under notice to leave. I should be glad to 
have you." 

"It's very kind of you, sir. May I think it over? I 
can't rightly think out anything now. It seems to 
me," he looked round slowly, and Gilbert shivered 
without knowing why, "I still belong to him. I 
can't realise that he's dead and gone." 
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"Of course — of course/' hastily, "there's plenty 
of time, I ought not to have spoken of it yet. It 
was thoughtless of me. I forgot how long you have 
been together. It will come hard on you to put 
anybody in his place.'' 

"In his place?" Johnson waited a moment. "I 
could never do that, sir — never. He was my mas- 
ter for six years, most of my life it seems now. I've 
half forgotten what happened before, or what I 
used to be. He's been the beginning and the end so 
long, you see. I can't realise my life without him." 

Gilbert nodded sympathetically. 

"I shall feel better when I can get away from 
here, the place is haimted for me. I seem to see him 
everywhere. Why," with a queer laugh, "more 
than once I've started up, thinking I heard him call. 
He couldn't bear to be kept waiting." 

"That's natural enough," soothingly, "it'll pass 
over. As soon as things are settled you must have 
a thorough change. Go right away. Your nerves 
are upset. Anybody's would be in your place. You 
mustn't worry; it'll all come right." 

The man drew a long breath. "I hope so, sir — 
I hope so." 

Gilbert went away, his sympathy for Johnson 
pushing the matter of his own letter a little into the 
background. But as he walked home, he felt more 
than a little worried. What could have become of 
his letter? — Who could have taken it? Not the 
police, certainly, or the other letters would have been 
taken too. But who then? Gilbert asked himself 
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this question over and over again without finding a 
satisfactory answer. He could not question John- 
son — he could not question anybody. He would 
betray himself if he did. All he could do was to 
keep silence for the present, and see what happened. 

Somebody called him by name, and he looked up 
to find a good-looking man in flannels blocking his 
way. 

"Hallo!" he called. "You nearly ran over me." 
Gilbert stopped, and his face cleared a little. 

"Of course you've heard?" he said. "Isn't it awful, 
like some ghastly nightmare. When you look roimd 
at all this," throwing out his hand, "you can't 
imagine it could happen here." 

"No," the other agreed, following his eyes, "it's not 
a suitable background for a tragedy. It's too idyllic 
too peaceful, too innocent. You wonder what 
brought murder here," his voice dropped on the 
word, "stalking amongst the flowers. It's hard to 
realise." 

*Tou can realise it better over there," nodding 
his head backwards. "There's tragedy there. The 
cottage — Johnson — the air's full of it. It's curious 
how a whole place can take its tone from such a 
thing. You couldn't go in and not know that some- 
thing was wrong." 

"You've seen Johnson?" 

"Yes, for a few minutes. I felt sorry for the man. 
It's a ghastly business, and he was the first to find 
him." Richard Fenchurch nodded. 

"So I understand. But I suppose it's more shock 
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and horror with him than anything else, he can't be 
deeply grieved. Monck wasn't an easy master. He 
couldn't have been really attached to him." 

''I think he was, I never saw a man more upset. 
He's been with him over six years. Why should he 
have stayed so long unless he were happy and com- 
fortable? If you had seen and heard him you 
wouldn't doubt." Fenchurch shrugged his shoul- 
ders. 

^'Monck may have been a good master in his way, 
I daresay he was. He was clever enough to know 
that it pays to treat your servants well, but as to 
winning afifection from them — well ! " with a laugh, 
"I'm sure he wouldn't have wanted it or known what 
to do with it." Gilbert looked a little shocked. 

"Oh yes, I know, 'de mortuis' etc. A very proper 
saying in its way, but it's out of place here. He 
himself would have been the first to laugh at it. I 
had no reason to love him living, and I'm not going 
to talk platitudes about him dead. Perhaps some 
day I shall forgive him, but I can't yet." 

"Do you think it's wise to talk like that? Of 
course I'm safe enough, but — " 

"My dear chap, everybody knows that he nearly 
ruined me — that there was no love lost between 
U8. Why should I pretend otherwise? What good 
would it do? * Better be honest and above-board. 
As soon as the London police come down, they'll 
find out everything. I'm not afraid. There's a 
long way between even hate and murder." 

''Of course! I wasn't thinking of such a thing," 
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Gilbert exclaimed. "How could you suggest it? It 
was only that, perhaps, we all ought to be careful. 
Nobody knows what may happen. It's all so dark 
— so involved. Have you any theory?" 

"As to who did it? No. But I should be in- 
clined to say its some act of retribution. He must 
have made plenty of enemies at one time and an- 
other, especially when he was fighting his way up. I 
know he was in pretty low water at one time. He 
could never have thought of anybody but himself, 
it wasn't in him. He may have driven somebody 
just a bit too far." 

"And yet he was fairly popular. He was liked 
socially." 

"That kind of man often is, especially by women." 
Gilbert's face changed involuntarily, and Fenchurch, 
who had spoken without thinking, hurried on. "He 
was amusing and good-natured, so long as it didn't 
interfere with his own comfort, and there's no doubt 
he was handsome enough, though I didn't admire 
him myself. Too black for my taste. A touch of 
the tar-brush, I should say. 

"Perhaps that helped to set my teeth on edge," 
he went on after a moment, "though he could bfe a 
charming companion when he liked. I never knew 
a man talk better. He could make you forget the 
things you didn't like in him — queer things which 
I put down to the drop of black blood. He could 
persuade you against your better reason." 

"What was it you didn't like in him?" Gilbert 
asked. They had walked on together. 
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"Well, his inordinate vanity, for one thing 
— that's a negro trait. He was absurdly vain for a 
clever man. Then his lack of truth and honor, I 
don't think he ever told the truth if he could help 
it. You know we were very intimate for a time. 
He professed to be my friend, and look how he 
treated me! Wheedled nearly all my money out of 
me with his plausible tongue, and lost it — so he 
said — but I more than half suspect it reached his 
own pocket eventually. Of course I was a fool to 
let him have it; I don't deserve any sympathy." 

"I suppose you could never prove anything?" 

"Of course not," with a laugh. "Trust him! He 
knew just how far he could go, I should say he had 
studied the shady side of the law pretty closely. Then 
I heartily disliked his manner towards women, 
though there was nothing definite you could take 
hold of. That, again, suggested the 'black' ancestor. 
You may think I am prejudiced, but I believe there 
is a good deal in color and I have no liking for my 
black or yellow brother." 

"Nor I. But Monck's touch of the tar-brush — if 
he had it — was rather an asset to him as far as 
appearance went. It made him handsome in a dark, 
foreign way, which most women found very attrac- 
tive. Though there were exceptions — my mother 
was one of them. I agree with you about his 
manner. I — " Gilbert's voice throbbed suddenly, 
and he went a little white, "I should have had great 
satisfaction in knocking him down more than once." 
Fenchurch nodded. 
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''It was too suggestive of the harem or a Kaffir 
kraal. Strange that the shadow of the harem should 
still rest on the woman of to-day, but, imdoubtedly, 
it does, and on some of the most refined — the most 
highly civilized. I suppose we are none of us far re- 
moved from our original state. The beat of a drum, 
the thick of a fight — and we go back to the sources 
whence we came." 

It was Gilbert's turn to agree. He had been sur- 
prised at himself once or twice of late ; at the strain 
it had been to preserve the self-control that modem 
society demands. 

"But, talking of Monck," Fenchurch went on, 
"one thing struck me in the report. You may re- 
member it said that he had sent Johnson out, given 
him the evening ofiF. Did that mean anything? 
Was he expecting somebody, and did he want him 
out of the way? If so, that might be a clue." 

'Tes," slowly, "there may be something in it. 
But, so far, there seems nothing to show that any- 
body was with Monck last night." 

"Wait till we get a man down from town. What 
did you expect Fletcher to find out? Fancy his 
clumsy fingers fumbling with the delicate threads of 
such a mystery!" 

"Then you think it is going to be a complicated 
affair?" Gilbert would rather it had all been settled 
as simply and quietly as possible. "Why shouldn't 
it have been an accident? He might have been 
cleaning the weapon and forgotten it was loaded? 
Such things often happen." Fenchurch rejected the 
ion with something like scorn. 
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"Not with a man like Monck/' he said. "He 
didn't make mistakes of that sort. He took too good 
care of himself." Gilbert remembered that Johnson 
had said much about the same thing. 

"Well, I must be off. So long ! I suppose we shall 
know something before night imless the police are 
more discreet than usual. It's a horrid thing to 
happen in our midst. Almost as out of place/' with 
rather a forced laugh, "as the serpent must have been 
in the Garden of Eden. I'm sorry he ever came 
here." 

"And I/' Gilbert echoed with all his heart. 



Chapter Foub 
''YOU AND I WILL REMEMBER" 



The London detective was more than a little an- 
noyed when he arrived, to find that the Cottage had 
not been locked up immediately after the tragedy, 
so that any clue might have been preserved. Too 
many people had been in and out for the guilty per- 
son to be easily traced, unless he had left some ob- 
viously incriminating evidence behind him. It was 
in vain that Fletcher assured his colleague that he 
had been first on the spot; that he had searched 
everywhere and found nothing ; he was met by a con- 
temptuous question as to finger-prints and other 
new-fangled notions. 

"It's been hopelessly bungled," the London man 
said, looking round angrily. "You say only one or 
two have been in. You might as well have half a 
hundred. Why, even his room — the room where it 
happened — wasn't locked up! I call it criminal 
carelessness." 

"Nobody would want to go there," Fletcher pro- 
tested, stoutly. "They'd rather run a mile the other 
way. It gave me a fair turn. Of course I had to 
go in in the execution of my duty, likewise the doc- 
tor and — " But the inspector had turned away 
impatiently, and was not even pretending to listen. 

36 
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Johnson had taken a room in the village, and the 
pretty white bungalow was left in the hands of the 
police. It looked too pretty a toy to have such grim 
guardians, though already it had changed its char- 
acter and wore an air of secrecy and aloofness. There 
were no more gay voices talking and laughing, no 
pretty frocks on the lawn, no boats tied up at the 
landing-stage. What visitors there were came to 
peer and to whisper, and were kept at a certain dis- 
tance. 

Johnson had gone for a stroU in the evening, being 
too restless to stop still long anywhere. He had 
passed the Dutch House, which stood by itself out- 
side the village, when he heard footsteps coming up 
quickly behind him. It was getting dark, the quiet 
country roiad was almost deserted, an^ he wondered 
who it was. Turning sharply, he saw Lilah Blake. 
She had thrown a long dark cloak over her light 
dress, and was in the act of drawing the hood over 
her head as though she did not want to be recognised. 
Johnson stopped in some surprise. 

"I was in the garden and saw you go past," she 
said a little breathlessly. "I hurried out after you." 
He waited with an air of respectful attention. 

"I want .to speak to you. I think I should have 
sent for you if I hadn't seen you just now. Perhaps 
you can help me; at any rate it will be a relief to 
talk to somebody who understands, who feels some- 
thing of what I feel." She twisted her hands in 
her doak and waited a moment. 

She turned into a little lane, and he followed her. 
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"People might wonder if they saw us talking to- 
gether/' she said, "everybody seems to be wondering 
and suspecting — the air's full of it. I've shut my- 
self up all day, but I can feel it all the same. I 
hadn't the courage to go out and meet their curious 
eyes. But I can imagine what they are saying — 
the things they whisper under their breath. Have 
you heard them?" 

"I have heard nothing," he said. 

"They wouldn't pity me — I don't deserve it — 
they would have no sympathy for me, and yet," she 
threw out her hands, "God knows I want help and 
pity badly enough. I've been mad and foolish. I 
wouldn't think of danger, and now this has hap- 
pened. . . . You know what friends we were ; you 
don't wonder that I am upset." 

"It is quite natural," he replied. 

"He trusted you — " she looked at him, thinking 
for a moment that he had spoken, "you were not 
an ordinary servant, I always knew that. That is 
why I can talk to you like this. You are well edu- 
cated, altogether superior to yoiur position." She 
was speaking in a quick, jerky way. It was evident 
that she was laboring under some strong excitement. 

"I make no claim to anything better," he said. 

"I haven't told anybody yet," she went on, "that 
I telephoned to Mr. Monck last night. I had asked 
him to come round for some music after dinner, and 
I wondered why he didn't come. That must have 
been about half-past nine, and — and," she stopped 
and diuddered convulsively, 'Qie was dead when 
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you got back at ten o'clock. Doesn't it seem too 
awful?" 

He turned round on her sharply, his face changing. 

'^ou spoke to Mr. Monck as late as half-past 
nine!" he exclaimed. His voice seemed to have 
caught some of the excitement of hers. ''Did he 
answer? — was it all right?" 

''Yes, he answered, but, just as I was going to 
speak to him, the receiver fell out of my hand and 
the telephone fell to the floor. By the time I had 
picked it up we were cut off ; he had gone. I didn't 
think it worth while to ring him up again, as the 
matter was of no importance. How I wish I had 
now!" 

"I don't know that it would have done any good. 
But it's curious all the same. Shows how important 
a trifle may be. Anyway, that narrows the time 
down to half an hour, as near as we can say." 

She nodded. 

"I should think that would mean something to the 
lawyers. It looks as if the person who did it had 
come prepared, with his mind made up. There 
wasn't much time for quarrelling. Did you say you 
hadn't told anybody yet, miss?" 

"Ne, I've only seen Sir Gilbert, and I was too up- 
set to say much then — it was all too fresh. I didn't 
ten my father, because I couldn't bear to talk about 
it; he would have asked so many questions. It*s 
only a 'case' to him. I spoke of it first to you be- 
cause I wondered if you Imew — if you were there." 

Tf I were there?" he repeated, looking at her 
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curiously. "Yes — yes/* impatiently, "you might 
have been. I don't know what time you went out." 

"It was in the paper," he replied, "have you for- 
gotten? I left directly after dinner, about a quarter 
past eight. So of course I heard nothing — I could 
not have heard." 

"Mr. Monck was alone then? Did you meet any- 
body going towards the cottage? — did you see any- 
thing to excite your suspicion?" 

"Nothing. I know no more than the rest of the 
public." 

"He did not even tell you if he expected any- 
body?" 

"No, he told me nothing. He looked up from his 
paper when I was clearing away the dinner, and said, 
as he had often said before — 'I shan't want any- 
thing else.' So I just tidied up a little and went 
out. I wasn't more than ten minutes." 

"Then there was nobody in the house?" 

"Nobody, as far as I know. Mrs. Cole always goes 
off about six o'clock. I went for a walk. It was a 
lovely night and I'm fond of walking, and then I 
looked in at 'The Angler' for a game of billiards." 

"So there's no clue — nothing?" She threw back 
the hood of her cloak as though she wanted air. 
"Oh ! " with a sudden cry, "I wish I could go away 
and forget it all ! " 

"That's what you ought to do, miss. At least, 
perhaps not just at present, but after the inquest. I 
suppose we shall aU be wanted for that." He felt 
her shrink away from the word. 
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"I suppose so," she said, staring down the empty 
road. "There will be no chance of peace till that's 
over — or for many a long day after," she added 
under her breath. Then, before he could answer, 
she was talking of something else. 

"Why shouldn't it have been an accident?" she 
said. "Why has nobody thought of that?" 

"Do you think it likely, miss? You knew my 
master pretty well ; do you think he was the kind of 
gentleman to take his own life?" 

"No," she said slowly, "no, perhaps not." 

"Besides, if he did — where's the weapon? That's 
the best answer of all, I think. With a wound like 
that, he couldn't have gone far — not far enough to 
hide it where it wouldn't have been found before 
this. I should say he would scarcely have had time 
to cry out." 

"One minute alive, and the next dead," she said 
in a whispering voice, " — only a step. It seems im- 
possible that they can be so close together — that 
other world and this — and that you can see noth- 
ing, hear nothmg, know nothing." 

Johnson made no answer, and, for a minute, they 
walked on in silence. Then Lilah stopped. "I was 
forgetting — I must go back," she said. "It's getting 
late." She looked round half furtively, but there 
was nobody to be seen. "I forgot the time," she 
said, as though in explanation, "I forget everything 
to-day. It's a queer feeling," with the ghost of a 
laugh, ''I hardly know myself, I seem to be looking 
on and seeing somebody quite different from the 
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usual me. I feel as though I were watching a 
stranger. I don't quite know what she is going to 
do next." 

"You want rest," he said — "rest and sleep. I 
want it, too. Don't talk any more to-night. Go 
straight, to bed." 

"I will," she answered, speaking almost like a 
child. "I'm tired — tired to death. I think I could 
sleep now ; I feel easier ; this talk has done me good." 
It did not strike either of them as strange that they 
should be talking like this, although up to this time 
they had never exchanged more than the usual 
formal phrases. The ghastly circumstances had 
thrown everything out of gear, dragged them out of 
the usual routine, and made them simply man and 
woman, drawn together by a tragedy that alfected 
both. 

As th^y were walking back to the Dutch House, 
Johnson said in a hesitating tone : 

"There's one thing, miss, you ought to know, if 
you don't know it already, otherwise it might come 
as a bit of a shock. It's been kept a secret, you see, 
but it's bound to come out at the inquest, so I'm not 
betraying any confidence in telling you." 

"What is that?" she asked. But her tone was 
scarcely curious. Perhaps she had no strength left 
for any -esh emotion. 'What are you talking 
about?" 

"About ny master — Mr. Monck. He passed as a 
bachelor, ^ ere and elsewhere, too, for the matter of 
that. I dc a't think half a dozen people knew he had 
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been married; certainly nobody did down here as 
far as I'm aware. It happened a good many years 
ago. Of course it wouldn't concern you, miss, 
but — " 

"It's no secret to me," she said. "I know." For 
a moment there was silence. 

"Ah, I thought he might have told you, Miss; 
you and he being such friends, though he didn't care 
to talk much about his affairs as a rule. It'll be a 
shock for her, poor thing, when she sees it in the 
papers." 

'Tfes, I suppose so." 

"Not, of course, fhat it would be anjrthing' more 

— not grief or regret, I mean, there couldn't be any- 
thing of that sort ; they had been nothing to one an- 
other for so long. But it would be a terrible shock 

— the last thing she or anybody else would think of 
to happen to him." 

"I don't know that I should have said exactly that 
mjrself," she replied. "He was a man of strong per- 
sonality — ruthless, perhaps, too hard and domi- 
nating and self-centered to be generally popular. He 
would have enemies. I admired him — we were 
friends — but I could see his faults." 
"You think he was cruel and selfish?" 
"I should think he could be," she answered, after 
a moment. "But I suppose those strong characters 
often are, or appear to be. Perhaps," there seemed 
a touch of bitterness in her tone, "it is because they 
know so well what they want, and never lose sight 
of it, that they generally get it." 
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'Where is Mrs. Monck, do you know?" she ajsked 
the next minute. "Did they ever meet? I only 
know the bare fact of his marriage, I have heard 
nothing about her." 

"She lives in London, but they haven't met for 
years, unless it might be by accident. They had 
nothing to do with one another, she doesn't even 
pass by his name. She writes ; you may have read 
some of her books; she is fairly well known, I be- 
Ueve." 

"Indeed?" in a tone of surprise. "I didn't know 
that. What name does she go by?" 

"Mrs. Lessingham — Irma Lessingham. She lives 
very quietly in a flat in Maida Vale. It must be a 
lonely life ; she can't be more than five and thirty at 
the most — young to be shut up like that." 

"Lessingham — Irma Lessingham. I seem to 
know the name. What has she written?" She 
turned on him suddenly. "Had Mr. Monck any of 
her books? Could I have seen them there?" 

"Very likely, miss. I believe he had them all." 

"How curious!" she said under her breath. "I 
should have thought — " she stopped abruptly. 
"Doesn't it seem strange to you?" she asked. John- 
son allowed himself a slight shrug of the shoulders. 

"I can't say it does altogether, miss. You see, my 
master wasn't exactly an ordinary person. He liked 
doing queer things. Perhaps I'm wrc ig, but I 
should say it made her books more int resting to 
him, things being as they were between them." 

"I expect you knew him better than I did." 
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"I had lived with him constantly for over six 
years — a long time. I had done more for him 
than most servants do for their masters. He 
wouldn't have anybody else near him. I've knocked 
about a good bit, and, fortunately, I can turn my 
hand to most things.'' 

"And I've only known him about six months — 
but that seems a long time too. . . . Did you know 
Mrs. Monck — had you ever met her?" 

"Only once, when Mr. Monck sent, me on some 
little matter of business that had cropped up im- 
expectedly." 

"Did — what is she like?" 

"Dark — rather handsome, looks a lady every inch 
of her, but you can see she's had trouble. A little 
cold and hard, perhaps, wrapped up in pride, but 
of course she wouldn't be disposed to talk to me. 
Never said an unnecessary word." 

"Perhaps she was imsympathetic — didn't under- 
stand him. He wouldn't get on with a cold, hard 
woman. It may have been more than half her 
fault." 

"Of course you may be right, miss. It's not for 
me to say." 

"And was she all he had belonging to him? It 
seems sad. But she is hardly likely to grieve very 
much. Was there nobody else?" 

"His mother — old Mrs. Monck. She was de- 
voted to him and he to her in his way. We always 
stayed with her when we were in London. There 
was BO display of affection between them ; they were 
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always gibing at one another; but they had a lot 
^ in common, there's no doubt about that. YouVe 
surely heard him speak of her?" 

"Yes, I think I have. I had forgotten; I can't 
remember anything to-day. Do ypu think she will 
come down?" 

"I don't know. She's old, you see, and she may be 
too much upset. It'll be a dreadful blow to her. 
He was her only child, all she cared about in the 
world, I should say. Perhaps you would like to meet 
her?" 

'T^o," she said sharply, "no, I don't think I should. 
I mean," she added more gently, "that it would be 
too painful, I don't think I could bear any more at 
present. Although we were only friends, and not 
even old friends, it's been a dreadful shock. Itll be 
a long time before I get over it." 

"It'll put an end to all the pleasant parties," he 
said. "The summer's nearly over, which is just as 
well perhaps, for there wouldn't be much more 
gaiety in the place after this. By next year itll 
be forgotten." 

"Will it? So soon, do you think?" 

"People are glad to forget unpleasant things," he 
said. "And, though he was rich and entertained 
lavishly, he was not a general favorite — you were 
right there, miss." 

"I don't care whether he was or not," she said 
passionately. "The man whom everybody likes is 
often a poor creature. It is better to live in the mem- 
ories of two or three than to be mourned and for- 
Wk, gotten by all the world." 
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She stopped at the gate of the Dutch House, and, 
for the first time, he saw her face plainly. It looked 
ghastly in the moonlight; her youth and beauty 
were tarnished; the grey-green eyes had a haunted 
look. Altogether she was a tragic figure. Johnson 
said nothing. He had no consolation to offer. The 
high hedge round the garden was cut into curious 
designs representing animals or birds. Just above 
the gate was a long-bodied, stealthy looking crea- 
ture, with head thrust forward, a mythical animal, 
no doubt, due to the imagination of the designer, 
but Johnson had a curious fancy that it was listen- 
ing. The moon played strange tricks with the queer 
creatures, making them look almost lifelike. 

'Tfou and I will be among those who remember," 
she said, as she opened the gate. "Am I not right? 
He meant a good deal to you, as to me." 

"He meant a very great deal to me," he returned, 
emphatically. "Nobody, I venture to say, will re- 
member him longer than I shall." 

And so they parted. 



Chapter Five 



The moving finger writes, and having writ, 

moves on.'* 



"I don't believe it!" Lilah said sharply. "It's im- 
possible — I don't believe it!" 

"It's true, perfectly true, you must believe it. 
Why should I lie to you? I was in an angry, jealous 
mood and when I heard your voice calling, 'Basil,' 
I thought I would hear what you had to say — why 
you called him by his name. You never did before 



me. 




"It was Basil's voice, I could swear to it ! I can't 
be mistaken, I know I'm right. It's no use saying 
any more." 

"Lilah, be reasonable. Why should I say I was 
there if I were not? It's against my own interests. 
It would be much better for me if I had never gone. 
People may talk; they know we were not too 
friendly." 

She looked at him in sudden fear. 

"But I can't hide it, it's better to own up. The 
police are sure to find out if I don't, and then it 
would look much worse. No doubt," a little bit- 
terly, "all the village knew that we were not on good 
terms; they'll hear that readily enough." 

48 
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It was the next day, and Gilbert had called as 
early as possible to put the matter of the telephone 
right with Lilah. But she had absolutely refused 
to credit his explanation ; she seemed convinced that 
Basil had answered her. 

"Have you told anybody else?" 

"Only my mother. But — " 

"Then don't say another word, and tell Lady 
Chelford not to speak of it. Why should you run 
such a risk? — and for no reason. I am sure it was 
Basil," she reiterated obstinately. Gilbert shrugged 
his shoulders, at his wit's end. 

"I don't understand you, why should you refuse 
to believe me? What object could I have in saying 
such a thing if it were not true? For heaven's sake, 
be reasonable; don't aggravate the situation, it's 
bad enough as it is. 

"Don't I know that? Why won't you leave well 
enough alone? It's far better for you that it should 
have been Basil." He looked at her with sudden 
suspicion. 

"Lilah, what do you mean? I don't understand. 
What is it? Are you trying to blind yourself as well 
as me?" 

"I'm trying to do the best I can for us both," she 
said piteously, on the verge of tears. "It's cruel of 
you to worry me so. Haven't I enough to bear?" 

"But how can I say you are right when you are 
not? We shall be put on our oath, I can't swear to 
a He." 

"I shall swear to it," she said, and there was no 
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hint of tears in her voice now. "I shall say it was 
Basil, and who should know if I don't? They'll be- 
lieve me." He looked at her in despair. 

What did it all mean? 

Even the face he thought he knew so well seemed 
curiously unfamiliar. All its softness had gone. It 
wad beautiful still, but not with the untroubled, 
girlish beauty he had loved. It was the face of a 
woman now, and of a woman with possibilities of 
which he had never dreamed. She had been his 
ideal of dainty virginal girlhood. Her appearance 
had lent itself to such a conception, her skin was so 
white, her hair a pale gold. She had never roughened 
her hands nor scorched her face. She had no love of 
games. If she had alwaya held him at a little dis- 
tance — well ! that did not lessen her charm ; it was 
part of the delicate pride to which he did homage. 
But now — he felt that he had lost his bearings; 
he had been cut adrift. 

"You must say what you will," he said dully. "I 
can't stop you. I've told you what really happened. 
I can do no more. It is your word against mine; 
they must believe which they please." 

"But if I swear that I spoke to Basil, you won't 
contradict me — there is no need for you to say any- 
thing. Nobody knows you went to the cottage, so 
why should you speak of it? Let it rest. Believe 
me, it is far wiser, and better. Listen to me, Gil- 
bert, don't turn away — you must Usten. . . . Keep 
quiet. Say nothing — for my sake if not for your 
own." 
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'What harm coxild my speaking do you?" 

"Don't you see?" impatiently. "Have you for- 
gotten? Hasn't there been gossip enough akeady? 
If you tell the police what you have told me, every- 
body will know that you were angry with Basil on 
my account — that you went round that night ready 
to quarrel with him. Don't you see the harm it will 
do?" 

"Then you really think I went?'* 

"I don't know what to think. I would swear to 
Basil's voice. Never mind which of us is right, let 
me tell my story. You need say nothing, so your 
conscience can be quite easy." He smiled grimly. 

"I am to look on and say nothing — to coun- 
tenance a lie even if I don't tell it?" 

"You are very imkind. Why shouldn't I be right 
as well as you? You may have answered another 
ring, how do I know? You may have mistaken 
somebody else's voice for mine." 

"Is it likely?" 

"As likely as that I should mistake Basil's." He 
turned on her hotly. 

'<So the circumstances are the same, are they?" he 
cried. "I did not know that." 

"Oh, don't let us quarrel," she said wearily, "I'm 
so tired of it all. Who will help me if you don't?" 

"I'd do anything in the world for you, you know 
that. Only," his voice broke, "you make it very 
hard. I've had a rough time lately, one way and 
another." 

"I know — I know; I don't deserve any help or 
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kindness; I've treated you very badly. But if you 11 
be good to me now I shall never forget it. IVe been^ 
a fool — such a poor weak fool, caught by a few 
showy tricks; but give me another chance, Gilbert; 
don't throw me over." The white, quivering face 
was close to his own ; he saw her eyes through a mist 
of tears. 

"A hundred, if you like!" he said passionately; 
"you come first; nothing else matters much so long 
as you are safe. What do you want me to do?" 

"Say nothing of your visit to the cottage that 
night. Don't let a word get out. You have only 
to warn your mother ; she will do anything for you. 
I shall say that I telephoned to Mr. Monck, that he 
answered, that I was about to ask him why he hadn't 
come round when the telephone fell down and I 
heard no more. That is all. I shall say as little as 
possible. I only want to save my good name — to 
give the gossips nothing more to tear to pieces." 

"Very well. I will say nothing as long as there 
is no danger to anybody else." 

"What do you mean?" And the fear that had 
gone for a minute flashed back. 

"Well, according to your story, Monck spoke to 
you about 9.30. That means that his death could 
not have occurred till later. Now I was at the cot- 
tage at nine o'clock and saw nobody. He may have 
been already dead then you see; time may be of 
great importance in a case like this." 

She caught his arm in a sudden panic. 

"Hush!" she said, "be careful; the walls may 
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hear. You must never say that again. They might 
accuse you — oh I Gilbert, Gilbert!" 

"Ah I" he drew his breath hard, "you do care a 
little then? You're not thinking only of your good 
name — though I wouldn't have a speck on that — 
you're thinking of me too." He caught her to him 
and held her close. 

"Of coiu^ I care, you're all I have left. They 
could do you far more harm than they could me. If 
they knew you were there then, and why you went, 
they might say — '' She stopped with a shudder. 
"Of course I know it's absurd — that you couldn't 
do such a thing, however angry he made you — and 
he had a bitter tongue — but it might not be so 
easy to convince other people. We won't nm the 
risk.'' 

"Very well," he said. "I have agreed, though I 
don't think it is wise. But if suspicion should fall 
on anybody, and the time of death be called in ques* 
tion, then I must speak out. I must tell what I 
know. It might be of the utmost importance — a 
question of life or death." 

"Why shouldn't he have been alive when you 
called? He may have been shut up in his own room, 
and not inclined to see you." 

"He may, of course, but, somehow, I don't think 
he was. I don't think he would have hidden away 
from me. Whatever else he was, I shouldn't say he 
was a coward." 

"You allow him one redeeming point, then? It's 
curious, isn't it, when he was alive we all admired 
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him aad followed him; or, if we didn't admire, at 
least we were silent. Nobody stood up and defied 
him. Now he is dead we are ready to pick holes in 
him. Why did we let him have his own way so 
long?'' 

"Nobody wants to quarrel ; it's awkward in a place 
like this, where everybody knows everybody else, 
and you are always meeting." 

"Was it only that? I put something down to his 
dominating personality. When he was alive, he was 
strong enough to carry us along with him; now he \ 
dead, we turn on him like jackals." 

"Lilah! I thought you were sorry — that you 
had found him out, that — " 

"So I have. I don't believe in him. I wonder if 
I ever did? But he has not been dead long enough 
for his influence to have quite gone. He doesn't 
seem very far away yet. I wonder if it's true that 
anybody who has died suddenly in the midst of life 
keeps close to his old haunts for a little while — that 
the earth still claims him? It seems reasonable." 

"Why think of such things? Why not make up 
your mind to have done with the past?" 

"It isn't so easy; ghosts have strong hands, you 
know, and they drag me back. I think of him, in his 
perfect health and strength, good, you would have 
said, for many a year, and then — " She threw out 
her hand, as though pushing something back, "and 
then I see him Ijdng dead — dead." She shuddered 
violently. "Do you remember his laugh — the 
laugh of a boy? And his eyes, so keen and piercing; 
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bird's eyes, I used to call them — they were so 
bright aad hard. They never softened or changed. 
You might have cried your heart out, but I don't 
think one tear would have dimmed their brightness." 

"Stop! for God's sake," he exclaimed. "IVe had 
about as much as I can stand. Let him go — stop 
talking about him I You recall his looks, his eyes, 
as though you loved to dwell on them. Have you no 
pity? — no — " He bit oflF the last word. 

"No shame, you were going to say." She laughed 
r little. "My dear Gilbert, you take things too seri- 
ously. If I'm a little hysterical you must forgive me. 
It's been trying for the nerves, all this. Perhaps it 
will make your mind easier if I tell you ^hat Mr. 
Monck was a married man." 

"What did you say? — Monck married? Do you 
know what you are sajdng?" 

"Yes; are you very much surprised? I was too 
at first. He hadn't the look of a married man, had 
he?" 

"But — but when did you know? I don't under- 
stand, why was it all kept such a secret? What does 
it mean?" She shrugged her shoulders. 

/'The usual thing, I suppose — that it was not a 
happy marriage. Perhaps he thought it was easier 
to say nothing about it ; it saved him the trouble of 
explanations. It happened quite a long time ago, I 
believe." 

"I was never more surprised, and yet I don't know 
why I should be. It was like him in a way. Al- 
though he seemed so frank and open, he wasn't 
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really, it was all on the surface. But he had no right 
to pass as a bachelor when he wasn't free; he came 
amongst us under false pretences." 

'Tes, that's true, but I don't suppose he thought 
of that. He did as he liked." 

"It doesn't improve my opinion of him. It was 
a caddish thing to do — it might have made trouble. 
Why, at one time I thought Peggy Fenchurch was 
beginning to take an interest in him, and I was 
sorry. He wasn't good enough for her." 

"Peggy Fenchurch?" She laughed. "Oh, I think 
you must be mistaken. Her brother wouldn't have 
allowed that for a moment." 

"I mean before the fuss over that wretched mine. 
You see, it's something more than prejudice on my 
part. Dick didn't like Monck any better than I 
did." 

"Not after he lost his money; he was friendly 
enough with him before. But I'm not standing up 
for Mr. Monck. He made enemies more easily than 
friends." 

"I wonder why his wife left Jiim?" 

"You take it for granted that she did. I daresay 
you are right. He wouldn't have been an easy man 
to live with. 'Incompatibility of temperament,' I 
should say. He was all for the world, and she ap- 
pears to be something of a recluse." 

"Do you know her?" in astonishment. "It seems 
so extraordinary. Why have you never said any- 
thing before?" 

"I have not known about it very long, and it was 
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told to me more or less in confidence. But of course 
itTl all come out at the inquiry to-morrow, so there 
is no use in keeping it a secret any longer." 

"If he had been free — " he began and stopped. 
"Lilah/ you know what is worrying me — haven't 
you an3rthing to say? It seemed as if he had nearly 
taken you from me. Supposing — " 

"Don't go any further," she interrupted. "Let it 
rest there — now,' and always. I have told you that 
he fascinated me, but it was against my will. If he 
and I had both been free, who can say what might 
have happened? Sometimes one thinks the world 
well lost for a few weeks. It wouldn't have lasted 
longer than that, and probably, I should have waked 
up first, for the glamor wasn't always there. He 
repelled and fascinated me at the same time. Jr 
didn't like him, I didn't trust him, but sometimes," 
she waited a moment, "sometimes, he blocked the 
way; I couldn't see beyond him." 

She got up and began walking restlessly about the 
room. 

"There! let it rest; help me to .forget. What's 
gone and what's past help should be past grief. Who 
was it said that? It's very true. You can see that 
I trust you, that I have faith in you, or I should 
not have said so much." 

"You shan't regret it. Ill do all I can. It was 
partly my fault — I see that now. I left you too 
much at his mercy — and he had none. You were 
no fit match for him. I ought to have taken better 
care of you — but I hated to seem to think — " 
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"You were too sensitive and considerate, too kind 
and trusting. Somebody harder and stronger would 
have been better for me. But it's too late to talk of 
that now. I'll try to be more worthy of you in the 
future." 

"Don't say that. I put you on a pedestal from the 
first, you're there now — you always will be. All 
of us make mistakes. Nothing has happened that 
cannot be forgotten and forgiven." 

On his way home Gilbert passed the village inn, 
and noticed a fly from the station standing in front 
of the old-fashioned porch. A portmanteau was be- 
ing carried inside, and the solitary occupant of the 
carriage — a lady — was in the act of getting out. 
He looked at her a little curiously; ladies did not 
often stay alone at "The Angler." She was all in 
black, not heavy mourning, no crepe, but imrelieved 
black, and she wore a thick veil over her face. The 
gloomy figure was a blot on the brightness of the 
summer scene. Gilbert wondered who she was. 
Not old Mrs. Monck, she was too young, her move- 
ments were too light and active ; could it be — the 
wife? 

"Who is the lady that arrived just now?" he asked 
a stableman loafing outside. 

"Young Mrs. Monck, sir, widow of the gentleman 
up at the cottage. I suppose she's come down for 
the inquest." Gilbert nodded and went on his 
way. 

It was curious how life was moving quickly, all at 
once, after the long pleasant, uneventful days. One 
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msrstery had not been unravelled before there was 
another. What more was to come? Woxild they 
go back to the old peace and contentment, or were 
other troubles in store? In spite of himself he was 
afraid. 



Chapter Six 

"But if he finds you and you find him, 
The rest of the world don*t matter'' 

"I WONDERED if you would come down," he said, 
as they shook hands. "It will be rather painful for 
you, I am afraid." 

It was Richard Fenchurch who spoke, and his 
companion was young Mrs. Monck, who had arrived 
that morning at "The Angler." She had telephoned 
to him after lunch, and he had come round almost 
immediately. She received him in her private 
sitting-room, where she had remained since her 
arrival. 

'Tes," she replied, "I could not very well have 
avoided it if I had wished. But I was quite willing 
to come. It's painful, of course, but it was obviously 
my duty. It's a terrible thing — I couldn't believe 
it at first. Who could have done it? — why? — for 
what reason? It seems there was nothing stolen." 

"No, not so far as is known. I should say it was 
more likely a case of private revenge. He made a 
good many enemies; he had one or two even down 
here. I," with a half laugh, "was one of them." 

"And the other?" 

"Sir Gilbert Chelford, who is engaged to be mar- 
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ried to the beauty of Ferrybridge, Miss Lilah Blake. 
He's quite a good sort; it wasn't his fault." 

"You mean it was my," she hesitated a moment, 
"my husband's. What had he done?" 

"Well, you're sure to hear about it, so I may as 
well tell you. They hadn't quarrelled, but they 
were pretty near it, and the cause was Miss Blake. 
To be frank, Mr. Monck had behaved abominably. 
It was getting to be quite a scandal. He had made a 
dead set at the girl, and she didn't seem able to re- 
sist him. Chelford had been very patient — too 
patient, I think, but the limit had been reached. 
He — " 

"Is it possible — ?" she began. Fenchurch shook 
his head emphatically. "Quite impossible. He might 
have knocked him down in fair fight ; he would have 
had no compunction in making him suffer for his 
scoimdrelly conduct, but he isn't accustomed to fire- 
arms, and he wouldn't have gone about it that way. 
Besides, it isn't in him to do a thing like that in the 
dark; whatever he did would be done openly." 

"You seem quite sure of him." 

"I am. I would answer for him as I would for 
myseU. You wouldn't suspect me, would you? And 
yet I had as much reason — or more — than Chel- 
ford to wish him out of the way." 

She made an uneasy movement. 

"Don't talk like that. It doesn't seem — nice 
now, with him lying dead only a few yards away, and 
such a horrible death too ! I can't help remembering 
that I cared for him once, and that he cared for me." 
Fenchurch's face darkened. 
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'^And you fprgot all that has happened since — 
the lonely years, the neglect, the unf aith — of all of 
which he has robbed you?" 

"For the moment — yes. I only remember that I 
was happier with him for a year than I am ever 
likely to be again/' 

"Irma ! " He was sore and hurt — almost shocked. 
She could hear it in his voice. She put her hand 
gently on his arm. 

"Dear," she said, "don't you understand? I was 
only a young girl when he married me. I was full 
of dreams and enthusiasm, in love with life, and, 
most of all, with him. That doesn't come again. 
I'm a woman now — my dreams have gone. I don't 
expect a new heaven and a new earth." He set his 
teeth. 

"I think that's what makes me hate him most," he 
said. "He has taken the best of you. He was the 
first; you were young together, happy together — 
whatever I do, I can't do away with that. Do you 
know how it irks me? I can't bear to think of it. 
He had so much, he gave you so little in return, and 
yet you will always remember him ! " 

"In a sense — yes, but not in any way that should 
hurt you. I found him out long ago, I went through 
an agony in the finding, but it is over and done with 
now — thank God for that at least ! If I am shocked 
at his death, if I think of him as he was once, of what 
he might have been, isn't it only human — only nat- 
ural? The tired, empty years drop away, and I'm 
back again at the beginning. 
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"So much tribute I can give him without hurt- 
ing you. It'll pass. It's only the dead leaves that 
are stirring; there's nothing underneath. I've no 
feeling for him, no kindness, no regret — how could 
I have? He destroyed it all years ago. He took 
some pains to do it — it wasn't even done carelessly, 
from want of thought. One by one my hopes went, 
all the foolish, girlish fancies — he stripped them 
bare. I think he liked to shock me — to show me 
what a fool I was." 

"And yet — " 

"And yet when I think of him — dead, I'm half 
sorry — sorry for him. He enjoyed his life so, like 
a pagan; he was as eager for pleasure as a child. You 
don't understand, perhaps only a woman could, be- 
cause no man remembers like a woman. I think of 
the time when we first faced the world together, 
hand in hand. We were little more than boy and 
girl, so absurdly gay and happy and confident. We 
had no doubts, no fears — at least, I know I hadn't. 
And now — now," her voice broke, "he's lying there 
— murdered, and I'm his widow, thankful for my 
release." 

"Irma! Don't, I can't bear it. You did yoiur 
utmost — everything you could. You didn't give 
up till it was hopeless and useless. I know you 
would have fought to the last." 

"Yes, I've nothing to reproach myself with in 
that way. I didn't leave him till he almost drove me 
away — till I saw that I only made matters worse. 
By that time I craved for a little peace; I had no 
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fight in me; I just wanted to be left alone. ... He 
was quite ready to be generous^ and was always 
liberal in money matters, but I would take nothing 
from him — only the few hundreds that had been 
mine when he married me, and which had helped 
him to make his present fortune/' 

"So even that he owes to you?" 

"Yes, in a measure. He was a poor man in those 
days, and my little dowry was useful. No doubt he 
lost it over and over again — he had many ups and 
downs — but he was comparatively a rich man 
when we parted, and I felt that I could take back 
what had been my own without feeling any obliga- 
tion. I wanted to be free and to have done with 
him and the old life. I wanted nothing — not a 
penny from him — to remind me of it. I was so 
tired of it all." 

He touched her hand caressingly. Did he not 
know? Were there not lines in her face — a look 
in her eyes — that no years, however happy, could 
obliterate now? He might do his utmost, for he 
loved her with all his heart, but he could not wipe 
away her bitter memories. The most he could hope 
to do would be to cover them up with sweeter 
things. 

' "I worked hard — thank God for work ! It's the 
salvation of women like me, and, in time, I won a 
measure of success. But I hadn't enough energy 
and vitality left to do as well as I should have done. 
I didn't care enough. So long as I earned sufficient 
to keep myself in tolerable comfort — that was all 
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I wanted. The days passed monotonously and 
peacefully ; I was thankful for the rest, that the con- 
stant friction was over, that if I had nothing to hope 
for, at least I had nothing to fear. . . . Then you 
came," her face softened, "you, with yoiur kind eyes, 
your consideration, your ever-ready help. I couldn't 
understand it at first ; I wondered what you wanted 
in return ; I was afraid to trust you. But week after 
week passed, and you wanted nothing — only to be 
kind. It seemed so strange. Slowly you gave me 
back some of my lost illusions. It could not be such 
a bad world as I had thought when it had you in it." 

'Tfou poor child ! Who would not have been kind ? 
Such xmhappy eyes as they were, behind all your 
pride and reserve! I did not know who you were 
then. You told me nothing. I had met you by 
chance. Afterwards, when I knew, I understood 
better. They thought, the people down here, that 
I turned against him because he had lost my money. 
That was less than half the reason. It was about 
the same time that you told me your real name, and 
something of your history. I had spoken out — 
shown you that I cared, and you stopped me at once. 

"How angry and miserable I was! Even a little 
angry with you, because you took it so quietly — 
you were so resigned, and yet I knew that you cared 
too ; you didn't deny it. So much comfort you gave 
me — it was little enough." 

"Why not? I owed nothing to him. I would have 
freed myself if I could, long ago; he had broken 
every tie that should have bound us. I could only 
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tell you that I cared — and send you away — or, at 
least, tell you that such thmgs must never be spoken 
of between us again. We could be friends — noth- 
ing more." 

"I wonder why he held to the last bond — why he 
wouldn't release you?" 

'Terhaps because he knew how glad I should be 
to feel safe — to know that I had done with him. I 
consulted old Sir George Lewis when I made up my 
mind to leave him, but he gave me no hope. A 
separation would be all I could get if I took the mat- 
ter into Court, and I got that without the horrible 
publicity. Sir George was a good friend to women. 
He was sorry for me, and I know he would have 
helped me if he could. But there had been no deser- 
tion and no cruelty within the meaning of the law." 

"I should have thought he would have preferred 
to be free himself. After all, he was tied as well as 
you." She made a gesture of dissent. 

"It was very diflferent — there was all the differ- 
ence in pie world. He could go where he liked, do 
what he liked, do anything and everything except 
marry again — and that he did not , want to do. 
Whereas I had to live alone, in an anomalous posi- 
tion, neither married nor unmarried, exposed to the 
crudest suspicions. Can you wonder that I rfiut 
myself up and lived like a recluse? When I went 
to the Authors' Dinner at the Cecil, where I met 
you, I hadn't had a meal outside my own flat for 
months. I had to watch eveiry word and action ; I 
never felt safe." 
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"I see, I didn't realise it before." 

''No man could. The horrible loneliness, the whis- 
pers, the gossip and veiled insolence. Oh ! you don't 
know what it means to a proud woman, who has 
always kept straight. People never give you the 
benefit of the doubt. It was not that I was better 
than many others who have found such a life impos- 
sible, it was only that I was a little more fastidious." 

''And, but for his unexpected death, it might have 
gone on so till the end. Unless some strong induce- 
ment had arisen, which made him want to marry 
agam, himself. Perhaps I ought not to say it, but 
I know it's safe with you. I've wondered more than 
once lately, and I know other people did too, if the 
engagement between Miss Blake and Chelford 
would be broken off, and Mr. Monck step into his 
place." 

"You think it was as serious as that With him?" 

"I do." She looked doubtful. "He was certainly 
very infatuated. She is a lovely girl — a complete 
contrast to him in every way. Perhaps that was 
part of the attraction." 

"I know him so well, I can hardly believe he meant 
to go so far; he prized his liberty so highly. But of 
course I may be wrong. You could never answer 
for a man like him. He seldom denied himself any- 
thing; he yielded, when possible, to every impulse. 
She may have been too strong for his theories. He 
always said a man was a fool to marry." 

"Well, his death — terrible though it is — has not 
been devoid of good. You are free at last, and Miss 
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Blake has escaped him. I don't think he would make 
any woman happy long." 

"No, not if she cared for him. Her only chance 
would be if she were indifferent." 

"And that Miss Blake certainly was not." 

"How does she take his death? It must have 
been a horrible shock." 

"I don't know. I haven't seen her, or heard any- 
thing. There hasn't been much time, one thing has 
followed on another so quickly. Why, it only hap- 
pened the night before last, and it seems weeks." 

"Do you think she knew about me?" 

"I haven't the least idea — I should say not. No- 
body knew he was married ; it was never even sus- 
pected, as far as I know. I might have given Chel- 
ford a hint, but you had bound me to secrecy." 

"Because I didn't want Basil to hear of our friend- 
ship, there might have been trouble. Though it's 
six years and more since we parted, I had never lost 
my fear of him — the feeling of uncertainty as to 
what he might do next." 

"And out of those six years I've known you less 
than six months. What a waste ! At least, I might 
have made things a little better for you ; you would 
not have been quite so lonely. You would have 
known there was somebody in the world who asked 
nothing better than to serve you." 

She let her hand rest on his in one of her rare 
caresses. 

"Perhaps it all happened for the best," she said. 
"I might not have been allowed to keep you. You 
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and he might have clashed. Don't I know how hot- 
headed you are! Thank God he knew nothing — 
that he never came between us. I should hate to 
think that his touch had soiled our friendship." 

"It was hard work sometimes to control myself. 
I didn't trust myself to meet him more often than I 
could help when I knew the truth. My blood used 
to boil when I saw him — talking and laughing and 
enjoying himself, spending money like water, and 
thought of you shut up in a little London flat, work- 
ing hard, so brave and lonely and unhappy.*' 

"Not unhappy after I knew you." 

"Dear ! it's good to know that. But I wonder I 
never betrayed myself." 

"Are you sure you never did? He was so quick; 
he had a kind of intuition ; he could guess people's 
thoughts." 

"No doubt he knew I didn't like him, but he 
would have put it down to other things — money 
losses. He couldn't have known about you." 

"I hope not." She waited a moment. "Dick, 
whom do they suspect? The papers say nothing. 
There must be some talk ^,bout somebody." He 
glanced at her sharply. 

"If there is I haven't heard it." 

"I wish it were all over and done with," she said 
restlessly. "It seems as though there will be more 
trouble. He couldn't die like other people. He 
won't keep quiet, even in the grave. His influence 
will be at work still. We shan't be able to forget 
him." 
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"Nonsense!" almost roughly. "You must not en- 
courage such morbid ideas." 

"I wonder what she — Miss Blake thinks of it? I 
feel, somehow^ as though I had behaved rather badly 
to her. That is, if she were really ignorant of my 
existence. If I had known her I might have given 
her a hint." 

"It was not your fault, it was Mr. Monck who 
was to blame." Fenchurch was careful never to 
say "3rour husband" — he could not bear to acknowl- 
edge the tie. "Don't take his sins on your shoul- 
ders; you would have enough to do." 

"I wonder sometimes if I were to blame ; not lat- 
terly, but in the beginning. He cared for me then, 
and I might perhaps have done something if I had 
known how to go to work. But I was only an igno- 
rant girl and his queer moods frightened me. His 
mother lays the blame on me, saying that I didn't 
understand him. I daresay that's true enough." 

"Where is his mother? Is she coming down?" 

"No, she's quite ill with the shock. I saw her last 
night. I hadn't seen her for years, but she sent for 
me, and I felt bound to go. I knew how devoted 
she was to him. It was partly on her account that I 
came. She couldn't bear to think that nobody be- 
longing to him should be here." 

"What did she say about it?" 

"About his death, do you mean? She seems al- 
most as angry as grieved; she would give anjrthing 
to find out who did it. She was furious — that any- 
one should have dared! I thought of a tigress robbed 
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of her young. It was pitiful, and yet I could not 
help shuddering." 

"Like mother, like son, evidently." 

"Yes, they were very much alike. She'll move 
heaven and earth to avenge him. She won't let 
him be forgotten until somebody has paid the pen- 
alty. She's rich ; she'll get the best help and skill — 
eversrthing is possible to money." He moved rest- 
lessly. 

"You must keep out of it," he said. "I won't have 
you worried. You've done and suffered enough for 
her son." 

"I can't leave her alone now, she has nobody be- 
longing to her, or, if she has, she has quarrelled with 
them all. She seems to think she has a claim on me. 
If she wants me, I must go." 

"Oh ! it's absimi," he said hotly. "Are you going 
to waste more of your life? Haven't you done 
enough? Isn't it time you thought of yourself — 
and of me? What claim has she on your kindness? 
Did she help you — comfort you in yoiur own 
trouble?" 

"No, she did nothing. But she is old — you don't 
know how old she looked when I saw her last night. 
She is a handsome old woman as a rule, vain of her 
good looks, her upright figure, but she lay there just 
crumpled up m bed, her gray hak hanging about her 
face. It was pitiful. Her eyes were so hard, I should 
say she had scarcely shed a tear. It would have 
been better for her if she had." 

His face expressed his distaste. 
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"It doesn't sound very attractive," he said. ''Of 
course I'm sorry for her, but I won't have her fasten 
on you. Don't make promises that you'll be sorry 
for afterwards. She has no kindness for you — 
that's evident. She will only make use of you." 

"I know. I'll do my best, but you don't know 
how strong and clever she is. It's hard to resist her. 
. . . But now you must go, we have had a long 
talk, and it's better not to give any occasion for 
gossip. I shan't see you again. I'm going back 
directly it's over to-morrow." 

"But I shall be coming up," he said eagerly. "I've 
lots more to say to you. We haven't discussed our 
own affairs, I — " She cut short the eager words. 

"We must leave all that for a little while," she 
said decidedly. "It's too soon — I couldn't bear it. 
I can't think of my own happiness now. He," her 
voice dropped, "is too near ; he's with us still — not 
buried yet." She shivered as though a cold hand had 
touched her. "Oh! don't you understand?" 

"No, I don't think I do," he said half sullenly. 
"He has been less than nothing to you for so many 
years, why should he come again into your life be- 
cause he is dead? Why should you take duties on 
yourself that nobody could say you owe? Haven't 
I any claim? I was patient as long as you were tied, 
but you are free now." 

"Am I? You must give me a few weeks to realise 
my freedom. I don't understand it yet. Oh! I 
know how good you have been ! I can't bear to have 
you feel hurt or disappoiDted. You come first. 
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there's nobody else, you're all I have — is it likely I 
should want to vex you? I can't explain properly, 
but I feel that it isn't lucky to think of ourselves so 
soon. We must wait a little." 

''Just as you like. I could understand it if you had 
seen anything of him, but you have been strangers 
for years. If you owed him any consideration or 
respect it would be diJBferent — but you don't. You 
can't say you do: . . . There! I won't worry you, 
it's been a dreadful shock, of course, and you're not 
quite yourself. I won't come till you send for me." 

'That's my dear Dick! I shan't be able to do 
without you very long. Some day — not very far 
ahead I hope — we're going to be very happy, please 
God." It sounded like a prayer. He put his lips to 
her hand and left her. 
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Chafteb Seven 

There were things she came to know, and to take 

their measure, 
When the play was played out so for one man*s 

pleasure. 

Late in the evening, when it was getting dusk, 
Irma went for a walk. She wanted air, and could 
keep shut up no longer. She had scarcely had any 
sleep since the tragedy, and she was restless and un- 
strung, memories crowding on her, her thoughts 
never quiet. She must walk them down, tire her- 
self out, if she could, or there would be no peace for 
her that night. And to-morrow would be a trying 
day, first the ghastly inquiry and later — perhaps 
even worse — the interview with old Mrs. Monck. 
For she had promised to go to her immediately on 
her return and tell her everjrthing. 

She shrank from the thought of all that awaited 
her at the hands of l^e terrible old woman, who 
had never liked her. She would have disliked any- 
body that had stepped between her and her son, 
she was so fiercely jealous, and yet, at the same time 
— with the curious mixture of such natures — she 
resented any rebuff to him ; or that he should not be 
welcomed where he took a fancy. 
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Irma purposely avoided going in the direction of 
Willow Cottage. She had never seen it, and she did 
not want to see it. She wanted nothing that would 
remind her of the place in days to come. The less 
she knew and saw, the easier it would be to forget. 
So she turned her steps away from the river. She 
had gone some distance, and had stopped to look at 
the quaint figures that ornamented the hedge of the 
Dutch House, when she noticed a woman leaning 
over the gate. Dick had told her where Lilah lived, 
and, as soon as she caught sight of the lovely face, 
she guessed who it was. She had made little or no 
noise walking on the grass-grown path, and Lilah 
had not heard her coming ; she was evidently lost in 
painful thought. Irma had time to read the misery 
in her face. Tragedy seemed to hang about her like 
a garment, making a pathetic figure of her standing 
there, staring out into the night. Irma had known 
sufifering herself, and was sorry for her. 

^e was so pretty and so yoimg, it seemed an in- 
justice of fate that so fragile a creature should carry 
such a burden. The hopelessness in her face made 
Irma almost ashamed that she should have seen it; 
it was like surprising a secret. She purposely scat- 
tered some stones with her feet, and Lilah looked 
up. She moved quickly back from the gate, and 
would have been gone the next moment had not 
Irma called out. Irma did not know what made 
her do it; it was a sudden impulse; she felt that 
she could not let Lilah go looking like that. 

'^May I speak to you a minute?" she said, and 
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Lilah stopped in surprise. ^Tfou don't know me; 
we have never met, but I know who you are. I 
came down to-day, — I am Mrs. Monck." 

She spoke quickly — almost abruptly. She had 
to explain so much in so few words that she was 
afraid the girl would be gone. 

Lilah started violently, but made no answer for a 
moment. Then she said, '^1 do not think we can 
have anything to say to one another," and turned 
towards the house. 

"Don't go away; don't be angry. I mean well; I 
only want to say a few words." She stretched out 
her hand in entreaty, making her voice as soothing 
and kind as she could. This was his latest victim; 
she would help her if she could — save her from 
herself. 

"What can you have to say to me?" The words 
seemed to burst from the girl, — they were angry, 
scornful, bitter, but the pain in them outweighed all 
else. It was that that Irma answered. 

"I have heard something," she said, "I can guess 
more. Why should you mind me? Haven't I been 
through it all and more? I should never have sought 
you out, but, meeting like this, so unexpectedly, it 
seems as if I had been sent, as if Providence — " 

Lilah interrupted her with a laugh. 

"I don't think Providence has much to do with 
it," she said. 

"There is something behind us more than blind 
chance, don't you think? I do, and I have had a 
good deal to try my faith. I can quite understand 
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how you feel, but just let me say this — you and he 
were friends, but he wasn't good enough for you. 
Forget him as soon as you can/' The girl's face 
flamed. 

"There don't be angry, don't think me cruel and 
impertinent, that I grudged you his friendship or 
admiration — it's not anything of that. You're such 
a child compared to me; how can I make it plain? 
He's nothing to me — less than nothing ; he's been 
nothing for years. You can't understand that. I 
see you don't half believe me. Does it seem so im- 
possible?" 

"You've no right to come here and say such things. 
How do you know — " 

"Is it worth while to pretend now? We're alone 
here, just two women, and you can trust me. I know 
all his fascination, his power. I loved him once, and, 
long after he had killed my love, I tried to do my 
best for him. I knew him through and through. 
That is why I say — forget ! — He isn't worth your 
remembrance." 

"And what," passionately, "has his Vorth' to do 
with it?" Irma was silent for a minute. 

''Very little, I suppose. We women are such 
fools. But if you value your future happiness, you 
must forget him. After all," bitterly, "you are 
young enough. Nothing is impossible at your age. 
It is only at mine that the scars remain." 

'TTou are very wise." 

"I ought to be. I have been taught in a har)d 
school. But I've said enough. I don't know whether 
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I have done any good, but I had to try. I didn't 
like to think that he should spoil another life as 
he spoilt mine. He didn't care for any of us very 
much — not half as well as he cared for himself. 
Don't you know that? There was a song he was 
fond of singing once — I wonder if you ever heard 
it — 

Tve sung of a hundred women, in a hundred lands: 
Vm sick of their tears and kisses, and their pale 
hands.' 

"It was true enough in some moods." 

Lilah began to laugh, wildly, hysterically. 

"Gro away," she said, "for God's sake, go! You 
don't know what you're talking about. You think 
I loved him — I came near to hating him sometimes. 
Isn't it rather late to warn me against him? Do 
you suppose I ever thought him a hero? — that I 
dreamed of him as the Fairy Prince?" She laughed 
again. "Oh, it's so empty and useless, all this 
talk!" 

With a passionate gesture she went away, dis- 
appearing among the trees. 

Irma gazed after her a moment, moved by pity 
and wonder. The girl's angelic face had not prepared 
her for such an outbreak. She had not thought to 
find so much passion and intensity. She went slowly 
back to the inn. "The evil that men do lives after 
them." How true that was! Her own life would 
always be tainted by it, and now this girl must suf- 
t&r too. 
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When Lilah reached the house, she went quickly 
upstairs to her own room, for she could not bear to 
meet anybody else that night. Her father was shut 
up in his library, trymg to find a solution to what 
had come to be known as "The Ferrybridge Mys- 
tery." He would not miss her. He had a passion 
for crimes and mysteries, and loved to play the ama- 
teur detective. Since his retirement from active 
work, it had supplied the necessary excitement to 
his life, and never before had he had the opportu- 
nity of studying such an important case on the spot. 
He was eager and excited. 

They were a curious couple to be father and 
daughter, they had little in conamon except their 
good looks. Lilah had had a lonely home-life, going 
her own way, as her father had gone his ; they were 
excellent friends when they met, but they really 
knew very little about one another. Perhaps if her 
mother had lived, things would have been dififerent. 
She never thought of confiding in her father, of 
telling him anything that really mattered, and Mr. 
Blake had the Victorian idea that a girl's life was a 
blank page till she married. 

Lilah threw herself down in a chair by the open 
window. She was tired enough, but it was no use 
to think of sleep yet. Every nerve was throbbing 
from her meeting with Irma, and her head and heart 
were on fire. It would have been a relief, in her 
overwrought, hysterical state, to have given voice 
to some of the thoughts that racked her — to have 
cried her pain aloud^ but that was impossible. She 
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must keep everything shut down, she must keep a 
watch on her lips lest they betrayed her, even on her 
face, lest it should tell too much. Only shut up 
here, could she let herself go. She picked up one of 
the books from the table at her elbow, with the 
thought that she might distract her thoughts that 
way. She had taken it up haphazard, but she 
laughed hysterically when she saw what it was — a 
little book of poems that Basil Monck had given her. 
He was fond of poetry. 

On the fly-leaf was written in pencil in his dash- 
ing handwriting: "To Najine." That was what he 
had called her when they were alone. Here and there 
were pencil marks, little notes — the book was full 
of them. One verse was heavily scored. Lilah knew 
it by heart, for he had quoted it to her often. He 
said he had only to think of the words, and she 
rose up before him — they described her so per- 
fectly. 

'^Exquisite eyebrows you had, Najine, 
Wonderful eyes of a strange gray-green. 
Tall as a birch-tree, and straight as a cypress, 
Watching you walk was a joy, Najine" 

The book fell from her hands to the flow, and she 
shuddered. How it all came back! She could hear 
his voice — that voice of infinite variety ; she could 
see his hard, handsome face, with the mocking 
mouth and smiling eyes; she could feel his influence 
dosmg round her, sUencing her doubts, stifling her 
r^rets, telling her that nothing mattered so long as 
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they were happy. ... A dry sob broke from 
her. . . . 

When Lilah went down the next mommg, her 
father had akeady finished his breakfast and was 
smoking a cigarette in the garden. He looked in at 
the window when he heard her. 

"Good morning!" he cried cheerily. "Here's an- 
other *blue day/ as Carlyle calls it, that makes one 
feel it's good to be alive. I'm going to dig up some 
potatoes presently — nothing like digging for keep- 
ing one fit. By the way," sobering down, "isn't the 
inquest to-day?" 

''Yes," she said, in a stifled voice. 

"Ah ! sad, sad ! It's a day for a-marrying, not for 
a-burying, as the old saw says." Mr. Blake was 
fond of quotations. "Such a magnificent specimen 
of manhood as he was too! A little too much of 
him perhaps — not what you would call good style, 
but I suppose that won't matter now." 

Lilah made no reply. 

"Queer case, queerest I've ever come across," he 
went'on, "and I've had some experience. Seems de- 
void of object and reason. But I'm following the 
rule laid down by one of the greatest detectives, and 
I may oome upon something presently. There's no 
better way, in spite of all the talk and new-fangled 
83rstems. First — put down all the Facts, the plain 
indisputable things. Second — put down the Ques- 
tions that cannot be answered. Then get to work." 
He looked up for his meed OT praise, but it was not 
forthcoming. 
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"Why don't you leave it alone?** she said. "It 
seems horrible, treating if as a 'case' when — when 
he was a friend." 

"I shouldn't have called him that myself. An 
acquaintance, merely a summer acquaintance. Be- 
sides, his people will be glad of any help. There is 
a report in the paper to-day that his mother is offer- 
ing a reward of £300 for any information that will 
lead to the arrest of the guilty person." 

*What?" lilah exclaimed, "£300 — his mother — " 
She broke ofif abruptly. 

"Yes. Of course that wouldn't aflfect me. She is 
welcome, in the cause of justice, to any information 
I can give her, but it'll no doubt stimulate general 
interest. There will be plenty of people on the look- 
out." 

"Blood-money," she said with a shudder. "It's 
horrible. Who could take it?" 

"Oh, everybody isn't so squeamish — no reason 
why they should be. 'Whoso sheddeth man's blood, 
by man shall his blood be shed.' It's an old law and 
a good one. You can't have criminals running loose 
about the country — nobody would be safe/' 

Mr. Blake took up his spade, and his spirits rose 
again. The worthy man simply couldn't help it. 
He loved digging, the smell of the rich earth, the 
sight of newly-turned beds. He walked along, 
swinging his implements of toil, and cook and Eliza, 
the housemaid, watched him from behind the 
flower-box on the kitchen window sill with undis- 
guised admiration. 
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''He's a fine figure of a man — such an air, sucb 
action!" said cook as he swung down the kitchen 
garden, with his chest well thrown out. "I do like 
a high st^per, whether it's a man or a horse." 

'^I've heard that it's the little men as 'as the most 
brains," Eliza ventured, thinking of her own young 
man, who was sadly lacking in inches. ^Them fine, 
showy — " 

"Don't you believe it!" cook interrupted rudely. 
'That was made up by some poor measly little chap 
that couldn't find anything else to say for himself. 
I'm not taken in so easy." 

"If you're thinking of 'Erbert — " Eliza began 
haughtily." 

"I'm not thinking of anybody. Present com- 
pany's always excepted, likewise present company's 
friends and relations." said cook pacifically. "Listen ! 
he's beginning to sing." 

Mr. Blake was resting on his spade for a minute, 
and his voice trolled out rich and fruity. It was a 
voice natiwally fitted for sentiment of all kinds, from 
love to despair, and he was very fond of the senti- 
mental ditties of the days of his youth. 

**And the songs are hushed that gladness sings, 
And the hopes that I cherished have made them 
wings" 

rang out with utmost cheerfulness over the quiet 
kitchen garden. 

"I wonder if he ever had a disappointment?" 
Eliza ventured. "He's young not to have married 
again." 
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"Not he!" cook said scornfully. "He's one of the 
conquering 'ero kind who gets everything they 
wants. I shouldn't say he 'ad overmuch heart, that 
sort 'aven't as a rule. It's a queer world — to think 
what a difference a few pounds of fat make! But 
there!" a little snappishly, "I must get to work. I 
can't stand gossiping 'ere all day." 

Cook was soft-hearted and sentimental, but alas! 
she was fat, so romance was denied her. It was 
not much wonder that at five-and-thirty she had 
come to look on the waist-measure as being one of 
the principal levers that moved the world. 



Chapter Eight 

'7n the day of their bitterest need all 
souls are alone." 

"Well?'* Lady Chelford exclaimed with evident 
anxiety, as her son came in, ''well, what was the 
verdictr' 

"Murdw against some Person or Persons Un- 
known/' he answered. "There was no other verdict 
possible from the evidence," he said. "Everybody 
expected it." He dropped in a chair as though he 
were tired. It had been hot and stuffy in the 
crowded court-room, and he had been consimied by 
anxiety. Thank God it was over and that nothing 
worse had happened. 

'What — how did it pass off, was there much 
excitement, anything — anything fresh?" Lady 
Chelford asked nervously. The tragedy had affected 
her almost as much as anybody in Ferrybridge. 

"No, nothing special. I think we knew most of 
what came out. Of course a great point was made 
of the revolver not having been found. That dis- 
posed of the suicide theory, taken in conjunction 
with the doctor's evidence." 

"Don't you think," Peggy Fenchurch suggested, 
"that the person who did it must have been unpre- 
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pared in a way? I mean if it had been all planned 
and thought out, the person would have left the 
weapon behind? It was running such a risk to take 
it away. It seems to me as though the person had 
rushed ofF in a panic hardly knowing what to do." 

Peggy was spending the day at the Manor House. 
Lady Chelford was very fond of her, and, as Gilbert 
was attending the inquiry, she had sent for Peggy 
to keep her company. She could not bear to be left 
alone at such a time. 

"Yes, the one that committed the crime either lost 
his head or kept it very well," Gilbert replied. "I 
mean the guilty one may have thought it safer to 
destroy the weapon. There might have been finger 
marks on it or something as a guide; now there is 
nothing. It looks as though the person knew Monck 
or his habits pretty well, or how should he have 
known that he kept a revolver? Then Johnson being 
3ent o£f that night may mean that Monck had an 
appointment with somebody — or it may mean 
nothing. Johnson said he often went out after din- 
ner. Altogether it's a pretty puzzling aflfair." 

You didn't give evidence — you were not called?" 
Lady Chelford asked. 

"No, there was no question of that. I hadn't seen 
him for a day or two. Other people could speak 
better as to his movements." 

Gilbert had told his mother of his promise to 
lilah, and, in her fear for him, she had noted it 
with relief. Nobody could mix him up in the affair 
now. There was no necessity for him to say that 
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he had called at the cottage, for it could not do the 
dead man any good, and it would certainly expose 
Gilbert himself to a great deal of unpleasantness r- 
if nothing worse. If he acknowledged that he had 
gone, he must say what took him there. Better 
let sleeping dogs lie. 

"And — and lilah? Was she very nervous, poor 
girl?" 

"No. Quite quiet. She bore it wonderfully well. 
I am glad the worst is over, and now, I hope, she 
will be her old self again in a little while. It has 
thrown a shadow over the place. We shall all take 
a little time to get over it." 

"Indeed, we shall," Lady Chelford said, with a 
shudder. "It seems to have spoilt everything, and 
I shall be glad to get away. I wonder,'' turning to 
her son, "if Lilah would care to go with me? A 
change would do her good." He looked at her grate- 
fuDy, for he knew that the invitation was made at 
some sacrifice to her own feelings. She had not 
much in common with his beautiful fiancee. 

"I should think she would be very glad, and Wa 
kind of you to suggest it," he said. "The sooner she 
gets away the better. A change of scene will do her 
more good than anjrthing else." 

"I will call and ask her to-morrow. I have not 
seen her since it happened," a little nervously. "I 
have been too much upset, and I knew it would be 
worse for her, as they were such friends." Lady Chel- 
ford was loyal to Lilah, for her son's sake, and kept 
up appearances as well as she could. Even to 
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Peggy she had never complained nor discussed the 
situation when gossip was rife outside. Now that 
everything was different, she was prepared to turn 
her back on the past and hope for the best. She 
knew Gilbert too well to think that he would change. 

"I suppose," she added, "that she won't mind see- 
ing me? Or had I better write?" 

"No, go," he said a little sharply. "There is no 
reason why she should shut herself up now; she 
wouldn't want to. Of course she will be glad to see 
you. She hasn't anybody to talk to at home; you 
know what her father is." 

"Is that the end of it?" Peggy asked presently. 
"I hope so. I'm sick of seeing it in the papers and 
hearing it talked about. Wherever you go it's the 
same thing, you can't get away from it. 

"The end — for the present," Gilbert replied. In 
his heart he was praying that it might be forever. 
"If anything fresh is discovered, of course it will all 
come up again." 

"You mean if the murderer is found?" 

"Yes, or if the police think they have a due. For 
some time to come there will be clues — real or 
false — cropping up probably. Everybody will be 
on the look-out, and the police will be inundated 
with suggestions. No doubt," with a half laugh, 
"Mr. Blake will be among the number to offer 
advice." 

"I suppose Lilah^s evidence was rather important? 
Probably she was the last person to speak to poor 
Mr. Monck before it happened." 
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"It was only a word/' he said restively. "Noth- 
ing passed between them of any consequence/' 

"Except that she heard Mr. Monck speak/' Peggy 
exclaimed. "Surely that is of more importance than 
anything else? How weird it seems/' with a little 
shiver, "that they should have been talking such a 
short time before it happened. She had rung him 
up about some trivial thing that didn't matter, and 
such a little while afterwards, there was something 
that mattered so terribly. Who knows if she had 
been ten minutes later — " 

"What's the use of speculating?" Gilbert inter- 
rupted, irritably. "So many things in life are missed 
by less than ten minutes." 

Peggy looked at him, a little surprised. It was 
not like Gilbert to be cross — he was so sweet- 
tempered as a rule. 

"I hope nobody will put that idea into Lilah's 
head/' he went on. "I want her to forget. It's bad 
enough as it is. I don't want her to think that she 
might possibly have saved him if she had done some- 
thing different." 

"Of course not/' his mother said soothingly, "we 
shall all be careful. I think we shall all be glad to 
put it out of our minds as quickly as we can. I 
hope that doesn't sound heartless, but it won't do 
anybody any good to brood over such horrors." 

The next day Lady Chelford went to see Lilah and 
suggested that they should go abroad together for a 
little change. 

'^e shall both be the better for it/' she said 
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kindly. "We're not quite normal people at present, 
everjrthing is so upset. Let us go away till things 
look different. Anywhere you like, I don't mind." 
But Lilah shook her head. 

"You are very kind," she said, 'Tbut I don't feel 
up to it. I haven't the energy to move. I shall be 
better at home." 

"I don't think so. Make an effort, dear. Gilbert 
would like you to gOt He's been very good, hasn't 
he, so won't you do something to please him? He 
wants you to get back your old happy self." 

"And he thinks a week or two's change will give 
it to me?" She laughed gently. "Poor Gilbert ! I'm 
afraid I haven't treated him very well. He was 
better without me. I'm sure you think so." 

Lady Chelford did, and there would have been a 
certain satisfaction in saying so, but she was not a 
selfish woman, and, m a way, she was sony for the 
girl. She looked ill. 

"Never mind about all that," she said kindly, "let 
bygones be bygones. I want to be friends with you 
— better friends than we have ever been. I know 
mothers-in-law haven't much chance as a rule, but 
you might try to like me." 

"I do," the girl said, "I always have. In a way. I 
like you as one likes cool restful things that don't 
change, that are always there. I like your soft silks 
and laces, and that suggestion of violets, and there's 
nothing harsh or noisy about you. You ought to 
have lived a hundred years ago and made pot-pourri 
and that sort of thing." Lady Chelford Sx^^vxl. 
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'TTou think I'm not suited to the present day — 
that I don't understand/' she said. "But try me." 
She put her cool, slim hand on the girl's hot one. 
"My dear, it hasn't been 'roses all the way' even for 
me," she said. "I know what trouble means. I 
loved Gilbert's father, and when he was carried in 
that afternoon — dead — I seemed to fall into a 
black pit where there was no hope. He had ridden 
away, only a few hours before, as young and hand- 
some as Gilbert is to-day. He had turned at the 
end of the drive to wave his hand to me, as he always 
did when he went hunting. He knew I was a little 
nervous." She drew her breath' hard. "I can see 
his face as plainly now as I saw it then, and always 
when the sun sets in a blaze of color behind the belt 
of larches as it did that winter afternoon, I think of 
him." 

For a minute there was silence. "So don't shut 
me out of yoiur confidence because I cannot under- 
stand. If you are in trouble I should like to help 
you." 

"What makes you say that? Of course I've been 
worried and upset, but that is natural enough, isn't 
it? There's nothing special, nothing to bother you 
about. You must give me a little time, that's all." 

"You are sure there's nothing I can do? Don't 
think of me as Gilbert's mother now, but as your 
friend. You look so ill — so unhappy, there are 
little inky pools under your eyes, and your hands 
are burning. I should like to order you to bed and 
send iJ^'/ the doctor." 
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"Who can 'minister to a mind diseased?' Oh, 
don't look so startled, it's not as bad as that. I'm 
imhinged — not quite myself; I talk a lot of non- 
sense. I have done those things I ought not to have 
done, and I'm a miserable sinner. That's true 
enough. But I'm in the same boat with half the 
world." 

"I daresay you are a little feverish," Lady Chel- 
ford said soothingly. "We won't talk any more 
now. You can think over what I have said. I'm 
not going to take no for an answer to-day. There is 
plenty of time. How would you like a sea-trip, or 
the Italian lakes?" 

"I should like the bottom of a pond best in my 
present mood," Lilah said with a hard laugh. "A 
nice clean pond with little white pebbles at the 
bottom, and wild flowers growing on the banks. 
There! forgive me, I'm not really as ungrateful as 
I seem." She put her head down for a moment on 
the soft shoulder. "Gilbert was a lucky boy to have 
such a refuge to come to," she said. 

Lady Chelford stroked her face gently, but said 
no more. There seemed nothing more to say. The 
girl was feverish and hysterical — there was no 
doubt of that. Perhaps all she wanted was time. 
One cannot get over such a shock in a moment. 

Lilah was too restless to settle down to anything 
in these dajrs; her thoughts drove her like a goad. 
When Lady Chelford had gone, she wandered out 
into the garden, but it reminded her of Basil as 
everjrthing else did. How of ten they had strolled up 
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and down the smooth lawns or under the pergola 
where little crimson and gold and white rambler 
roses spread themselves in riotous profusion. He 
had been in and out at all hours; she felt his pres- 
ence everywhere. She remembered how one day — 
could it be only a few weeks ago? — he had broken 
off a cluster of brier roses and twisted it into a 
wreath with his supple fingers, laughing as he 
crowned her. He was wearing white flannels that 
suited his dark face and athletic figure. Who would 
have thought . . . She turned away abruptly and 
went indoors. 

She opened the library door to look for her father. 
She must talk to somebody, though she got tired of 
everything in a few minutes. Mr. Blake was busy 
at his writing-table, but looked up eagerly when he 
heard her. He wanted an audience. 

"I'm getting on," he said, holding up a large sheet 
of cardboard, ruled with the utmost neatness, and 
half covered with writing, of which the most dis- 
tinguished feature was the ornate capital letter at 
the beginning of each line. "What do you think 
of it?" 

"What is it?" she asked languidly. 

"My plan — the plan. Don't you see, I've headed 
it, The Case of Mr. Basil Monck.' Here are the 
Facts," pointing to one side of the thick dividing 
line down the center, "and here," pointing to the 
other, "are the Questions that are waiting for an- 
swers. 

Lilah stared at him a moment, then threw herself 
back iaher chair and laughed a strange laugh. 
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"It's funny, it really is," she said. 

"Funny?" Mr. Blake repeated in an offended 
tone, "I don't see anything funny about it, myself. 
I've taken as "my model — " 

"Oh, I don't mean that," she interrupted, "1 wasn't 
thinking of you. I meant — I don't exactly know 
what I did mean, only life's a queer jumble, isn't it? 
It's a pity we can't sort it out at the beginning and 
parcel it off, as you are doing there," nodding at the 
plan. "We ought to be provided with cards, di- 
vided in half, and headed Things I may do/ and 
Things I may not do.' It might save a lot of 
trouble." 

But Mr. Blake was not paying any attention ; he 
was too much interested in his own work. 

"The first question," he said complacently, is: — 
'Who did it?' " 

"Well, certainly, that does seem the most impor- 
tant. And have you any answer?" 

"I've three in my mind," he said, "any one of 
which might fit." Her face changed. She looked at 
him more attentively. 

"Indeed?" she said slowly. "I should like to hear 
what they are. I'm safe," as he hesitated, "1 won't 
betray you." 

"Of course, it wouldn't do to let it get about. I 
don't want to be prosecuted for libel. I'm only in 
the initial stage at present. By that I mean I am 
considering who might have done it — who had 
anything to gain by doing it; the personal motive 
being a strong incentive. I've no evidence as yet" 
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'Tes, yes," she said impatiently. "I understand. 
Go on." 

"Well," he continued impressively. "First on the 
list comes — Richard Fenchin-ch." Lilah gave a 
sharp exclamation. "I can't help it," he said, "I'm 
considering the matter judicially now. I've put all 
personal feeling on one side. I like Fenchurch, but 
that has nothing to do with it. You must keep calm 
or I can't go on. Now, I ask myself — could Rich- 
ard Fenchurch have done it? And had he anytJiing 
to gain by doing it? To both questions I answer 
'Yes.^ " 

"How do you know? — what do you mean?" she 
cried. "It's horrible — ghoulish ! I don't know how 
you can do it. But, there ! go on." 

"I'm looking at it from the intelligent stranger's 
point of view," he said, "you must remember that. 
I've no personal feeling in the matter. But what I 
am thinking to-day, other intelligent people, with 
what I may call the detective instinct, will be think- 
ing too. Or if not to-day, then to-morrow. 

"I've not been idle, I'v^ collected a good deal of 
information one way and another. Look at this 
note-book ! " He opened it ; it was full of pencillings. 
"All bearing on the case," he said, "things people 
have told me, or things I have jotted down as they 
occurred to me. I've just absorbed all I could, 
offered a blank mind for impressions, as you might 
say." 

She looked at him, half shrinking, half in surprise. 
He was so gay and debonair as a rule, he seemed to 
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have nothing m common with crime and mystery. 
This was a curious side to his character. She could 
imderstand his singing and digging; it was part of 
his breezy ways, but this was different. She had 
never thought much about it before when a "case" 
was outside her own knowledge. Then she had 
scarcely listened to his theories. But that he should 
subject their own friends to the same process re- 
vealed him in a new Ught. 

'TTou want to know what Fenchurch would have 
gained by killing Monck? I will tell you. He is 
in love with Monck's wife.'* 

^^What?" she exclaimed. "But — but she has only 
just come down. I don't imderstand. She is a per- 
fect stranger here. How could he care for her?" 

"Oh, they have been friends for some time, and 
she sent for him almost as soon as she came down. 
You may take my word for it, they will get married 
now. Of course I'm not saying that Fenchurch had 
anything to do with it, but he had the opportu- 
nity, and the motive is there. Two important 
things. After Fenchurch, to my mind, comes r— 
Johnson.'* 

She stared at him a moment without speaking. 

"Johnson?" she said. "Johnson?" 

"Yes, didn't it occur to you? It seems to me quite 
within the bounds of possibility, though, super- 
ficially, there's not as much against him as there is 
against the other. But it would have been easier 
for Johnson than for anybody else, for there was no 
one to interfere with him." 
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"But people don't do such horrible things without 
a very good reason," she said, "imless they are mad," 

"How do we know what reason he may have had? 
We know nothing about him. He's baffled me. I've 
tried to discover something of his antecedents, but 
I can't. There's always something suspicious about 
secrecy." 

"Oh, it's absiu'd," she said impatiently. "He was 
devoted to his master, and had been with him for 
years. What motive could he have? 

*Well, for instance, he might hiave been in want 
of money — love or money are at the bottom of 
most crimes. Johnson isn't a common servant, and 
he may have expensive tastes — something in the 
background — who knows? Monck spent very 
freely, very likely he had a good deal of money 
lying about the house, and Johnson would know 
where it was. Then — ; " But lilah threw out her 
hand. 

"I won't listen to any more," she said, "it doesn't 
seem fair. I don't believe a word of it. I would 
answer for them both. Mr. Fenchurch may be in 
love with Mrs. Monck ^- 1 don't know anything 
about that — but it's a monstrous idea that he 
should kill her husband just because he stood in his 
way. Why, half the world would be killing one an- 
other if that were the case. I don't think much of 
yoiu' discoveries so far. Who is the third person? I 
think you said there were three." 

"Well," hesitating, 'Tie's rather an imcertain quan- 
tity at present. I call him The Unknown/ If he 
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belongs anywhere, he belongs to Monck's past. IVe 
heard that he had rather an adventurous life — that 
he'd knocked about the world a good deal. There 
may have been somebody who was only waiting his 
opportunity to be avenged — some secret enemy." 

"Of course there may have been," Lilah agreed. 
"That seems to me really more feasible than your 
other theories. It looks more like revenge than 
anything else. He may have kept the revolver 
handy because of some secret fear he had. dubious 
that it should have served him so badly in his hour 
of need.'* 

She got up and walked towards the door. As she 
passed her father, she rested her hand for a moment 
on his shoulder. 

"You're a f ery clever man, daddy. Let me know 
if you find out anything else." 



V*4.i 



Chapter Nine 



Behold and see if there is any sorrow like unto 

my sorrow'' 



Basil Monck was buried in the little churchyard 
at Ferrybridge — to most people's surprise, and not 
altogether with the approval of some of them. He 
had been only a summer visitor, a passer-through, 
who did not belong to the soil, so why should he lie 
there — a stranger among them? Many of that 
quiet little commimity had been bom, lived, and 
died in the place, and were friends or neighbors. * 
This man had come from they knew not where, he 
had nothing in comiKion with them — and had died 
a violent death. That, no doubt, was the chief 
reason why the people roimd about wished he had 
been taken elsewhere. They wanted to forget the 
tragedy that had transformed their pretty village; 
they would have liked to remove all traces of it as 
soon as possible. 

"Did he leave instructions what was to be done, 
or was it by his mother's wish?" Lilah asked John- 
son, the first time she met him after the fimeral, 
which had been conducted as quietly as possible at 
an early hour of the morning. 

''Mrs. Monck arranged it,'' he replied. 
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"But why? She was so devoted to him. I should 
have thought she would have liked to have him near 
her. His father is dead ; I wonder he was not buried 
with him.'' Johnson shook his head. 

"I don't suppose she'll ever even come down to see 
his grave," he said. "She's not like that — she's no 
sentiment of that sort. The dead are dead to her. 
All she'll strive for now is to avenge him. She'll 
stick to that to the last day of her life, if need be." 
Lilah shivered. 

"It seems terrible," she said, "just living for that, 
and at her age. She'll kill herself." 

"I don't think she will imtil she's done what she 
wants. They're like that — hard to move, never 
forgettmg, never forgiving. She doesn't want his 
grave to remind her." 

"He seems out of place there," she said, "in that 
little coimtry churchyard, among the flowers. He 
would have been more at home in a big London 
cemetery among other fighters and doers. We're 
too quiet for him here." 

"It's a change," he said cynically, "and he was al- 
ways fond of change." 

"I should not have thought you would have said 
that," she observed, half reproachfully. "He did not 
get tired of you." His eyes flickered. 

"No, I suited him. He didn't like to be put out; 
he wanted everything to go smoothly. I knew his 
ways. Miss. I think I gave him every satisfaction." 

"I am sure you did," she said warmly. "But if he 
Fas fond of comfort and luxury, he could rough it 
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too, he must have roughed it a good deal at one time 
in those wild places abroad when he was living in a 
mining-can^." 

*Tes, I suppose so, Miss. Perhaps that made him 
appreciate his comforts all the more when he got 
them. I didn't know him until he had made his 
money and settled down." 

''I had an idea you might have been abroad with 
him =-. that perhaps you even met out there in one 
of those queer places." 

"Oh, no." He hesitated a momeii?. "As a mat- 
ter of fact we did meet in rather a queer place, but 
it was in London. There's as queer places in Lon- 
don, Miss, as anywhere, I should say." She gave 
him a look of interest. 

"I don't know why I shouldn't tell you," he went 
on, "though it's not a thing I've talked about. The 
first time I saw Mr. Monck was at a night club in 
the west end, where the gambling was pretty high. 
I was an attendant there, looking after the drinks 
and that sort of thing. Got anybody away quietly 
who threatened to be troublesome, cooked hot snacks 
in the early hours of the morning; in short, made 
myself generally useful. I suppose it was seeing I 
could do most things tiiat made Mr. Monck think 
I suited him. 

"At all events, when the club broke up a few 
months later, he asked me to go to him, and I went. 
The wages were good, and I shouldn't have suited 
everybody. He didn't ask for references," he added 
with a laugh. '1 had knocked about almost as much 
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88 he had. References might have been difficult to 
find." 

Lilah remembered her father's words. Had he 
judged Johnson better than she had? A man may be 
very obtuse in his own home, and quite shrewd and 
discerning in outside matters. 

"So you suited one another very well," she said. 
"I expect you will hardly get another place to suit 
you as well. But, of course, there is plenty of time 
to think about that. I suppose you will take a 
holiday first." 

'^es, miss, I shall get away as soon as I can, but 
I'm not leaving for good. I shall be back again in 
a few weeks' time." She looked surprised. "I'm 
going to Sir Gilbert Chelford," he explained. "He's 
not satisfied with his own man." 

"Indeed?" she exclaimed. "I didn't know — I 
hadn't heard." Her face changed, she did not look 
altogether pleased. 

"It's only just settled, miss. I'm to take a month's 
holiday first, I don't want more, I haven't anybody 
particular to see or anywhere particular to go. Sir 
Gilbert has been very kind, I hope I shall be able 
to please him." 

"Oh, I don't suppose there's much doubt of that. 
You've had an excellent training and he isn't diffi- 
cult to please, not half so difficult as Mr. Monck, I 
should say. It'll be quite a change." 

"Yes, miss, I think it wiD." 

"But — but, I rather wonder — I'm a little sur- 
prised that you care to remain in Ferrybri(^. I 
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should have thought you would have had enough 
of it — that you would have been glad to get right 
away." 

'^Qn account of what's happened you mean, miss? 
Well, perhaps, I should, for some reasons, but it 
would have been folly to refuse such a good offer. 
It isn't every day one meets a gentleman like Sir 
Gilbert. I must live it down like others will have 
to do. It's no worse for me than for his friends." 

After a few more words they parted. Lilah went 
to look for her father when she got home, to tell him 
the news. She found him in the garden digging up 
a bed of delphiniums that had scarcely ceased to 
bloom, throwing them out in a heap on the path. 
She picked up a long sheath of blue flowers. 

'What a diame!" she said. "Why, they're not 
half dead." Mr. Blake looked a little guilty. 

*Well, perhaps they might have lasted a little 
longer," he said, "but I shall have so much to do 
later on ; the autumn's always a busy time. I 
jthought I had better be getting on with something." 
^' "I believe you enjoy digging up things better than 
seeing them bloom," she said. "When you look at 
them I seem to see you measuring how long they 
have to live." 

The beginning is better than the end of most 
things, my dear. Youth is better than age, the first 
kiss than the last. We plant new things with new 
hopes, and there is always the chance that we may 
do better than we have ever done before." 

'Johnson is going to the Manor House," she said 
abfD ptiy. "Gilbert has engaged him." 
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Mr. Blake had just brought down another blue 
head, but he paused in his work of destruction to 
stare at her. 

"Indeed?" he said. 'TTou surprise me, I was not 
prepared for that. Now I wonder what it means." 

"Why should it mean anything? That is, any- 
thing suspicious or mysterious? Gilbert wants a 
new valet, and Johnson is a most capable man." 

"I must make a note of it," Mr. Blake said, pick- 
ing up his coat from the wheelbarrow and himting 
for his pocket-book. "Not that I am likely to for- 
get." He put the ivory pencil-head to his lips in a 
thoughtful attitude. But, beyond shaking his head, 
he vouchsafed no information. 

"You see, if Johnson had done anything wrong he 
would be glad to get away," Lilah pursued, "he 
wouldn't take another place here. So that disposes 
of one of your theories." 

"Regarded superficially, my dear, no doubt you 
are right. But you should never trust the obvious 
in a case of this kind. Johnson is a man of the 
world, why should he elect to bury himself in a vil- 
lage, however charming? He has no country tastes, 
no particular friends here, he could do as well or 
better in London among congenial surroundings. 
Therefore, why should he mortify himself by re- 
maining here? Obviously, for reasons we do not 
see?'-'' 

"You said we should not trust the obvious." But 
Mr. Blake pretended not to hear. 

"There must be some reason stronger than his own 
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inclinations. Motives of prudence or policy — 
something to be gained. I can't say what at pres- 
ent, but it must be my business to find out." 

He turned back to his delphiniums, and Lilah 
strolled away, but, ajs usual when he was gardening, 
he broke into song. She caught some of the words: 

''Did they love as I love when they lived by the seat 
Did they wait as I wait for the days that may bef" 

"It's to be hoped not," she exclaimed half sav- 
agely, "not as I loved, poor fool that I was! or they'd 
be pajnng the penalty as I am now." 

When Johnson went to London a few days later, 
one of the first thngs he did was to call on old Mrs. 
Monck. He evidently had an appointment, for she 
received him at once in a little room adoining her 
bedroom ; she was not well enough yet to go down- 
stairs. It would not be called a boudoir, for Mrs. 
Monck was not the kind of person to bonder. There 
was nothing fluffy or particularly feminine about it. 
It was solidly furnished with a large writing-table, 
a bookcase, two comfortable armchairs, and some 
other useful articles. She herself called it her work- 
room, and that was what it looked. 

^^ell," she said, fixing her eyes on him as he stood 
respectfully before her, his head slightly bent, "so 
you hai{^ come." Mrs. Monck's eyes had lost little 
or nothidi; of their brightness with age — and some 
I)eople found that piercing gaze a little trying. She 
sat in one $>l the armchairs, but not in a comfortable 
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attitude. She was leaning a little forward, her right 
hand resting on a stick. 

'1 came as soon as I could, madam." To himself 
Johnson was saying, "His eyes over again." It 
had never struck him as forcibly as now, when her 
cheeks had fallen away, making the eyes look un- 
usua^y large and bright. They burnt in their hol- 
lows like coals. She was an old woman, and she 
looked it for the first time in Johnson's memory; 
but behind the worn, haggard face, innocent now of 
any make-up, the brain was quick and keen as 
ever. She would wear herself out in time, no doubt, 
but she would never rust out. 

"There were a good many little things to settle 
up," he said. "I could not hurry away." 

"It might have looked suspicious," she said with 
the suggestion of a sneer. 

"It might," he agreed, respectfully. 

"Well, now you are here, what have you to say — 
what have you got to tell me?" She spoke impa- 
tiently, tapping her stick a little on the ground. 

"I don't know that I have anything particular to 
say, madam. I think you know all that has hap- 
pened. It was reported in the papers." 

"Nonsense!" the word rapped out sharply. "Do 
I know all the talk — the whispers — the half- 
spoken words? That is what I want to hear. The 
papers!" She made a contemptuous sound, "they 
daren't say anything; they're afraid of being called 
to account. Sit down and tell me all 3rou know, or 
think, or suspect" 
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Johnson sat down, but he seemed to find some 
difficulty in beginning. Mrs. Monck leant forward 
on her stick till her face was nearly on a level with 
his. 

"What are they saying among themselves?'^ she 
said. *Whom do they suspect? Can't you speak? 
— you're hiding something/' she broke out fiercely, 
"shielding somebody perhaps." 

"I'm not doing anything of the sort/' he retorted. 
"I know very little more than you do — than all the 
world knows. I believe the police are keeping an 
eye on several people, but it's only in the hope of 
something turning up. There's nothing that can 
really be called a clue, as far as I know." 

"Are you going to help me? I'll make it worth 
your while. I'm riot going to talk sentiment. I 
don't suppose you were particularly devoted to my 
son, for he would be a hard master. But if you can 
find his murderer, you can ask almost any reward 
you like. I know you're not too scrupulous, for you 
wouldn't have suited him if you had been — that's 
why I sent for you. You had better opportunities 
for knowing him and his friends than most people. 
You ought to be able to do better than the police." 

Johnson showed no surprise or annoyance. He 
wore his accustomed air of the superior, confidential 
servant, who is never taken aback. 

"I've taken another situation in Ferrybridge," 
he said. "If necessary, madam, will you be kind 
enough to speak for me in the circumstances? I 
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don't suppose you will be troubled, as the gentleman 
knows me, but it might be more satisfactory/' 

"Of course, you shall have an unimpeachable 
character/' she said. "I know you were a perfect 
treasure. Basil wouldn't have kept you so long if 
you hadn't been. He wasn't easy to please. How 
did you manage to put up with him?" 

"You're not going to say? Well, of course, it's no 
business of mine. I suppose he was liberal with his 
tips. You think it strange of me talking like this 
perhaps?" She laughed. "My good man, you 
stayed in this house often enough to see that my son 
and I were too much alike not to clash. I couldn't 
have lived with him. But that," passionately, 
"didn't prevent my thinking the world of him when 
he was away — doesn't help me now. Whatever he 
was, I wanted him, and he wanted me. We might 
quarrel, but we couldn't do without one another — 
and now ..." She threw out her hands with an 
infinitely desolate gesture. 

"The gentleman I'm going to," he said slowly, "is 
Sir Gilbert Chelford. You have heard of him, and 
you wiU remember perhaps that he lives at the 
Manor House with his mother." 

She looked at him sharply. 

"I remember," she said. "Basil didn't like him-r- 
hated him, indeed. I never quite understood why. 
There was some rivalry over a girl, wasn't there — 
but Basil needn't haye been afraid of anybody." 

"I think I could explain that if you wouldn't be 
offended."- 
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^^Speak out. Don't stand on ceremony. We are 
on diBferent terms now — we're working together. 
You're in my confidence." 

"I think you are right, madam, in saying that my 
master came near to hating Sir Gilbert, and the 
reason was that he envied him — was jealous of 
him." Mrs. Monck gave an angry exclamation, but 
Johnson went on. "You said I might speak plainly, 
and I am doing so. Sir Gilbert is the big man of the 
place and everybody looks up to him. Mr. Monck 
did not like that ; he liked to come first. Sir Gilbert 
was a step higher than him in every way. He was 
younger, richer, better looking, and belonged to a 
county family." 

"You certainly don't min.ce your words." 
"I have sometimes thought," Johnson continued 
imperturbably, "that Mr. Monck paid attention to 
Sir Gilbert's young lady more to annoy him than 
anjrthing else. Of course he admired her — nobody 
could help it — but I think it was knowing she be- 
longed to somebody else — and to him especially — 
that made her so tempting." 

"I daresay you're right there. He always wanted 
what he couldn't have, even as a baby. . . . And 
when do you go to this paragon?" _ 
"In a month^s time, madam." 
"You're taking quite a long holiday." 
His face changed a little for the first time. 
"After six years? Mr. Monck never gave me 
more than a few dajrs at a time. He couldn't spare 
me, he said." 
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"Well, you had plenty of variety with him — 
more than you'll have with your new master, very 
likely. But I'm glad you're going to him, and that 
you're stopping in Ferrybridge, for it will make 
things easier. You'll be on* the spot, and able to see 
all that goes on." 

"You think, madam, that it was somebody in 
Ferrybridge who did it?" 

"Yes, I do. Why, what do you think?" 

''I don't know. Sometimes I think one thing, and 
sometimes another. Of course everything's been in 
confusion. When I go back after a month the}rll 
have settled down and I may be able to find out 
something. People will be off their guard." 

There was no answer, and he got up to go. 

"Wait a minute. Have you heard anything about 
my daughter-in-law?" 

"Nothing since she was down for the inquest, 
madam, and nothing particular then. Everybody 
was sorry for her, and said how well she had be- 
haved. It was a trying position, and she was very 
brave." 

Mrs. Monck made a half contemptuous soimd 
with her lips. 

"Well, her martyrdom is over at last," she said, 
"she is going to be happy, for she is going to get 
married again. You wouldn't have thought she 
would have been in such a hurry, would you, when 
the first venture had not been a success." 

"I am glad," he said. "I hope she will be happy." 
The hard old woman glared at him. 
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"Your sentiments do you credit," she said. "You 
talk like a Sunday School teacher. You are de- 
veloping in quite a new direction." He made no 
answer. 

"Well, as you are so pleased about it, you won't 
mind going to see her married. It's to take place. in 
a few weeks, I believe. She made no secret of it to 
me. She's not wasting much time, is she — not pro- 
longing the days of mourning?" 

"Would you believe her if she expressed regret?" 

"Perhaps not, but I don't like her any the better 
for showing him so little respect. If he spoilt her 
life, she didn't improve his. He might have been 
another man with another woman. He wanted 
someone with experience to manage him. A woman 
of the world who could hold her own, not a romantic 
little chit, who knew nothing of men." 

"She would know a good deal now, so I hope she 
will get on better this time. May I ask who the 
gentleman is, madam?" 

"Don't you know? She must have kept it very 
quiet down there. It's a Ferrybridge man, she told 
me, named Fenchurch." 

"Mr. Fenchurch?" Johnson exclaimed. "Well, I 
am surprised, I had no idea, and I don't think 
anybody else had. Of course she was only down 
for one night, and, naturally, she kept very quiet 
then." 

"Ad you know them both you'll find the wedding 
quite interesting, and I want to have a description 
of it. Just curiosity, you know. I'll find out the 
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exact date and where it's to take place and tell you. 
Of course it'll be perfectly quiet — nobody asked, for 
it wouldn't look well. That is all my daughter-in- 
law would consider necessary, though her husband 
was done to death so foully only a few weeks ago, 
and nobody but an old woman to see that he is 
avenged." 

"You can hardly call him her husband — it's been 
no more than an empty word for years," said John- 
son. "But I'll go to the wedding and let you know 
how it goes oflf. I'm staying in town for the pres- 
ent — perhaps you would like my address." She 
nodded, and he wrote it down. 

" 'Duval's, Cross Street, Soho'," she said, reading 
it aloud. "So that's where you're staying. Well, I 
daresay it will suit you. Not as repectable as 
Bloomsbury, but more amusing." She dismissed 
him with a nod, and sank back in her chair, 
looking very exhausted. Even with her pride and 
self-control, it had been a trying interview. John- 
son went softly towards the door. 

"Don't forget," she said, "that I can make you 
independent, and that nobody will do as much for 
you as I can. Keep your eyes open and don't neg- 
lect a chance. I'm not much use tied up here, so 
you must be my eyes and ears. Think how I should 
watch and listen I He wouldn't escape me." 

"Ill do my best. You shall be kept informed of 
what happens, madam. I can easily run up — it'll 
be safer than writing." 

"Ill make it worth your while. It's not only the 
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£300 IVe oflfered publicly. You shall have double 
that — more — if you put the clue in my fingers 
soon. Give me something to go upon, and I'll fol- 
low it up, step by step, to the end. IVe only that 
to live for now." 

As Johnson went down the stairs, his feet making 
no sound on the thick carpet, he put his hand to his 
breast-pocket with a curious smile. He moved with 
the light, deft tread of the well-trained servant. He 
was never awkward or m the way, but sometimes 
his movements were so quiet as to be almost secre- 
tive. His action now as he put his hand to his breast 
had something stealthy in it. 

"I wonder what she would say if she knew what I 
have here?" he was thinking. "She would give a good 
deal to see that letter. It was fortunate it had the 
address on the envelope, or I shouldn't have known 
where it had come from and might have left it where 
it was." 



Chafus Ten 
"Take my hands, they are yours to hold/' 

RiCHABD Fenchubch and Irma Monck, were 
married in an old City church emrly one mcnming 
about a month after Johnson's interview with old 
Mrs. MoncL The church was old and gloomy, with 
a musty smell, recalling the dead that had been 
buried there a himdred years ago. Irma walked on 
their tombstones as she went to the altar. But it 
was safe and quiet, and nobody would be likely to 
see them there. 

Even on this perfect morning of late summer, the 
air struck chill and damp as one went in. Johnson 
shivered as he stood looking round, half doubtfully 
for a moment ; he could not see well coming in from 
the sunshine. Then he discovered that he was a 
minute or two late, for the ceremony had already 
commenced. He walked softly up the aisle and en« 
tered a pew about half way up the church. The 
service was soon over, and the two for whom it had 
been performed turned away to gp out into the 
world together — man and wife. 

Johnson watched them curiously as they came 
toward him. Richard Fenchurch was a typical speci- 
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men of the healthy, well set-up Englishman turned 
out by the Public Schools, but he had never looked 
quite as he did to-day, for he had never been so 
happy before in his life. He had gained his heart's 
desire, that was evident. The solitary watcher 
turned his attention to the bride. Yes, she was 
happy too — there was no doubt of that, though not 
in quite such a buoyant way. She looked younger 
and brighter than Johnson had ever seen her, and 
there was hope in her face as well as happiness, but 
both had been strangers for so long that perhaps 
they were a little shy, a little wondering, a little 
afraid. That is the price that experience pays. 

Johnson saw her eyes fall on him, casually, care- 
lessly — at first without recognition, then with a 
touch of fear. It was evident that he was not a 
welcome visitor. She stopped, and her husband, 
feeling the pressure on his arm, looked round to see 
what was the matter. He had not noticed Johnson 
till then. 

"Hallo!" he exclaimed in astonishment. "Who 
would have expected to see you here? It's Johnson, 
isn't it? It's so dark, I didn't see you." 

*Tfes, sir." Fenchurch turned to his wife. 

"It's Johnson," he said. *Tou know — " 

"Oh, yes, I know." She looked at him, question- 
ing, suspecting, wondering as to what he did there? 
Why had he come? A shadow had fallen on the 
day — a shadow of the past. Her heart sank. John- 
son saw, and hastened to reassure her. 

"May I offer you by best wishes, madam, and you 
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too, sir? I hope you'll be very happy — I'm sure 
you will. I hope you don't think it a liberty, my 
looking in, but being close by and hearing — " 

"Oh, that's all right," Richard interrupted 
heartily. "Thanks very much — very good of you. 
Now we must be going, they're getting impatient," 
looking at the ancient pewK)pener, who was waiting 
to lock up the church. "Good morning," and with 
a friendly nod, he went on, though Irma had half 
hesitated as though she would have said something. 

'What was he doing there? — how did he find 
out?" she said when they got outside. "I can't un- 
derstand it, it seems so strange." 

"Oh, he'd nothing better to do. He's having a 
holiday, and it is something to fill up the time," 
her husband replied. "Never mind about him. 
Let's talk of ourselves — that's much more interest- 
ing." 

"But how did he know? We've been so careful; 
I've told nobody; we said we wouldn't. Not that 
I'm ashamed, but I didn't want any fuss or bother." 

"I know. Though I shouldn't have cared myself 
if it had been shouted from the house-tops. And 
we managed very well, too, for we've given them 
all the slip. They'll have quite a shock," with a 
laugh, "when they see it in the papers to-morrow.'* 
Richard was so happy that he couldn't see trouble 
in anything. He had got his own way. At one 
time he had been afraid that Irma might sacrifice 
herself and him to some absurd scruple. Now he 
was safe. 
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"I forgot that I told old Mrs. Monck," she said 
presently. "She asked me and I couldn't very well 
refuse. Besides, I didn't want her to think I was 
hiding it from her." They were making their way 
slowly through the busy streets, thronged with City 
men. They had walked to the church so as not to 
attract attention. '^She must have sent Johnson. 
That's it, I'm sure." 

"Very likely. Well," with a laugh, "I hope he'll 
prove a good reporter, and tell her how happy we 
looked, what a charming bride you made — " 

"Not much like a bride," she said, looking down 
at her dark coat and skirt. "You ought to have had 
a white bride, Dick, all innocence and ignorance — a 
girl not a woman. I'm too old for you — too sober 
and sad." 

"Rubbish!" he retorted, making the crowd an 
excuse to take her arm. "Do you think I'm going 
to listen to nonsense like that on my wedding day?" 
His hand slipped for a moment down to hers. No- 
body noticed. All these hurrying men were too 
busy with their own affairs to have any time to 
waste on lovers. "Don't run down my property," 
he added. 

"A poor thing, but your own," she said half mock- 
ingly. "You know you might have done much 
better; everybody will say so." 

"On the contrary, they will wonder who the no- 
body is that that clever writer, Irma Lessingham^ 
has married. You see, I've nothing in particular to 
recommend me. I can't even give you the home you' 
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ought to have, on my reduced income. I feel savage 
with myself when I think what a fool I was." 

"Never mind, we shall manage very comfortably 
together. I don't want the 'silk stockings of life' 
now, as somebody says, but just a cozy hole to creep 
into — a door one can shut against the world and 
its worries. Sometimes when I was tired of work, 
when I got up in the morning feeling that nothing 
mattered, I used to spur myself on with visions of 
the workhouse in my old age." 

"And yet you would not take anything from him. 
It was your right; it was his duty to support you." 

" *Duty,' yes, I suppose so. But if I had taken 
anything, I couldn't have cut myself so completely 
adrift from him. I can't tell you exactly how I felt, 
but when I went away, I was sick of it all. I never 
wanted to see him nor hear his name again." 

"There! we won't talk of it, it was stupid of me. 
It's all over and done with, thank goodness. Now 
I must wire to Peggy. I should like her to know 
before anybody else. I'm afraid she'll feel a little 
hurt that I didn't tell her." 

'TTou must put the blame on me. I think perhaps 
I was a little afraid of her. You and she have been 
so much to each other that she'll look on me as an 
interloper." 

"That she won't. She'll fall in love with you at 
once as I did. But here we are," as they reached 
the station. "Away dull care! We're oflf for the 
holidays." He was as happy as a schoolboy, and 
Irma;.as she looked at him, felt her spirits rise. She 
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was not too old to make a fresh start, and everything 
promised well. Surely she had a right to be happy 
now. 

^TfouVe no flowers," he said, "you must have a 
tiny bimch — just a buttonhole. I ought to have 
thought of it before." 

He bought a spray of carnations and maidenhair 
at the flower-stall, and she fastened them in her 
waist-belt. 

"That's better! You look ten years younger al- 
ready than you did when I met you this morning. 
I take all the credit; I'm as good as a tonic." 

'Tfou're a thousand times better," she said 
warmly. "Don't you know that there's no beautifier 
like happiness? I had a bad night; I was feeling 
nervous and all to pieces when I met you. I couldn't 
have worn flowers then, for they would have been 
out of place. It's different now. I feel like a girl 
again, I've gone back a hundred years." 

She looked up at him with shining eyes. Irma's 
nature was too sensitive for her own comfort, and * 
was apt to go up and down too quickly. Richard 
answered her with a smile that set her heart beating. 
She had had a hard struggle, she had been buffeted, 
and passed ov^, and forgotten, and now it was good 
to be something to somebody again — to have things 
done for her instead of doing them herself. Best of 
all was it to have Dick Fenchurch with his honest 
eyes and straight, clean ways. She had had enough 
of clever men. 

"That's our train," he said. "Come along," and 
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they hurried to the platform. They were going to 
have a fortnight's honeymoon motoring about the 
country in Dick's comfortable two-seater, which was 
to meet them some way down the line. They hadn't 
made any plans, beyond the one that they were 
going to enjoy themselves. Nothing had been ar- 
ranged or mapped out ; they were to follow the fancy 
of the moment. 

''We'll stop at the prettiest village inns and go 
over the old country churches, and never know to- 
day what we are going to do to-morrow," Irma had 
said, and so it had been decided. "I'm tired of being 
punctual and methodical. I should like to be as 
haphazard as a tramp." 

And Dick, who loved the country and whose tastes 
were simple, adopted the idea with enthusiasm, as, 
indeed, he would have agreed had she suggested a 
journey to Timbuctoo, being in that frame of mind 
when one believes that the beloved can do no wrong. 
It is surely to their credit that women do not take 
more advantage of this condition; perhaps they do 
not realize, at the time, that it is not eternal. 

When Johnson left the church, he strolled leisurely 
away, wondering what he should do with the rest 
of the day. Perhaps it would be best to see Mrs. 
Monck first and get that settled, then he would be 
free to enjoy himself. He had little or nothing to 
tell her, but he knew she would be expecting him. 
He took an omnibus going in the direction of Russell 
Square and moimted to the top. He liked London; 
he liked the crowds, the movement, the Ufe. He 
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leant back, a cigarette in his mouth, and watched 
the coming and going, the huge drama, the little 
side-scenes, with eyes that noted everything. 

"It's the only place worth living in," he muttered. 
"Why do I go back?" His blood quickened, and he 
grew more alive. Here he was a man among men ; 
nobody knew anything about him; nobody knew 
or cared. There was something exhilarating even 
about that. At Ferrybridge, he was Johnson, the 
valet, a superior upper servant — nothing more, 
nothing less, and he had trained himself to l(K)k and 
speak the part to perfection. 

But once, a long time ago, fifteen — twenty years, 
he had been something better — a free man, with the 
world before him. Now what concerned him most 
was to make comfortable provision for his old age; 
not to be at the mercy of anybody. 

He glanced at Mrs. Monck's house before he en- 
tered, and wondered if she were looking out for him, 
behind the closely curtained window where she was 
sitting. It had always been, to his thinking, a dull 
house in a dull square, but it seemed to have grown 
duller. The shrubs had withered in the window- 
boxes, the blinds were half down, there was no sign 
of life or movement anywhere. His spuits dropped. 
The atmosphere of the house weighed on him. It 
was so fresh and buoyant outside, here everything 
was as heavy and still as death. 

"Well," she said, as he went in, "well, what has 
happened? Is it over?" Her voice was eager and 
impatient, as though she had found it hard to wait; 
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aa though^ too^ she hoped something might have 
intervened at the last moment. 

*Te8, they are married," he said. She dropped 
back in her chair. Johnson looked at her curiously. 
For the moment she seemed to have forgotten him, 
staring straight before her, as if other things claimed 
her attention. 

"So, that's done with," she said at last. "She's 
Basil's widow no longer, but another man^s wife. 
She'll be no more use. It rests with you and me 
now. . . How did she look?" she asked abruptly. 

^'Very happy and contented — they both did. 
There was nobody there, but I don't think they 
wanted anybody, and there were no flowers or music, 
or anything to make things cheerful, but I don't 
think that mattered much either. They were happy 
enough without." 

"You're getting sentimental in your old age," she 
sneered. "I don't know anything about him, but 
she isn't as happy now as when she married Basil. 
This man's only got the second-best, after all. When 
do you go back to Ferrybridge?" she asked, closing 
the subject. 

"The day after to-morrow, madam." 

"I'm glad of that. There's been enough delay, 
and we must set to work at once." She spoke with 
feverish energy. "Keep a diary and jot down every 
trifle. I may see some meaning in it if you don't. 
It'll be something for me to do, and I may be able 
to help that way. You can post the notes on to me 
outside Ferrybridge. Of course they mustn't know 
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down there that we've anything to do with one an- 
other." 

Johnson gave a sigh of relief when he got outside ; 
he was not in the mood for such things. He had 
only a few Inore hours to be his own master, and he 
wanted to enjoy them. So he went to call for a girl 
friend and took her to lunch at a little Breton res- 
taurant in Soho, where everything was calculated 
to put you on good terms with yourself, from the 
welcoming smile of Madame, the patronne, to the 
"petit filet" done to a turn. The white-painted 
lattice windows, the spotless linen and quaint 
crockery, the neat-handed Breton w^dtresses, were 
all harmonious details of a delightful whole. John- 
son turned to his companion with a smile when the 
more substantial plats had been disposed of. 

"An omelette an rhum, Lolette?" and Lolette said 
she would. She was half French, and half English, 
and wholly charming. Johnson was not in love with 
her; he was not in love with anybody; he, himself, 
would have said that he had got over all that sort 
of thing long ago, but she was a good pal. You 
could not have wanted a better for a dull day. Lo- 
lette swam on the surface of things, like a may-fly, 
whose life is too short for worry, and Johnson was 
glad enough to do the same for a change. He had 
gone down to the depths often enough. 

'Tfou are happy, my friend," she said presently. 
"I have never seen you so gay. What has hap- 
pened?" 

'Terhaps it's the wiae," he suggested, taking up 
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the wicker-cased bottle. "Gone to my head — you 
know I've a weak head." She laughed as though it 
were a great joke. "You must chink glasses with 
me — I Ve a toast to propose." He filled her glass^ 
and she looked at him with dancing eyes. 

^Wish me good luck," he said, "a pocketful of 
money. I Ve got a big thing on." She put down her 
glass with a little gesture of disdain. 

"Money!" she said. "But no! I cannot drink, 
it is not a pretty sentiment, see you, it would spoil 
the wine." 

"There's no other for me now; nothing else that 
matters half as much." She looked at him reproach- 
fully. 

"For me," she said, " 7i n'y a que Vamour et la 
mort' When one is gone then I am ready for the 
other." He had a smattering of French, as of most 
things, and he understood. 

"You'll know better, some day," he answered with 
a laugh, "you'll find out that lots of things come 
between love and death.' Commonplace things, 
perhaps, but enjoyable in their way. But drink up 
your wine. 111 forgive you. I was foolish and ro- 
mantic myself at twenty." 

"You!" she said with a flout of her lips. "But 
it is impossible — I cannot picture it. You must 
always have been of a wiseness, truly remarkable — 
an example for the others." 

"You're wrong there," he answered, his face cloud- 
ing, "I've made one or two of the worst mistakes a 
man could make; otherwise I shouldn't be where I 
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am at four-and-forty. But, please the pigs, I'm not 
going to make any more/' He put a cognac in his 
coffee and drank it off. "Now come along ; we'll go 
and see 'The Rumpty-tumpty GirlJ 
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Chapter Eleven 

^'There is fair store in Love's garden 

Of herbs to heal and bless, 
But the fairest vail is poppies pale 
That bring forgetfulness 
Sleep and forgetfulness." 

"I'm sorry you wouldn't go away with mother," 
Gilbert said, "it would have done you good. She 
was very disappointed." 

"Not really, I think. Lady Chelford was very 
kind; nobody could have been kinder, but we 
haven't much in common. She will be happier with 

Peggy." 

"I wanted you to go, for it would have been a 
good opportunity for you both to get better ac- 
quainted. She took Peggy, because you wouldn't 
go, and she was sorry for her. Dick's marriage up- 
set her a good deal. I think he might have let her 
into the secret, even if he didn't want anybody else 
to know, though why they should have kept it a 
secret at all I don't see." 

"It was very soon afterwards," in a low tone. 

"Six or seven years. They had been separated 
as long as that, I understand. That is the way it 
should be looked at^ according to my thinking ^r 
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the only fair, sensible way. Why should she waste 
any more of her life? She had been tied to him 
like a slave — such things ought not to be." 

"I was sorry for Peggy too; I wonder what she 
will do now? Her home is gone. It was kind of 
your mother to take her away. She will get over it 

I a little before she meets them." 

"But you won't let her be kind to you. You keep 
us all at a distance, even me. Lilah, it can't go on 
like this." 

^ "What do you want?" she asked. 

It^s two months now since it happened, but 

1 you've never been the same since; you don't seem 

r to get over it. I've made every allowance for the 

t shock and horror, but I confess I don't understand 

I you, and it makes me miserable. . . . Are you still 

mourning for the man who should have been noth- 
ing to you?" 
"1 don't know. I don't understand myself. I've 

k tried, but it seems no use." 

J 'Tou've tried what?" 

I "Tried to forget, to be my old self, to — to do my 

r duty." 

; He sighed. 'Tf our duty to me, do you mean? Has 

it come down to that — is that all you can do for 
me, Lilah?" She did not answer. 

"I asked you once before — since this happened — 
if you would like your freedom, and you said no. If 
I asked the same question now. ..." 

"I should give you the same answer — No! — 
Not You're my best friend. How could I want to 
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lose you? But it may be selfish of me to keep you, 
if you wish to be free — " 

*'Not as long as you want me," he said. "I love 
you as much as ever. I'd do anything for you, and 
it wrings my heart to see you looking like you do, 
and to know I can do nothing — that I'm no use." 

"But you are. You can do more for me than any- 
body, and I should be lost indeed without you. Only, 
I'm selfish to keep you. I'm spoiling your life; I 
don't wonder your mother can't like me." 

"My dear, whether you say *go' or 'stay,' it comes 
to much about the same thing. I'm yours. I don't 
change so easily." 

"But I'm not good enough — not what you had 
a right to expect, what you thought I was when 
you first cared. I wonder you're not tired of me. 
I've been no good to you — only a worry almost 
from the first" 

"Do you think 'goodness' has much to do with it? 
You are you; I suppose that explains more than 
all the reasoning. Love is a problem, no doubt, but 
not a mathematical one. You can't say so much 
'goodness' is equal to so much love,' because it 
isn't. There may be an appalling amount of good- 
ness without any love to balance it." He laughed 
in a half-hearted way. 

Lilah's face softened almost to tenderness as she 
looked at him. He had suffered too, it was evident; 
there were signs of strain. He looked older; he had 
lost his high spirits; his laugh was not as ready. She 
remembered how tired she had got of it some- 
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times — that hearty laugh, which rang out at any 
excuse. She had not heard it much lately. 

He turned and met her eyes, and took hope from 
them. His face flushed. She must care stiU or she 
would not look like that. He put out his hand half 
diffidently — he had always been too diffident. 
Basil would have taken while he hesitated. He 
clasped the slack hand that lay in her lap. 

"Why won't you trust me?" he said. "We're 
neither of us happy nor likely to be, going on like 
this. Why not make a change; it could hardly be 
for the worse even from your point of view, you look 
so ill and miserable. Marry me, as quietly as you 
like, but without any more delay, and trust me to 
make you happy — if not to-day then to-morrow." 

He felt her shrink, but he went on. He must say 
all he could now, for he felt that he had given way 
too much. 

"You know that people are talking. They think 
you are fretting for him, and they pity me. 
Wouldn't it be better to put a stop to it, for your 
sake as well as mine? Of course they don't say a 
word to my face, but I know what they're thinking, 
and it's all I can do sometimes — " he stopped 
abruptly. "I might break down some day, it would 
be better not. My nerve's not as good as it was; I 
can't always answer for msrself. . . . Am I very 
selfish?" he added, as she did not answer. 

"You're not selfish at all; you've been only too 
kind and patient. But — " 

"There is no reason for delay. We should have 
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been married before this, probably, if nothing had 
happened. Trust me to make you forget. Well 
bury the past together. I know all about it, and I 
know it can be forgotten. I," his voice changed, "I 
may not have been as strong as he was living — to 
my shame, be it said — but I'm more than a match 
for him dead." 

"Hush!" she cried, "don't say that, don't speak of 
him. It's not he that stands between us now — at 
least I don't think so ; it's myself. I don't seem to 
have any heart for anything. I only want to be left 
alone." 

"It's the worst thing for you. The longer you shut 
yoiUTself up, the harder it will be to come out. Make 
an effort for my sake. Remember how happy we 
were in the beginning. For the sake of those days, 
if you cared the least bit, be good to me now. If 
you're on the rack, so am I. I don't sleep well, I'm 
always thinking and worrying." 

"Poor Gilbert! What a muddle it's all been — 
what a lot of harm I've done ! And I didn't mean to 
do any harm. I was foolish and careless; I went 
my own way, without thinking, and this is the end." 

"Not the end," he said. "At your age, with so 
much life before us, why do you say such things? 
At the most it is only the end of a chapter; b^in 
the next with me." 

"If you wish," she said after a moment, "if you 
wish — if it will make you happy." 

"Of course it will," eagerly. "It's the best thing 
in the world for both of us. Does that sound very 
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conceited?" tenderly. "Trust me, it'll come true, 
I'd do more for you than anybody else would, for I 
understand and I'd be patient. Only give me a 
chance." 

"You come first," she said, "I've nobody else to 
think of. It shall be as you wish." 

"But you wish it too? If it's not quite the same 
as it was, you do care still, don't you? You're not 
doing this only to please me? I shouldn't like 
that." 

"No, to please myself as well. You're right; it 
will be best. I've brooded too long — made too 
much of things. I'll make a fresh start and get away 
from them. You mustn't let me think." 

"You shan't! We'll be so gay and frivolous that 
youll never have time. We'll take every pleasure 
that comes along. We'll forget everything and 
everybody except ourselves. Will that do? Only 
first, we must be married. You haven't *named the 
day.' " 

There was some argument over that, but eventu- 
ally Gilbert reduced the time of waiting to three 
months. They would be married early in the New 
Year. "I don't see why we should wait at all," he 
said. 

*Tfour mother wouldn't like a hole-and-corner 
wedding; everything must be done properly. It's 
due to your position — and to me. I don't want 
people to say that I rushed the thing for fear of 
losing you." 

"They're not likely to say that. But perhaps 
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you're right. Three months then — not a day more. 
I'm as happy as a sandboy," throwing up his head 
with a gay laugh. "You've taken years from my 
life. Do you know," growing grave, "that I was 
getting very old?" 

"Poor boy! But you mustn't think about it any 
more. I'm going to make you happy if I can, for 
you deserve it." Already she looked brighter and 
better for the decision. She held herself more erect ; 
there was hope in her face, a light in her eyes that 
had not been there for many a day. She was young ; 
she would forget. She was surely not so weak that 
she could not free herself — shake oflf the thoughts 
and fancies that tormented her. 

"I'm sorry about one thing — that you've taken 
Johnson," she said presently. 

'Why, don't you like him? He's a splendid 
servant. I've never been so well looked after 
before." 

"I daresay. All the same, I'm sorry." 

"But why? What diflFerence will it make? He 
won't interfere with you." 

"Of course not. It's only a silly fancy. He — he 
reminds me of all the horrors, for he was with him 
so long that I can't help connecting the two together. 
I don't like to think of him being with you." 

"But that's nonsense! He couldn't help it, poor 
chap. It was hard luck for him. He was awfully 
upset at the time, but I'm glad to say he's getting 
over it now." 

"Oh| I know I'm unreasonable, for, of course, he's 
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not to blame^ but it's just a feeling that I can't help. 
I would rather not have had anything to remind me." 

"But there are other things — that isn't all. We 
must live at the Manor House — you will see ... '* 
He hesitated. 

"Yes, I suppose so," she said slowly. 

"We'll nm up to town pretty often, go anjnvhere 
you like, but this must be our home. It's my duty 
to live here and look after things. I couldn't be 
happy long anywhere else. You see that, don't 
you?" 

^Tfes. As you say, I must get over it. I won't 
give way any more. I've made up my mind." 

"If you really object to Johnson, I'll give him no- 
tice. I spoke to him on the impulse of the moment. 
Perhaps it would have been better if he hadn't 
come, though he's so quiet and unobtrusive, you'll 
hardly notice him. He never speaks of what hap- 
pened unless I do — never says a word about his 
former master." 

"Don't say anything; leave it as it is," she said. 
"You can't send him away now. It wouldn't be 
fair — besides he would wonder. I've no fault to 
find with him personally — quite the contrary." 

When Gilbert was leaving, Lilah went out with 
him, and they ran against Mr. Blake in the garden. 
He greeted them with his accustomed cheerfulness. 

"Something accomplished, something done, has 
earned a night's repose," he said, passing a delicate 
handkerchief over his brow. "I've really had a hard 
day's work." His mind was full of transplanting. 
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Shrubs that did not do their duty had scant grace 
allowed them, or he might have noticed something 
different from usual in the pair. "I've moved the 
arbutus round to — '* 

But Gilbert was impatient. 

"I should like to teU you my good news," he said. 
"Lilah has fixed the day and we're going to be mar- 
ried in three months." Mr. Blake looked at them 
with more interest. 

. "ReaUy?" he said. ^WeU, I'm glad — reaUy quite 
delighted, though of coimse, I sh^ miss her terribly 
— terribly. But she's been rather oflf color lately, 
for that afifair at the cottage was a nasty shock. It'll 
do her good to get away from it all for a time." He 
shook his head at them mournfully. "Ah I youth — 
youth! there's nothing like it. ^Gather ye roses 
while ye may,' the time is all too short." 

When Lilah went back to the house, she foimd 
her father in the library. He was smoking a cig- 
arette and reading the paper, but he put it down at 
once when she came in. She thought he looked at 
her more attentively than usual. 

"That's a good chap," he said, "honest and above- 
board ; you couldn't do better. When I'm under the 
daisies it'll be some comfort to me to know that. 
You're a beauty — I don't speak as a father but as 
a man of taste — but all the same you've been fw- 
tunate. I hope you recognise that, my girl." 

"I think so," she said. "Gilbert is all that I could 
wish." 

"It sounds a little cold, but that's the way of the 
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present day. You take everything coolly — even 
love. In my time we lost our heads, and were glad 
to lose them. But I suppose it's all right — it comes 
to the same thing. . . . You're happy?" 

"Of course. Why shouldn't I be?" 

*Why not, indeed? I've been rather a careless 
father, I'm afraid — nature does not always make 
the proper people parents — but I should like you to 
be happy. You've fluttered about my life like a 
white butterfly, and I shall miss you." 

"Why, daddy!" She knelt down by his chair 
and put her hand on his shoulder. "Don't be afraid; 
I shall be aU right." 

"I hope so, my dear. I'm glad to hear you say so. 
Lately once or twice, I've wondered if anything 
were the matter, but I don't think being a parent 
gives one the right to pry. I'm a light, superficial 
person myself, and I thought you took after me. 
There are so many beautiful things waiting to be 
enjoyed that it seems a pity to look for trouble." 

When Lilal^ went upstairs to dress for dinner she 
put on a loose wrapper and sat down in front of the 
toilet-table with her hair undone, but that w.as as 
far as she got. She leant back in her chair, and her 
thoughts wandered. It had all happened so suddenly 
that she could hardly realise it yet. An hour before 
she had not thought of such a thing. But she was 
not sorry that it was settled — that the future was 
taken out of her hands, as it were. She felt more at 
rest. 

Half mechanically, she took up the little book of 
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poetry Basil Monck had given her, then looked at 
some drawings on the wall, at some curios he had 
picked up in his wanderings, gifts from him too. 
What should she do with them all? Destroy them? 
She had a good excuse to do so now, or in a few 
weeks' time, when the room would be dismantled. 
It might look strange to do so before. Destroy 
every memory — every sign of him. That was the 
best, the only way. 

She threw down the book and stretched out her 
arms as though she were shaking off some burden. 
Then she leant forward, on a sudden impulse, and 
looked at herself intently^ in the glass. Had she 
changed very much? she wondered. She felt so much 
older; she was quite a different being. Did it show? 
She shook the cloud of gold hair. Not very much ; 
a few weeks of happiness would do away with all 
the tell-tale signs. She was too yoimg to have lines. 
Her beauty did not depend on coloring alone. Hap- 
piness, yes, but was she going to have that? Peace 
and forgetfulness, she might win, but happiness was 
a big thing. 

The eyes in the glass stared back at those other 
eyes that looked and looked as though they were 
searching for something. "Les yeux verts, vont a 
Venjer/' that was what he had said once. It flashed 
back on her now, as his words so often did. And he 
had added that he was ready to go with them 
wherever they went. Such a thing would never have 
odcurred to Gilbert; the idea would shock him. He 
thought of her as going quite the other way. Well| 
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BO she would, now she was free of the influence that 
had dragged her down. She would redeem the past, 
be all that he wished. If she made him happy, 
surely that would go a long way towards atonement? 

But Gilbert had no misgivings. He walked home 
feeling happier than he had done for months past. 
His heart was as light as a bird, and it had lain in his 
breast very heavy of late. How different everjrthing 
was. He looked roimd with a smile ; he was a friend 
of all the world ; he wanted everybody to rejoice with 
him. 

"She's mine again; I'll make her happy — Til 
make her happy," he was saying to himself over and 
over again. They would live in the dear old house, 
among the people he had known all his life. Lilah 
would soon love it as much as he did. New people 
could come to the cottage, and Basil Monck would 
be forgotten ; it would all be like a bad dream. 

He was sorry his mother was away, that there was 
nobody at home to whom he could tell the good 
news ; he was not accustomed to be thrown back on 
himself. His mother would be glad for his sake, 
he knew, and soon she would welcome Lilah for her 
own. There had been an estrangement, but that 
would disappear now the cause was no longer there. 
Look which way he would, the signs were all favor- 
able, and he could see no cloud. His heart rose up 
in thanksgiving; out of darkness had come light. 
They would value their happiness all the more be- 
cause it had been in peril. 

He ran up to his room lightly aa a boy, and flung 
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' open the door. Johnson was putting out his dress- 
dothes, and looked round with a start. Gilbert 
laughed the hearty laugh which had irritated lilah 
sometimes. 

"Did I startle you? I didn't know you had any 
nerves. I suppose I did come in with rather a rush," 
he said. 

"It's nothing, sir. I didn't hear you come up. I 
was thinking of other things." 

"You do too much thinking, Johnson; we've all 
done too much lately, but that's all going to be 
changed." Gilbert did not see the quick glance that 
his man gave him ; he was too busy, with his own 
thoughts. "We're going to brighten up, be gay and 
frivolous and happy. It's been a sad house of late, 
but I hope those days are over." 

'TTes, sir," Johnson murmured respectfully. 

"I may as well tell you that Miss Blake and I are 
to be married soon — in two or three months. So 
you see, there's plenty to be done ; the old place will 
have to be smartened up a bit. I want everything 
to look its best for her." Gilbert could not keep 
his good news to himself. 

"Of course, sir, I see, sir. I hope you'll be very 
happy." 

"By the way, Johnson," Gilbert hesitated, "I'd 
better give you a word of warning. Don't speak 
about the murder to Miss Blake, I want her to for- 
get all about it. Of course I don't suppose you 
would unless she happened to first, but even then, 
say as little as possible. I would rather the matter 
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were dropped entirely in the house, if possible. The 

gthers will follow your lead." 
"I will remember what you say, sir." 
"It's better for all of us that we should put it out 

of our minds now; it's been discussed long enough. 

I hope I haven't hurt your feelings by saying this. 
(U will understand I mean no disrespect to Mr. 

9 

ite understand, sir." 
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Chapter Twelve 



ThiLS we know not the day, nor the morrow. 
Nor yet what a night may bring forth.'' 



The days had passed peacefully and uneventfully, 
and already Lilah was looking more like her old self. 
Four weeks had gone of the twelve, and dressmakers 
were busy with the trousseau, Lilah found herself 
taking an interest again in frocks and frills. She 
had a stronger will than most people gave her credit 
for. Her fragile appearance was scarcely -an index 
to her character, and she kept a strict watch on her- 
self. The past was forbidden ground. 

She was busy looking over some patterns one 
afternoon when the maid came in with a note. "The 
lady asked me to give you this," she said. "She 
wouldn't say her name.'' Lilah looked up impa- 
tiently. 

"Who is it?" she said. "What does she want?" 

"I don't know, miss. She asked to see you — 
asked if you were alone. I've shown her into the 
drawing-room. She's an old lady, miss, but quite 
the lady," the maid added to save herself a possible 
reprimand. 

"Very well, I'll come directly. Collecting for 
something, I suppose." Lilah took the letter, and 
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the maid went out. She opened the envelope m- 
differently, expecting to find an appeal for some 
charity, and was surprised to see only a visiting-card 
inside. How queer to send it up like that! She 
took it out with some curiosity and looked at the 
name : — "Mrs. Monck." There was something 
written in pencil. "I hope you will be kind enough 
to see me for a few minutes." 

The card dropped from her hand, and she sat 
staring before her as though turned to stone. She 
was as rigid as if something had arrested every 
movement — her face set and empty. For a mo- 
ment she had thought it might be Irma; then she 
remembered that she was married. It could only 
be his mother, there was no other Mrs. Monck. . . . 
His mother. She drew a long breath, as one slowly 
returning to consciousness, but she had not lost her 
senses for a moment, though she had had a bad 
shock. It was so unexpected; she had been feeling 
so much better and happier, and now a sudden blow 
had sent her back. She felt the shadows of the past 
closing round her again ; she struggled to throw them 
oflF. 

"I won't see her — I won't!" she muttered fiercely. 
That terrible old woman, hard and bitter and re- 
vengeful. She remembered how Johnson had de- 
scribed her. What did she want here? What right 
had she to come and torment her? She would send 
a message that she was ill — engaged, anything to 
get rid of her. 

She had turned towards the bell when her hand 
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dropped. The maid had already told her that she 
was alone; it was too late to send an excuse, too late 
for any polite formality. She could refuse plainly to 
see her, and that was all — and that mi^t look 
strange. The second thought made her hesitate. 
She was such a determined old woman. Johnson 
had said that she always did what she had made up 
her mind to do. She had taken this journey on 
purpose to see her no doubt ; she would not be easily 
dismissed. 

"If I don't go, will she thmk I'm afraid?" Lilah 
asked herself, and at the question her courage rose. 
She should not think that — it would be worse than 
anything. She would see her now and have done 
with it. She would take care that there was no 
second interview. She would go at once; she had 
delayed too long already ; her visitor might be think- 
ing all kinds of things. She got up quickly and ran 
down to the drawing-room. 

When she opened the door sher saw an old lady, 
heavily veiled, seated near the window, leaning on 
a stick. 

'TTou will pardon my not rising," she said, '1)ut 
I am old and infirm." Somehow, the voice was 
different from what Lilah had expected. It was 
gentle, and her manner was quiet and dignified. She 
looked a pathetic figure in her heavy black; an old 
woman weighed down with sorrow; nothing to be 
afraid of. Suddenly Lilah felt sorry for her. 

"You must be tired, for you have had a long 
journey," she said, "you must let me give you some 
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tea.'' Mrs. Monck stopped her as she was going to 
ring. 

"No/' she said, "nothing, thank you. If you will 
let me talk to you for a few minutes, that is all I 
want. It is kind of you to see me, I cannot be a 
very welcome visitor." 

"Why not?" Lilah asked, as in moments of strain 
we ask questions to precipitate events eager to know 
the worst. "Why should you think that? I am very 
sorry for you — if you don't mind my saying so." 

"That is kind of you." Was there a suspicion of 
sarcasm in the quiet voice? If so, Lilah was too 
distraite to notice it. "But the sight of me must 
recall events you would naturally rather forget — 
it is only his* mother who remembers." 

"You must not say that," Lil^ said after a mo- 
ment in a low tone, "we have all remembered ; it has 
made a terrible difference; the place has not been 
the same since." 

"But now you are forgetting, I saw the announce- 
ment of your approaching marriage in the Morning 
Post. That will make a pleasant change ; the village 
will be en fete. It is quite right — quite natural;- 
life is like that all through. We turn from the dead 
to the living." Lilah did not know what to say. 

"When I saw that I thought I would come down 
and try to see you before you went out of my reach. 
I didn't want anybody to recognise me, to know who 
I am, so I sent my card up in an envelope, and put 
on a thick veil. They say my son and I were much 
alike." She threw back her veil as she spoke and 
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Lilah gave a little exclamation. Yes, so might Basil 
have looked had he lived to be old. 

"You see the likeness?" 

"Yes — yes." She shrank back, but the fierce old 
eyes seemed to cling to her face. She felt as thou^ 
they were searching — searching. They seemed to 
go through her, as his had done sometimes when she 
had tried to deceive him, to put him o£F. He had 
seen through all her pretexts and flimsy barriers. 

"You will have heard, perhaps, that my son was 
very much to me. I never thought that he would 
go first — and in such a way! It has taken all the 
zest out of my life; it's made me an old woman. 
I've nothing to live for now except to bring his mur- 
derer to justice. . . You think I'm rights don't 
you?" she asked. 

"I — I don't know." 

"I'm not one of the lukewarm sort who are al- 
ways ready to forgive and forget — I shouldn't say 
you are either. I think you will understand. Af ta: 
all, I've the best authority for what I do; it's the 
old law of a life for a life." 

"You don't think it can be paid for in any other 
way?" 

"No — do you? There's nothing that equals life, 
nothing so valuable. Other things can be replaced. 
And life meant so much to him. You, who knew 
him well, must know that. He was only forty, at 
the height of his powers, and he might have done 
much — gone far. Think of what he's been robbed! 
He enjoyed every minute of it, work and play. . . 
'^ould you ask me to forgive?" 
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"No, perhaps not," Lilah murmured. She hardly 
knew what she said. Her nerves were on edge. Her 
peace had been swept away. She had striven so 
hard to win. It would have been a relief to scream, 
to do anything to put an end to the interview, but 
she was helpless. What a relentless voice it was I 
Each word seemed as hard as a blow. She was all 
the more terrible because of the restraint she was 
evidently putting on herself. Behind that quiet 
manner raged a frenzy of hate and bitterness ; Lilah 
could feel it. 

"I thought perhaps you might be able to help me, 
you knew him so well. He often spoke of you; he 
valued your friendship. You understoodhim, you — *' 

"No, you're wrong there," Lilah interrupted al- 
most violently. "I did not understand him, I — " 
She saw Mrs. Monck looking at her in some surprise 
and stopped. "I mean," she went on more quietly, 
"that he was not a man who told you much about 
himself; he wasn't easy to understand. He was a 
man of the world, and in comparison," her voice 
hardened, "I was only a silly girl." 

"He did not give me that impression, and neither 
do you. He didn't care for silly people, men or 
women. He had no patience with them. I gathered 
that you and he saw a good deal of one another — 
he alwajrs had woman friends. That is partly the 
reason I came. I thought you might be able to tell 
me something. I'm a helpless old woman, wander- 
ing in the dark." 

"To tell you something?" lilah repeated. 
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"Yes, something that all the world doesn't know 
— that might put me on the right track. You knew 
perhaps more of his life down here than anybody 
else. . . Who was his enemy? Tell me." Mrs. 
Monck leant forward on her stick, her eyes fixed on 
Lilah's face. The words rang out sharply like a 
conmiand. She was carried out of herself. 

Lilah stared back at her with something like 
horror. 

"I don't know what you mean," she said. "I can 
tell you nothing — I know nothing." 

"Did he never say a word? Think! You don't 
know how n;iuch it means to me. When he was 
talking, did he never say an}rthing that implied a 
doubt or suspicion of anybody? Not fear; he didn't 
know what fear was. You were friends; you must 
want him to be avenged; won't you help me?" 

"Please don't talk like that," Lilah said in con- 
siderable agitation, "I can't bear it ; it doesn't seem 
right. I don't think you quite understand. We 
were friends — yes — everybody knows everybody 
else here, I liked and admired your son; he was 
clever and interesting, different from other people, 
but — but that was all. You know I am going to 
marry Sir Gilbert Chelford. I have been engaged 
to him for some time. He — he wouldn't like me to 
be mixed in this." 

"I would keep your name out of it. I wouldn't 
betray your confidence. You may safely tell me any- 
thing." 

''But I've nothing to tell," Lilah said desperately. 
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'Tfour son never told me any secrets — why should 
he? I know no more than the rest of the world. 
I'm sorry for you, very sorry, but I can give you no 
help. Why not give it up? You will wear yourself 
out. He must have come across so many people, 
made some enemies no doubt, and it may have been 
somebody who belonged to his old life. What chance 
would you have of finding him?'* 

^'I must go on, I can't stop to think of the chances, 
I must keep on. It's the one thing I have to live 
for. You know," she added after a moment, "they 
say that if you give yourself up body and soul to 
one thing, you're bound to get it sooner or later. 
That helps me. I'm thinking about it all day long, 
and even at night, I don't forget." 

lilah shivered as if she were cold. 

"That's very bad fpr you," she said. ^TTouTl get 
morbid. You'll imagine things — things that are not 
true, very likely." 

"I don't think so. I'm not a nervous hysterical 
person, I shan't lose my head. I'm strong enough 
yet to do what lies before me. Do you think I shall 
fail my son when he has only me to depend on? I 
thought I might have found an ally in you, but it 
seems I was mistaken." 

"I don't know why you should have thought that." 

"Never mind, it was only an old woman's fancy. 
Of coiurse you have other and pleasanter things to 
think about — this, for instance," leaning forward 
suddenly and picking a little bit of pink silk off 
Lilah's sleeve. 'Tou are choosing your trousseau?" 
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"Yes." 

"A delightful occupation. And pink is a chaiming 
color, the color of youth and happiness, I always 
think. You will be very happy no doubt." 

"I hope so. It will be my own fault if I'm not." 
The tone was a trifle defiant. 

"Well, I must be going. It is very kind of you to 
have put up with me for so long." She got up 
stiffly, swaying a little as she leant on her stick. 
Lilah sprang forward to help her. 

"Thank you, don't trouble. I am used to looking 
after myself. Basil," she spoke his name quite 
cahnly, "was not a domesticated person, you know. 
He didn't pay me the little attentions that some sons 
pay their mothers." 

"You spoilt him," Lilah said abruptly. "He 
thought he could do as he liked — that the world 
was made for him." Mrs. Monck looked at her 
sharply. » ^ 

"Spoilt him? — Did I? And yet I wasn't a par- 
ticularly fond or foolish mother. I'm not a domesti- 
cated character myself. I didn't teach him his first 
steps or go into raptures over his first tooth. I had 
more interesting things to do. • . . So you think he 
was spoilt, eh?" 

"Yes, perhaps, I spoke without thinking. I hope 
I have not hurt you." 

"Oh no, I am not as easily hurt as that. But I 
don't think I spoilt him as much as other women 
^ did. They could never leave him alone. . . Good- 
bye and thank you. I've a cab waiting for me^ so 
be aU right." 
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"111 walk to the gate with you. I'm sorry you 
should have come so far for — for nothing." 

''I am glad to have seen you, I don't think my 
time has been wasted." They walked slowly down 
the garden-path together. Mr. Blake could be heard 
singing a little way off. "Somebody sounds cheer- 
ful/' Mr^dbwck said. 

— **^*^'^^^. He generally sings when he is work- 
garden." A fragment of the song came 
-o them, sung with evident enjoyment by 
unseen singer, who gave the words all the ex- 
pression of which his melodious voice was capable. 

*'0h! merry goes the time 
When the heart is young.*^ 

Mrs. Monck laughed. 

"Yes, that's true enough," she said. "I think I 
remember that song when my heart was yoimg. 
Your father seems to have the gift of eternal youth, 
my dear. I should say he is younger than his 
daughter." Lilah flushed. 

"Why do you say that?" 

'TTou have a tell-tale mouth, a Botticelli mouth 
made for pleasure and laughter, but something has 
taught it repression. It doesn't dimple as it should; 
it has grown rather hard." 

Mrs. Monck got into the cab before Lilah could 
think of any answer. As it was moving off, she 
leant out of the window. 

"Au revoirl" she said, "I have a feeling that we 
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shall meet again, so I wonft say good-bye. . . Au 
revoir ! " 

Lilah stood at the gate, watching the ancient 
vehicle crawl down the road to the station. She 
stood there in the same attitude long after it had 
disappeared. 

"What are you looking at, Lill?" her father called 
out when he came along presently. "Anything hap- 
pened?" She looked up with a start. 

"No," she said — "No." And neither then nor at 
any other time did she speak of Mrs. Monck's visit. 
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Chapter Thirteen 
*' There is no armour against jate. 
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Irma and Dick had returned from their honey- 
moon and were established in a little house in Ken- 
sington. Dick had suggested a flat, as being more 
easy to leave, but Irma had negatived the idea at 
once; she had had enough of flats. "There's no 
privacy, you're never by yourself," she said. "Some- 
body's always in the hall, or on the stairs, or soibe- 
where." 

"But what does that matter?" he had asked with 
an indulgent laugh. "We don't want to hide, for 
we've done nothing to be ashamed of. I'm rather 
fond of my fellow-creatures. And it's so nice to be 
able to lock up and go away." 

"Well," laughing too, "you can do that anywhere. 
But my idea of a home isn't a place that you're 
always wanting to leave. I'm rather like a cat; I 
like my own chimney-comer." 

So a house had been taken and furnished, and now 
Peggy was staying with them as their first visitor. 
She had felt a little hurt at being kept in the dark 
about the wedding, and was naturally inclined to. 
blame Irma more than her brother for what had 
seemed rather unkind treatment, but she had for- 
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given her now. She couldn't help it. Irma had 
taken so much trouble to win her over. After all, 
Dick was happy, and that was the principal thing. 
Peggy was not selfish, and the fact that she had lost 
her home by her brother's marriage did not turn her 
against Irma. Lady Chelf ord was very fond of her, 
and she was going to her on a long visit when she 
returned to Ferrybridge. 

'Tou must live with us," both Irma and Dick 
had said, but Peggy had shaken her head with de- 
termination. She was a young person with a will of 
her own and plenty of common sense. 

"No, thank you," she said. "I don't care about 
being the third person, who is always in the way. 
It's very sweet of you to ask me, but I can't accept 
the sacrifice. I've enough to live on, and if I hadn't 
I could work." 

"But you're too young to be left alone," Irma 
said doubtfully. She felt boimd to try and persuade 
Peggy if possible, but at the same time, she did 
want Dick to herself. It was so new to her to have 
such companionship. She loved to hear ^irn 
whistling about the house, to have him call out for 
her when he came in, to know that she was the pivot 
on which his life tinned. They had foimd each 
other and the rest of the world didn't matter very 
much. 

"I'm twenty-two," Peggy said, "a good age now- 
adays, and I know my way about. I haven't been 
kept in a glass-case. I was brought up on the 'read- 
and-write-and-speak-the-truth and pull-up-your 
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stockings plan/ so I'm fairly hardy. I don't mind 
telling you that I consider myself more worldly-wise 
than Dick." • 

"Oh, he's only an overgrown boy," Dick's wife said 
with a tender smile, "he's never had to rough it, or 
met the world except on friendly terms. That's how 
some men keep young to the last. I feel very old in 
comparison sometimes." 

"L suppose we do grow up more quickly. It seems 
a pity. But I think you'd find that there's good 
stuff in Dick if he were ever put to the test. He 
may take things rather easily in an ordinary way, 
but he's not weak." 

Dick himself was much exercised in his mind as 
to what he should do to make some money. Now 
that he was married and his income had been re- 
duced it was advisable — if not absolutely neces- 
sary — that he should do something. 

"I don't know what the deuce I'm fit for," he said \ 
with a comical express on of distress. "If we were 
living in the country 1 might be a bailiff or some- 
thing of that sort, but there's nothing for me to do . • 
in London as far as I can see." 

'Tou might get a secretarjnship," his sister sug- 
gested vaguely. 

"I might get the moon, but it's not very likely. 
I'm no good at shorthand or typewriting or researdi 
work, and I know very little of politics." Irma 
laughed. 

"It doesn't sound very hopeful," she said. "Never 
mi^Dicky, well find you something. If necessary. 
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well invent a new profession, which doesn't require 
any training. You're a nice presentable person, and 
there are still plenty of soft jobs in the world/' 

'Tou don't think you could write as well in the 
country?" he said. "I might go in for poultry- 
farming." 

"Or some other refuge of the destitute which al- 
ways fails," she cried. "You've been reading the 
Daily Mail, so that you see a fortune in a chick or a 
bee, and from what I can gather, they are two of the 
most disappointing things in the world. No chicken 
ever does what it is expected to do any more than a 
bee gathers as much honey as it should if it paid 
any attention to statistics. As to writing in the 
country, I'm sorry, but it's impossible. All my 
work has been done in London, and I'm too old to 
change." 

"I should have thought nature would have in- 
spired you — " 

"Should you? Well, it doesn't. Mine is only a 
little talent and it wants a great deal of stimulus, 
nothing less than London. You see, I can't draw 
on my own experience — except in one direction — 
and it's only the happy people, who are in the 
minority, who want unhappy stories." 

His hand touched her caressingly, and she looked 
up and smiled. It was enough — the little cloud 
vanished. He could always disperse her fears. 
Every day the past drifted a little farther away. It 
was only at ni^t, in her dreams, that it came dose, 
frightening her sometimes, because it pretended to 
be the present. 
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'Teiy soon," she said, "I shan't be able to write 
anything but ridiculously happy stories, where 
everybody gets what they want, and even the villain 
is allowed to live and repent. If you want me to dis- 
tinguishx myself, sir, don't make me too well satisfied. 
There must be a crumpled rose-leaf somewhere." 

"I have an idea," Peggy interjected, thinking that 
the conversation was getting too sentimental. 
''Why shouldn't Dick set up as a Private Investi- 
gator — that soimds much more distinguished than 
detective — and solve problems that puzzle Scotland^ 
Yard? Look how often it's done — in popular 
magazines. There's a reward of £300 staring him 
in the face now, waiting to be claimed." 

"Don't joke about that, Peggy dear." Peggy 
stopped, aghast. 

"Oh! I'm so sorry, I forgot," she exclaimed. "How 
horrid of me! I never can remember, it seems so 
impossible, I can't realise it." 

"I can't help hoping that it never will be claimed," 
Irma said gravely. "I should like it all to die out 
and be forgotten. . . Are — are they forgetting in 
Ferrybridge?" 

Now the subject had been broached she could not 
leave it alone. She was too closely connected with 
the tragedy to be able to forget. It had a natural, 
if unhealthy fascination for her; she wanted to know 
everything there was to be known, tliough she might 
shudder at the knowledge. 

"Has it blown over?" she asked P^gy. 

'^ore or less. I doa't think people talk of it 
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much now unless something happens to bring it up. 
But it seems dreadful that such a thing can happen 
and leave no trace — that, in a little while, every- 
thing should be as it was before." 

"I don't think it has come to that — yet. As long 
as his mother lives there will be one person who 
remembers, who won't let it rest." 

"I didn't think of her. One has heard so little 
about her. She has kept so in the background that 
I suppose she has been overlooked. It must have 
been dreadful for her." 

"Terrible. At her age one doesn't even pretend 
to get over such a thing ; the wound never heals." 

"I suppose," Dick said, "that you haven't seen her 
for some time?" He would not have started the 
conversation ; he avoided any reference to the past, 
but as it had come up by accident, he put the ques- 
tion before the subject was dropped. 

"No, not since our marriage. Of course she didn't 
approve of it, and there was no use in meeting. It 
only made us both bitter. We have never had much 
to do with one another. It is hard on her, no doubt, 
that she should be the only one to grieve, but I had 
grieved so long. I had no tears left — even for my- 
self." 

"But we won't talk about it. Tell me some Ferry- 
bridge news. We heard that Mi&s Blake is going to 
be married soon. I am very glad." 

"Are you? Why? I didn't know you knew her," 
a little curiously. 

"I don't — hardly. We met onoe, that waa all, 
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but I took an interest in her. She is a lovely girl. 
I was glad to hear that it was settled. I hope she 
will be happy.*' 

"It will be her own fault if she is not," a little 
warmly. "She will have everything to make her so." 

"Are you great friends? Do you like her?" 

"No and yes. I like her well enough, though she 
always makes me feel that I am a very commonplace 
person, rather rough and sadly lacking in the little' 
graces and refinements that give her such a delight- 
ful finish. I suppose we are rather a contrast. But," 
generously, "she's as pretty as a picture, and I don't 
wonder that Gilbert adores her." 

"He seems a nice fellow. He came to see us the 
other day. Dick thinks a lot of him, don't you, 
Dick?" 

"Of course I do; he's a rattling good sort. Miss 
Blake is a lucky young woman. Are you going to 
be bridesmaid, Peg?" 

"No, certainly not," she said a little sharply. "I'm 
not one of Lilah's friends, not much more than an 
acquaintance. Of course we've seen a good deal of 
one another, but that was more by chance than any- 
thing else. We haven't much in common." 

"Except youth and good looks," Irma said pleas- 
antly. Peggy's face changed. 

"You're making fun of me," she said. "If you've 
Wn Lilah Blake you know that I'm not in the same 
street with her. She's a beauty ; I'm not even pretty. 
I'm what people call a nice, bright girl. You know 
what that means." 
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Irma looked up in some surprise at being taken 
so seriously, but the touch of bitterness in the girl's 
voice kept her silent. She wondered what it meant 

"You'll think me a very disagreeable creature/' 
Peggy went on with a half laugh. "But perfection 
is always a little trying, you know, and lilah, in her 
way, is perfect. If I could find a flaw, perhaps I 
should like her better." 

"I can't say I agree with you," Dick chimed in. 
"I admire Miss Blake, of course, but she isn't my 
sort. She doesn't seem the sort of person for every- 
day use. A little too cold and stately and stand- 
offish, perhaps. I don't pretend to understand her. 
She'd got the best chap in the world and look how 
she treated him!" 

"But that's all over and done with," Irma said 
gently after a moment. "We all make mistakes." 
It was curious how the forbidden topic obtruded it- 
self. "Sir Gilbert looked in radiant spirits the other 
day, he's evidently happy enough." 

'Well, I hope it'll be a lesson to her," Dick said. 
"She might have landed herself in a pretty quan- 
dary. You wouldn't have thought it, she looks so 
calm and superior, but there's no doubt she lost her 
head for a time." Then he remembered the man 
for whom she had lost her head had been Irma's 
husband and he stopped abruptly. "I must go and 
write some letters," he said and went off in rather 
a hurry. He hated to think of Basil Monck in his 
relation to Irma; he hated to think that she had 
ever been his wife. The anger and bitterness that 
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had seethed within him ever since he had heard her 
Btory had not been appeased by Monck's death. His 
resentment flamed up as fiercely as ever when his 
thoughts went back, but he was wise enough not to 
let them stray as a rule. 

''How does Miss Blake look?'' Irma asked when 
he had left the room. ''Is she quite contented — 
quite happy, do you think?" 

''She looks happier than she has done for a long 
while. I think she is really fond of Gilbert — I 
used to doubt it at one time. I couldn't help re- 
seiiting it ; all his friends did, though he never com- 
plained, never said a word. He wouldn't, he's too 
loyal." 

"Perhaps," in a low tone, "there was some excuse 
for her. I can't talk about it, but perhaps I under- 
stand better than anybody else. You mustn't be 
hard on her, Peggy." 

"I don't want to be, though Gilbert's my friend. 
I've known him nearly all my life, you see, and I 
know how good he is. When anybody wins a prize 
and doesn't seem to know it, you fed rather annoyed, 
don't you?" 

Irma nodded. She imderstood a little more than 
Peggy had told her, or than perhaps she knew her- 
self. It was a pity, but when she remembered 
lilah's face — the tragedy of it — as she had seen 
it that night in the garden, she could not help being 
glad that she had come out safe after all. Somehow 
it was more than she had expected. 

As Dick passed through the hall to his own den 
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he saw a letter for him lying on the hall table and 
picked it up. It had just come by post. He took it 
on without opening it. It did not look very interest- 
ing; he did not know the writing. The den was a 
slip of a room in a state of chronic disorder, in- 
habited by golf clubs, tennis rackets, pipe racks, 
sporting prints, and other evidence of the tastes of 
the owner. Dick cleared a chair and sat down. 
First he filled his pipe, then he opened his letter. 

He looked at it indifferently. What was it all 
about? He looked again more attentively, and his 
brows met in a frown. For what would have seemed 
a long time to anybody watehing him he stared at 
the sheet of paper without moving. It only con- 
tained a few lines, and he must have read them over 
and over again. It was written in a small neat hand- 
writing, as though each letter had been carefully 
formed, and the contents were as follows : — 

"All 8in 18 dogged, and, though that which follows 
may lag, it never loses the track. 
"Basil Monck's murder will not go unavenged" 

That was all; no signature, no address, nothing 
that could give an idea as to who the writer was. 
Dick stared in blank amazement. What did it 
mean? Who could have sent it? He was still star- 
ing and wondering when the door opened and Irma 
came in. 

'Why, what's the matter, Dick? What have you 
got there?" she cried. 'Tou look as though you 
couldn't make it out." She spoke with a half laug^. 
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"I can't," he said, looking up. "It's a puzzle, I 
don't understand in the least what it means." 

"Let me look," she said, coming behind him. If 
he had had time to think he would probably have 
kept it from her, but she had glanced over his shoul- 
der and read what was written before he could stop 
her. 

Her face changed pitifully. 

"Dick! —oh Dick!" she cried. 

"Why, Irma, what is it? There's nothing to be 
frightened about. What's the matter? — What are 
you afraid of?" He pulled her down into the chair, 
holding her close to him. "What a foolish little 
woman it is ! Why you're trembling all over. I had 
no idea I had married such a bundle of nerves." 

"We've had such a short time," she said in a 
choked voice. "We've been so happy, I've felt some- 
times that it couldn't last — that it was too good to 
be true." 

'What nonsense! What is going to happen, do 
you think? Who pays any attention to anonymous 
letters? I'm surprised you should be so upset about 
it. You shouldn't have seen it if I had had any idea 
you would take it like that." 

"It seems like fate," she said half hysterical. "I 
can't get away from him ; he follows me even from 
the grave. I bring bad luck on everybody, and I've 
brought it (^ you. You ought never to have had 
anything to^o with me." 

"Why, Irma, I can't believe it's you talking like 
that. You've been so brave through all your 
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troubles, and now when you've got me to look after 
you, you break down. It isn't very flattering to me," 
with comical reproach. 

'^Oh I Dick, don't you see it means trouble? Some- 
body's watching you — it's hateful to be watched 
and followed like that. You don't know what they 
may do — what they may find out." His arm 
loosened, and he looked at her a little sternly. 

"Dovyou know what you're talking about?" he 
said. ^'I don't imderstand you. What harm could 
a hundred such letters do me?" She clung to his 
arm and lifted her white face to his. 

"Don't be angry," she pleaded, "I can't help being 
upset. It's so strange, it frightens me. Why should 
anybody send such a letter to you? What does it 
mean?" 

"I know no more than you do. But I am not 
going to bother about it. I wish I had thrown it in 
the fire at once." 

"No, don't do that. It's too valuable, too im- 
portant. You must be careful. Don't do anything 
in a hurry." 

^Why do you make so much of it? It's unpleasant, 
of course — all anonjonous letters are ; but why do 
you attach so much importance to it? It's beneath 
contempt, to my thinking." Perhaps he spoke more 
lightly than he felt, seeing the effect it had had on 
her. 

"It's not contemptible, as much as terrible, to my 
thinking," she replied. "It shows one thing very 
clearly — that you must have an enemy^ a secret 
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enemy, and there's nothing contemptible in that. 
Somebody who is watdung to do you harm, who 
does not hesitate to insinuate the vilest things." 

He did not answer. There was truth in what she 
said. To his first feeling of astonishment and anger 
succeeded another that affected him more unpleas- 
antly. 

''Who could have sent it?" she said. "Can you 
think of anybody likely?" He shook his head. 

"I didn't know I had an enemy in the world," he 
answered a little heavily. The tiiought of that un- 
seen, watchful presence trying to work him harm 
settled on him like a doud. He could not emerge 
from it. The thing was so strange to him, he had 
always been popular, and friends with everybody — 
except Basil Monck. Yes, of late he had certainly 
not been friends with him, he thou^t with a twist 
of his lip. He got up and moved restlessly about the 
room. 

"There's nothing here to guide you," Irma said 
when she had examined the letter carefully. "It's 
just a round schoolboy-handwriting, and looks as if 
it had been adopted as a disguise. Look how care- 
fully the letters are made! And the envelope tells 
you nothing, either. 'London, W.' is the postmark, 
which is very vague. But, perhaps, the police will 
be able to make something more out of it." 

"The police? I shall not ask them." 

"Not ask them?" Irma echoed in astonishment. 
"Why? — what do you mean? You surely won't 
let it rest where it is? You must do something." 
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"I don't think I shaU." 

"But you must, Dick, for my sake — for your own. 
I can't bear to think of that hand in the dark. I 
want it dragged to the light, whoever it belongs to. 
I want to know the worst." 

^'I don't think I shall do anything," he repeated 
obstinately. ; 

"But somebody else will if you don't. They won't i 
stop at that ; it isn't likely. Are we to live with that 
sword suspended over our heads, not knowing what i 
may happen any day, afraid of what every post may * \ 
bring? People, as a rule, don't write one anonymous 
letter and no more." j 

"If no notice is taken, they'll soon get tired of 
writing." 

"But why should you be insulted? How can you 
take it so calmly? It's a disgraceful letter, it makes 
me hot to think of it." She spoke with warmth and 
passion. His attitude irritated her excited nerves; 
she would have had him furious and indignant in- 
stead of calm. 

"You seem to think I need defending — to have 
my character cleared — I don't." His tone was hard 
and cold. 

"Oh Dick! it's not that. Don't be unkind! See 
what harm it's doing already. You've never spoken 
like that to me before. Of course I believe in you — 
it's monstrous, incredible, but I can't bear to have 
it hanging over us imquestioned. My nerves are 
not very strong, I suppose, I've had a good deal to 
try them." He softened at once. 
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"Poor little woman, I'm sorry. But it seemed as 
if you couldn't trust me. Don't you see that just 
because the charge — if it is a charge — is so absurd, 
we need not take any notice of it? Let them do 
their worst! I am really quite curious to see what 
will happen next." 

And from that she could not move him. 



Chapteb Fottbtibn 
moves on. 



The moving finger writes, and having writ. 



Ibma was going to see old Mrs. Monck. She had 
not been there since her marriage, and probably 
would not have gone now, but she had had a little 
note from the old lady, saying that she had been 
ill, and asking Irma if she would come. 

''If you can spare a thought from your own hap- 
piness," Mrs. Monck had written, ''come and see 
me. It may be the last time I shall ask yoiL I 
am getting very old." And Irma could not resist 
the appeal, though she had no desire to go. Quite 
the reverse. She did not know why abe was 
wanted, or what good she could do, for Mrs. Monck 
had never liked her. At first her former mother-in- 
law had been jealous of her; later, she had blamed 
her because her marriage with her son was not a 
success. 

The interview was hardly likely to be a pleasant 
one, under any circumstances. Probably it would 
be painful. Mrs. Monck would be sure to speak 
of her son, and she would have no consideration 
for her (Irma's) feelings. The past would be raked 
up, she felt sure, and the t^rible mystery of hia 
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death discussed again. Mrs. Monck was probably 
furious that nothing had been discovered yet. 

"I won't tell Dick/' Irma said to herself. "He 
wouldn't like it, and he might refuse to let me go. 
But I must. She's got nobody else, and she may 
want something done. I hate going, but I shouldn't 
be satisfied if I didn't. It must have cost her some- 
thing to send for me." 

So Irma went. 

She was shocked at the change she foimd. The 
proud, erect, handsome old woman was bent and 
shrunken. She had wasted away to skin and bone. 
It was only her indomitable spirit that kept her up 
and about. She looked like a death's-head, but 
the eyes were terribly alive. They glittered in the 
pinched, white face as keen and piercing as of old, 
and with something uncanny now in their depths. 
Irma wondered if trouble could have affected that 
strong brain. She was touched with pity, though, 
at the same time, she shuddered with something 
like repulsion. 

"So you have come," Mrs. Monck said, as she 
touched her hand. "It is more than I expected." 

"I thought you must want somebody rather 
badly to send for me" Irma answered. The old 
woman chuckled. 

"That shows spirit, my dear. It's a pity you 
didn't have more of it years ago. If you had you 
would have got on better. We may do our best to 
get people down in the dust, but we don't think 
much of them when they are there. 
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"Well, how does the new menage progress? Are 
you happy?" 

"Quite, thank you. But I don't suppose you 
sent for me to talk about my happiness. What 
can I do for you?" 

"You are in a hurry to be gone. Nobody wants 
to stay with old age and misery. It's a selfish 
world. I sit here alone day after day thinking — 
thinking. I had plenty of friends and acquain- 
tances, as you know, but they've all dropped away. 
I don't want to see them, and they don't want to 
see me. They call occasionally to inquire how I 
am, for decency's sake, but that's all. I've devel- 
oped into a tiresome old woman with a mania — 
that's what they say. I know as well as if I heard 
them." 

"It's not good for you to shut yourself up so 
much." 

"No, I suppose not. That's a very sensible re- 
mark." 

Irma moved uneasily under the fixed gaze of the 
mocking eyes. She did not know what to say. What 
was she expected to say or do? Why was she 
wanted? 

"You wonder why I sent for you? I don't quite 
know myself. I haven't seen anybody for weeks, 
and it was strange that I should have taken a fancy 
to see you. Perhaps I was afraid of losing my powers 
of speech, I talk so little nowadays, for there's noth- 
ing to say, and nobody to say it to. I'm always 
thinking of the one thing, and people are tired of 
• You can guess to what I refer?'' 
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"Oh yes." 

"And you don't want to hear about it any more 
than they do. Of coimse not. It's quite natural. 
We all shirk the unpleasant. I probably should if 
I could myself." 

"I can do no good." 

"I wonder? That's why I sent for you. You 
wouldn't help me I know from love, but can't I get 
you any otiier way? You're a clever woman, and I 
should be glad of your assistance." 

"What could I do? What do you mean?" 

"I want somebody younger and stronger than I 
am — somebody who can go out and about, mix 
with people as one of themselves, hear them talk, 
watch and listen for a clue, somebody who would 
have no scruples, show no mercy, be as^ relentless as 
hate, as remorseless as death." 

The sunken eyes flared up with passion. What 
hate was there! What malevolence! Irma shud- 
dered as she looked. 

"I don't understand," she said again. "What do 
you want?" 

"You are not rich, and I would pay you well. 
Money is no object to me now. After aJl, you were 
his wife — you loved him once — you are the most 
natural person to help." 

"Do you forget that I am another man's wife now? 
— that I was thankful to cut myself off from him 
and all that belonged to him? You force me to say 
these things." 

"I forget nothing." 
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"Are you offering me money to turn detective, 
trying to bribe me to help you in your schemes of 
vengeance? Do you know me as little as that? I 
wouldn't have listened at all, only you are old and 
unhappy and I am sorry for you." 

"That is kind of you." 

"Why not let sleeping dogs lie? How do you know 
what you may find? You and I know what Basil 
was. Oh yes, you know as well as I do, though the 
knowledge didn't eat into your heart as it did into 
mine. He was a false lover, a faithless friend — a 
man without honor or principles. Isn't it more than 
likely that — terrible though his death was r— it had 
been earned, it was deserved?" 

"How dare you say such things?" 

"You forced it from me. He had led a wild redc- 
less life, careless what enemies he made — he wasn't 
a coward. What wonder if retribution overtook him 
at last? He had had a long innmg, considering all 
things. Why not let it rest? There is no slur cm 
his name now; people are sorry for him. If 3rou 
found out the truth, he might not fare as well." 

"You said," slowly, "that he was a false lover and 
a faithless friend. Of whom, or what were you 
thmking?" 

"Of nobody in particular. I was speaking gener- 
ally." 

"I can't help thinking you had somebody in your 
mind. You have been mixed up with Ferrybridge 
of late; you must have heard your husband talk" 

''My husband never speaks of the past, if it can 
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be avoided, any more than I do. Besides, the sub- 
ject has abnost dropped out of notice now." 

"It will never die — never be forgotten while I 
live/' Mrs. Monck cried with sudden fierceness. 
"I've money enough to keep it alive — to ke^ the 
best brains working. We gather a little here, a little 
there, trifles light as thistle down, but, put all to- 
gether, strong enough to make a halter some day per- 
haps for a man's neck." 

"Don't!" Irma said sharply. "It's horrible. I 
can't bear to hear you." 

"You're too sensitive, my dear. You wouldn't 
make a good detective, I can see ; still, I'm sorry you 
won't help me. You might as well earn the reward 
as anybody else ; it's sure to be earned some day." 

"I wouldn't have it," passionately. "Do you 
think I would touch it — blood-money?" 

"Money for finding your husband's murderer." 

"Not my husband for years, but my worst enemy. 
The man who stood between me and love and happi- 
ness, and all that makes life anything but a pen- 
ance." 

"You speak bitterly. According to that, you and 
your present husband had more reason to hate my 
son than anybody else — you had more reason to 
wish him out of the way." 

"That's true. Why should I deny it?" hotly. 
Irma was incensed and did not pause to choose her 
words. Mrs. Monck generally succeeded in making 
her lose her self-control, and she had not failed 
this time. 
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''Well; it's rather a rash thing to say. It's just as 
well I alone heard you." For a moment Irma looked 
at her without imderstanding. Then she laughed 
contemptuously. 

"I see what you mean," she said, "but it's not 
worth answering. Somehow, that way out never 
struck me, though it would not have been much 
wonder if it had. In France, at all events^ they 
would have held me justified." 

There was no reply, and Irma got up. 

"I am sorry I came," she said, "it has done more 
harm than good. You goaded me on imtil I said 
more than I meant. I wonder why you did it? I 
suppose you hate ihe so much that you can't help 
yourself. Or is it only that you are angry and bitter 
with all the world? In either case, don't send for 
me again; it would be no use." 

Irma went a roimd-about way home, for she 
wanted time to think, to calm down before she met 
Dick. How angry he would be if he knew ! But she 
did not mean to tell him. Her visit had been a mis- 
take, and she would say nothing about it to any- 
body. What a terrible old woman Mrs. Monck 
was — so cruel and vindictive! Irma could not 
understand even now why she had sent for her. Had 
it been only to torment her? It seemed like it. She 
was so unhappy herself that she grudged any happi- 
ness to others, particularly to her, her dead son's 
widow, who had found happiness through his death. 

Yes, that must be it. She was like some sorely 
wpimded wild ereatiu^, striking out blindly in the 
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darkness. And yet — Irma paused there in her 
communing — there had been some kind of method 
in her madness. 

Like a flash came the thought of the anonymous 
letter. 

Strange she had not thought of it before in con- 
nection with Mrs. Monck. Who more likely than 
she to send it? She was in that state of mind when 
she must do something. Failing any real clue, she 
would strike out wildly, hoping that some chance 
arrow might go home. Well ! it was a relief to have 
found out the enemy, and to know that it was no 
worse. Forewarned is forearmed. She would be on 
her guard now, and she would not be caught again 
by any appeal to her pity or kindness. 

"But I wish I had had it out with her," she said, 
her eyes flashing. "I might have -scotched the 
snake. I shan't have another chance. It might 
have been better to have heard all she had to say." 
Her lips tightened. "It might have done us both 
good. But she was too clever. She said all she 
meant to say. She prefers a thrust in the dark." 

On the whole, perhaps, Mrs. Monck was better 
satisfied with the interview with Irma. As soon as 
her visitor had gone she sent for Johnson, who was 
waiting downstairs. 

"I don't know that IVe discovered anything very 
new," she said, "but my suspicions have been con- 
firmed. It's evident, I think, that Mr. Fenchurch 
was a bitter enemy of my son, and that he had more 
reason to hate him — to wish him out of the way — 
than anybody else in Ferrybridge. 
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"Don't you agree with me?" she asked as John- 
son looked dubious. 

"Not altogether. Another man — Sir Gilbert 
Chelf ord — had as good reason to hate Mr. Monck 
as anybody. The relations between them were very 
strained." 

"But there's no evidence against him, whereas 
there is against the other. You heard this Fen- 
church and my son quarreling the night before ; you 
heard Fenchurch use threats — I've never been able 
to understand/' she broke off abruptly, "why you 
kept that all so close at the time, and why you 
didn't tell the police." 

"Mr. Fenchurch is a very nice gentleman and I 
didn't want to get him into trouble. Besides I 
didn't attach any importance to it." She dismissed 
the explanation with a contemptuous gesture. 

"You don't choose to say," she said. **You're not 
so simple as all that, or so soft-hearted. I suppose 
you are waiting to see how you could turn the knowl- 
edge to your own advantage. You not only heard 
them quarreling the night before, but you saw Mr, 
Fenchurch in the neighborhood of the cottage when 
you went out on the night my son was murdered." 

'TTes, he was coming towards the cottage as I was 
going away from it," he said. "I saw him, but he 
didn't see me," 

"I don't see how you are going to explain your 
silence to the police. They will wonder why you 
haven't spoken before." 

"I was, naturally, too much upset at the time to 
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think connectedly/' he said. "It is only lately that 
my conscience has troubled me — that I have felt 
uneasy. Then I came to see you about it — being 
the person most concerned — and you told me that 
it was my duty to tell the police. I didn't want to 
make trouble. It might do me harm in my position." 

She looked at him attentively. "I see," she said, 
"at least, I think I do. In any case, it is to your in- 
terest to run straight with me, and I think I may 
trust you to be true to your own interest. What I 
am paying you for your information does not con- 
cern anybody but you and me. It's as well to keep it 
quiet. People might suspect your good faith." 

"Then they would be wrong," he said quietly. "I 
have only told you the truth. I am very sorry to 
say anything that might hurt Mr. Fenchurch, and 
I would have spared him if I could. Of course he 
may be able to account for his time that night — 
in which case what I saw and heard would go for 
nothing." 

"You left the cottage soon after eight and re- 
turned at ten. So what happened must have been 
done in that time." He nodded his head in assent. 

"Unless," she said, fixing her eyes on him and 
speaking very slowly, "unless it were done before 
you left." His glance met hers like the crossing of 
swords; his figure stiffened. The silence was so 
intense that it seemed as though they held their 
breath. . . . Then he laughed. But his face was 
8till very white. 

"That 18 a pleasant suggestion," he said. "I will 
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not affect to misunderstand it, but I can afford to 
laugh at it. My long service and my devotion to 
your son speak for themselves." 

'^I don't know that I meant to be taken so seri- 
ously/' she said; half apologetically. ''I see no 
reason why you should have done it. If the police 
could have found any cause for suspicion against 
you, no doubt you would have known it long ago, 
as you were — so far as can be discovered at pres- 
ent — the last person to see him alive." 

"Yes, that is true," he said. "I had thought of 
that myself." 

"I don't know why I said it, for I can't afford to 
quarrel with you. It was only a passing thought. 
My mind is in such a state that I'm ready to suspect 
all the world. Don't think any more about it." He 
inclined his head in silence. 

"I must do you the justice to say that my son 
told me more than once that you were the best man 
he had ever had, and that he had never been so 
well looked after. He said you could turn your 
hand to anything." 

"Mr. Monck always appreciated my services," 
he said. It was noticeable that, though he spoke 
quite respectfully, he had dropped the tone and man- 
ner of a servant. They stood on a different footing. 

'Well, that's all, I think," she said after a minute 
or two. "You are going to see the police now? I 
suppose you will ask them not to make your name 
public at present, if they can help it. It might make 
it unpleasant for you at Ferrybridge." 
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"Yes, I hope I shall be able to keep things quiet 
for a time." 

"Of course, if he's arrested, you'll be wanted at 
the trial. You'll have to give evidence. But, per- 
haps, it won't matter as much then, for you'll be 
free and independent. By the way, how do you get 
on with Sir Gilbert?" 

"I think Sir Gilbert is quite satisfied," he replied. 

"And you?" 

"And I have never been so comfortable before." 

She laughed harshly. 

"The king is dead, long live the king ! You were 
six years with my son, and, already another master 
has more than taken his place in your estimation." 

"I did not say that, madam. Nobody could take 
your son's place in my estimation. It is altogether 
different. Sir Gilbert is very easy to please ; he wants 
so little attention, I've really not enough to do." 

"You must find it very quiet ; not quite your sort 
of household, I should have thought. Too simple 
and countrified and respectable. You are fitted for 
better things, at all events, for soipething more 
exciting. You have quite a talent for diplomacy." 

"I have appreciated the rest and change," he said. 
I am not as young as I was." 
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Chapter Fifteen 
The soul of thy brother is a dark JoreatJ 



Johnson got back to Ferrybridge in time to be 
in his master's room when he came up to dress for 
dinner. Gilbert was whistling as he ran up the 
stairs. He was in the best of spirits in these days, 
for everything was going well. Lilah was getting 
more like her old self every day — indeed, more 
sweet and devoted than she had ever been before. 
She always wanted him now, and, at times, she 
seemed to cling to him in a pathetic way. And it 
was not only because of the past ; it was because she 
cared for him more than she had ever done — Gil- 
bert was sure of that. 

"Hullo!" he called out as he saw Johnson. "I 
told you not to hurry back." 

"Thank you, sir, but I had plenty of time to do 
everything I wanted." 

"I never knew such a punctual chap. You're al- 
ways on the spot. I begin to think sometimes, John- 
son, that you're scarcely human. You're as 
methodical as a machine, and just as reliable." 

"I had to be, sir, with Mr. Monck." Gilbert looked 
surprised. It was so seldom that Johnson mentioned 
his late master. 
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''Ah, yes, I suppose so. He would have been a 
little difficult, I should say, and, no doubt, expected 
a good deal. Well, you must take things more easily 
here." 

"Thank you, sir. I do, sir." 

"If there's anything you want, you must tell me. 
I like people to be happy and comfortable.*' Gilbert 
was always a kind and indulgent master, but at the 
present time his own happiness made him even 
more kindly-disposed towards others than usual. "I 
thought at first you seemed a little worried and up- 
set — it was quite natural — but you're getting over 
that now, I hope." 

"Yes, sir, I'm getting over it. I've never been so 
comfortable before in my life, I've everyHiing I 
want." 

"That's all right, then. We're both of us satisfied. 
You've been here some time now, you know, and I 
haven't been able to find anything to grumble at 
yet." He laughed. 

"I hope you never will, sir. I should be ashamed 
of myself if you did. I've never been so well treated 
or with such kindness. I — I'm not exactly used to 
it, sir. Mr. Mopck was different." 

"And yet you stayed with him a long time." 

"Yes, a long time, sir. I should have been with 
him now but for what happened. I can't realise it 
sometimes even now, and it's over four months ago." 

'*Yes — and nothing found out, nor likely to be 
now, I should say* It'll be another of the imdiscov- 
ered mysteries. In London or any other big city you 
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could understand it^ but in a little place like this it 
does seem queer." 

"That's why the police think it must be somebody 
in Ferrybridge, sir/' 

"Do they?" looking round a little startled. "I 
didn't know that. Why?" 

"Well, I suppose because they could just stay 
here, sir, and go on as usual. There'd be no need to 
hide or go away if they had the pluck to face it out. 
That's what makes it so diflScult." 

"I see," slowly. "Of course there^s something in 
that, but it's not a pleasant thought. I hoped it 
might turn out to be some tramp — some stranger. 
I suppose Mr. Monck had outside visitors some- 
times, people not belonging to Ferrybridge, I 
mean?" 

'Tery seldom down here, sir. I'd never seen him 
so well contented as he was here; he was younger 
and brighter than he'd been for some time. The 
rest and the change seemed to do him good. In Lon- 
don he was always knocking about." 

Gilbert frowned. He was reminded of something 
he wanted to forget. He knew well what had made 
Monek so contented at Ferrybridge. But in a minute 
his face cleared. ^What need" he thought "had he 
to trouble now?" Monck had paid for his sins and 
follies — paid heavily. Gilbert could afford to let 
him go. 

"I suppose you knew as much, or more, about him 
than anybody. You knew what friends and acquain- 
tances he had, and you must have learnt a good deal 
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about him in six years. If anybody could have 
found a clue, you ought to have been able to do so." 

"I suppose that's what the police thought, sir, for 
they asked me no end of questions. In point of fact, 
they've never left me alone." 

"Indeed? I didn't know that. Do you mean that 
they come down here?" 

"Well, they're to and fro, sir. They can't leave 
the place alone. I suppose it's too soon yet; or 
else — it's struck me sometimes — they're watching 
somebody." 

"What an uncomfortable idea! Is it generally 
known in the village, do you think?" Johnson shook 
his head. 

"I'm sure it's not, sir — they're too careful. They 
run down like anybody else might and pick up what 
they can. The bar of "The Angler" is a good place 
for gossip. I've seen the same man there several 
times in different disguises, and of course there may 
be others that I don't know of." 

"You've never spoken of this before, Johnson." 

"Well, sir, I knew it wasn't a pleasant subject. 
You may remember you told me it was better 
dropped. I shouldn't have spoken of it now only 
it happened to come up. Besides, I might get into 
trouble. The man who's been, as I may say, keeping 
his eyes on me, warned me to be careful — not to 
talk." 

"Have you been able to give them any assis- 
tance?" 

"I don't know, sir. They Ve asked plenty of ques- 
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tions^ some of them with very little point, as far as 
I could make out, but then I don't know what 
thejr've got in their minds." 

Gilbert said no more until he had finished dressing. 
Then, as he was going out, he turned at the door. 

"Fm sorry," he said, "I hoped it was blowing over, 
that it would soon be forgotten. I had no idea we 
were being watched like this. You don't think you 
can have been mistaken?" 

"I don't think so, sir. You see, I've knocked about 
a good deal, and I've learnt a few things. Then, of 
course, I've taken a special interest in this case, not 
only on account of the family, but because, in a 
manner of speaking, it was a reflection on me. A 
man like me has to be very careful. It's not every 
gentleman who would have been as good about it 
as you were, sir." 

"I don't quite understand." 

"It's this way, sir. People are apt to fight shy 
of anybody who has been mixed up in anything un- 
pleasant. Of course they don't blame you, but, all 
the same, they'd rather have somebody else. A 
murder isn't exactly a recommendation, especially 
when it's such a mystery. It's a sort of slur." 

"But that's very unfair! How could you help it? 
You weren't even in the house." 

"No, sir, but people don't stop to think. If they 
take a prejudice, it's all up with you. I've seen, over 
and over again, what a difference a little thing 
makes. It's a hard world, sir, though I don't suppose 
you've found it out." There was a touch of intense 
bitterness in his voice. 
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Gilbert came back into the room. "I've thought 
sometimes, Johnson, that you weren't too happy. 
I hope you're not in any trouble? I don't want to 
pry into your affairs. I've no right, but if you care 
to tell me anything — if I can be of any help, I 
should be glad." 

"Thank you, sir, it's very good of you. But 
there's nothing new — nothing special. I've missed 
my chances, sir, and it's too late to go back. It 
makes a man feel a little bitter sometimes." 

'TTou're young enough to have fresh ones." 

Johnson shrugged his shoulders. 

"I think not, sir — not in the same way. I'm too 
old to begin again, I haven't the courage or the 
energy. I must go on as I am. My nerve's gone, 
and I'm afraid of taking any risks. I'm talking like 
a coward, but it's true enough." 

Gilbert did not know what to say. 

'TTou wonder what happened, sir, that's made me 
so. Well, a good deal one way and another. I wasn't 
lucky — I suppose there was something wrong in me 
somewhere. Then I was a gambler. I couldn't re- 
sist the cards; I loved the feel of them, and the 
sight of them. Nobody but your bom gambler can 
understand what the feeling is, how it draws you on 
till you've no thought of anything else. More than 
once I lost every penny I had in the world." 

"Did Mr. Monck know?" 

"Yes, sir," with a half smile. "Mr. Monck was a 
gambler himself, though not in the same way. He 
played to win — and generally did. I played for 
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love of the cards, though, of course, I wanted to 
win too. As a matter of fact, the first time I saw 
Mr. Monck was in a gambling-club, where I was an 
attendant." 

"Indeed? You surprise me rather, I never saw 
him play cards down here." 

"No, it wasn't a passion with him, sir; he could 
do without it. He had other resources. He was a 
gentleman who liked variety." 

"And you," Gilbert said hesitatingly, "did you 
give it up when you went to Mr. Monck?" He did 
not see the look in Johnson's eyes. 

"No, sir, unfortunately I did not — at least, not 
at first. But Mr. Monck cured me, and I haven't 
played for years now. I don't suppose I shall ever 
play again." 

"That's good!" heartily. "I'm glad to hear you 
say that. How did he manage it? Somehow, I 
should hardly have thought he was the kind of man 
to care. It shows how one may misjudge people." 

"Yes, sir," his lip twisting, "he made me see the 
error of my ways, and put a stop to it, once for all. 
We were living in London then, in the midst of 
temptation, as you might say. It was all over and 
done with long before we came down here." 

"You must feel very grateful to him — a habit 
like that is so difficult to break. You would have 
been ruined if it had gone on." 

"Mr. Monck had his reward, sir. I like to think 
that. He knew what he had done — how he had 
saved me." 
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"And you did everything you coiild for him in 
return, I know. You showed by your devotion to 
his interests how — " 

The dinner-gong sounded, and the rest of Gilbert's 
sentence was lost. With a nod to Johnson he went 
downstairs. He resolved that the conversation 
should be finished another time. He was much in- 
terested and surprised. He would not have thought 
of Johnson — steady, sedate, eminently respectable, 
as he was to outward appearances — as a gambler ; 
or of Basil Monck as a reformer. It only showed, 
he said to himself again, what mistakes in judgment 
one might make. 

When Johnson was alone he did not begin putting 
the room tidy, but stood quite still where Gilbert 
had left him, staring at nothing. His face was set 
like a mask, and his eyes were hard and empty. He 
stood absolutely still for at least a minute, then he 
threw out his clenched hand and laughed; it was 
not a pleasant sound. 

"Bless his innocent heart!" he said. "He does 
know a thing or two. Bless his innocent heart!'' 

Then, mechanically, he began folding up things 
and putting them away. Presently he caught sight 
of his face in a glass and stopped with a start. He 
must not go down looking like that. He was not 
too popular in the servants' hall, as it was, and his 
expression would arouse curiosity. He did not talk 
enough to suit the others ; he kept himself too much 
to himself. He did not unbend even to Mrs. Brace, 
the housekeeper, or to Mr. Shule, the butler, who 
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were old family servants, and had welcomed him 
courteously when he came. 

If anybody saw his face now, they might think — 
what? He passed his hand over his eyes. Had he 
something still to learn about self control after all 
these years? Could it be that he was not such a 
well-trained machine as he had thought himself? 

Downstairs, the dinner proceeded merrily, and the 
sound of laughing and talking came out when the 
door was opened, but the laughter was most often 
Gilbert's. His companions — his mother and Peggy 
Fenchurch — followed his mood, for they would not 
damp his spirits, but they did not feel happy them- 
selves. Lady Chelford was reconciled to her son's 
marriage, but Lilah was not the wife she would have 
chosen for him. She never felt quite at home with 
her; she had an idea that she never would now. 
There was always a feeling of constraint between 
them. She had caught Lilah looking at her curiously 
once or twice, and had wondered what it meant. It 
had gone in a moment, before she could lay hold of 
it, but she was sure it had been there — something 
questioning, half-fearful, half-pleading. 

"What is it, dear?" she had said once. "Do you 
want anything?" Lilah had turned away and an- 
swered a little curtly. So she had never tried again. 

Would Gilbert be drawn into this estrangement 
when he was married? Would Lilah take him away 
from her? They had been so much to each other, 
not just mother and son, but friends and com- 
panions. She had never even been tempted to ^marry 
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again, though she was a young woman when his 
father died. She had devoted her life to him; was 
all to count for nothing now? She did not grudge 
Lilah what belonged to her, but if she should draw 
Gilbert away, it would be hard to bear. Gilbert was 
weak where his beautiful fianc^ was concerned — 
his mother knew that. He would never willingly do 
anything unkind, but people drift apart when there 
is a want of harmony — and it seemed that Lilah 
and she would always be more or less strangers. 

She had voiced her fears once to Gilbert. She had 
said: 

"I wonder what my life will be like when you have 
gone out of it? You know 'your son's your son till 
he gets him a wife,' afterwards — '' she waited a 
moment, "afterwards he's as much your son as his 
wife will let him be." 

"Mother!" he looked at her in astonishment, it 
was so seldom that she said anything bitter. 
"Mother darling, you don't mean that? You know 
it wouldn't make any diflference between you and 
me if I had fifty wives." 

"I shouldn't like to test that" she had answered, 
trjring to laugh. "One is enough, and I'm afraid the 
one isn't very fond of me." 

"Oh yes, she is, but she's a little shy or nervous — 
a bit afraid of you, I think, but it'll wear off when 
she knows you better. It would have been all right 
but for — but for what happened. She can't quite 
forget, poor girl — though she's sorry enough now — 
and she thinks you can't quite forget it eiUier." 
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"So long as you're happy/' she said, "that's the 
chief thing. Mothers only reign supreme in the 
nursery. When that door opens for good they ought 
to learn to take a back-seat. You've spoilt me, 
Gilbert, and now I don't know my proper place." 

He had been so hurt at her doubts and fears, had 
taken such pains to show her that she would not be 
losing a son, but gaining a daughter, that she had 
let him think he had persuaded her, and that all was 
well. She wouldn't ruffle his happiness again. She 
would accept the inevitable with a good grace. 
Things might turn out better than she expected. 
Of one thing, at least, she was very glad. Lilah was 
undoubtedly in love with Gilbert now, whatever she 
had been once. Basil Monck's influence was gone, 
and her infatuation for him had gone with it. 

Peggy was feeling a little dull too, but she would 
not show it. She had no excuse for being depressed, 
as she told herself — in fa<;t she ought to think her- 
self very lucky. Lady Chelford had asked her on a 
long indefinite visit, and as Peggy felt that she was 
really wanted, she was glad to stay. Gilbert liked 
to have her there, to be a companion to his mother, 
for he was so much away now. To-night after dinner 
he strolled round to the Dutch House, as he often 
did, and the two women were left alone. There was 
much to consult Lilah about — what she would like 
done here, what alteration should be made there. 
The old house was to be done up from attic to cellar 
while they were away on their honejonoon. So there 
was always an excuse to go out. 
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"I shan't be more than a few minutes," he said, 
"so I wonH say good-night/' Lady Chelford looked 
across at Peggy and smiled as the door closed. 

"I wonder how often we have heard that?'' she 
said, and the smile was a little wistful. 

"I suppose time flies, under such circumstances," 
the girl answered. "I can't speak from personal ex- 
perience, but I've always understood that, when the 
world begins and ends with one person, a little lati- 
tude must be allowed." 

"You'll know all about it one day, Peggy." 

"Shall I? I wonder! Everybody doesn't, you 
know. There are always people who are left out. I 
feel that it is in me to become a nice useful old 
maid, one of the old-fashioned sort, that were always 
sent for by the family when anything unpleasant 
had to be done, and 'returned with thanks' when it 
was over." 

She changed the subject abruptly. 

"What do you think of Johnson?" she asked. 

"Think of hun?" Lady Chelford repeated a Uttle 
surprised. "I haven't thought much about him. 
Why should I? What do you mean? He seems 
rather a superior sort of person." 

"Because," Peggy said slowly, "I don't like him, 
myself. I hope I'm not very rude; he's not your 
servant, so you can forgive me. He moves about so 
softly, and is altogether so irreproachable that he 
gives me the 'creeps.' I wonder sometimes if any- 
thing would startle him. I've thought of jumping 
out at him from behind a door with a wild whoop, 
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but I should look such a fool when he would say 
quietly, "I beg your pardon, miss?" 

Lady Chelf ord laughed. 

'TTou see he's a Londoner," she said, "and has 
traveled about a good deal, and that makes a dif- 
ference. Most of our servants are country-bred. I 
like to know all about ^them and where they come 
from." 

'TTou wouldn't know much about Johnson, except 
what he chose to tell you. It's my belief he has a 
'past.' " 

'Well, so long as he hasn't a 'present,' I don't 
much mind. I don't want him to do anything start- 
ling here. I prefer peace and quiet. But at his age 
— I suppose he's nearly fifty — I should think he 
had done with adventures." 

Lady Chelford took out her Patience cards and 
played her own particular game, which never by 
any chance came right, and was therefore perenni- 
ally fresh and stimulating. 

"It went worse than ever to-night," she said with 
a certain satisfaction when she put the cards back 
into their little silver box at ten o'clock. "I never 
had a 'space.' " 

"I really must take to Patience," Peggy said as 
she threw down the Sketch. "It's a resource for 
one's old age, like knitting, and more entertaining 
than all these simpering actresses. I'm so tired of 
their teeth and their smiles. It would be such a re- 
lief to see one without any teeth at all!" 

It was a lovely night for November, and when 
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Peggy reached her own room, she threw open the 
window and leant out. How good it smelt ! Just a 
wholesome country smell of dewy earth and trodden 
leaves and from a little way off came the sound of 
l^^ping water. The river was at the bottom of the 
g^uxlen, and there was enough light from the brilliant 
stars to see a gray streak here and there between the 
trees. Peggy was not tired — ten o'clock is early 
for young life to go to bed — so she leant out there 
in the darkness, full of vague thoughts and desires. 
It was very quiet, so that a step coming from the 
direction of tiie stables caused her to look round 
quickly. 

Who could be moving about so late? Not Gil- 
bert — he wouldn't come that way. Ten o'clock was 
the hour for the servants to go to bed, as Peggy 
knew, and Mrs. Brace was very strict. She leant 
out a little farther and saw a man wheeling a bicycle 
away from the house. It was Johnson. She could 
not be mistaken, her sight was very good, and he 
was readily recognizable, for he was taller and 
broader than the other men-servants. She listened 
intently, and heard, a miipute later, the click of one 
of the gates in the drive. Where could he be going 
so late? It must be some distance or he would not 
have taken his bicycle with him. Why had he not 
gone sooner? The answer must be that he wanted 
to go secretly. She was sure of it, all his movements 
had been so stealthy and cautious. No doubt he had 
reckoned on his master not being back before eleven. 

She moved back into the room, shivering a little. 
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It. seemed to have turned cold all at once. She 
dropped the blind, switched on the light, and pre- 
pared for bed. But she could not get the thought of 
Johnson out of her mind. As she lay awake in the 
darkness she was unconsciously listening for his re- 
turn but she heard nothing. 

In the morning she had not forgotten, but it 
seemed less important by daylight. 

"I suppose we were all sound asleep when you 
came in last night?" she said to Gilbert at breakfast. 
'Were you very late in?" 

"No, a little after eleven, that's all. I went for a 
stroll after leaving the Blakes', it was such a lovely 
night." He had been too happy to go prosaically 
home and to bed; four walls were too narrow to 
hold him — he wanted the universe. 

"Johnson was up," he added. "I never knew such 
a chap; he never seems tired or impatient. I've 
told him not to wait after eleven, but he seems to 
think I' can't get to bed without him. I wonder he 
doesn't tuck me in." 

Peggy decided not to say any more. After all, 
Johnson was free to go where he pleased — and 
people don't thank you, as a rule, for suggesting 
trouble. The incident might mean nothing. 
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Chapter Sixteen 

"Be still! 'Tis a dream that I dreamt 
Of shadows and flickering breath" 

Mr. Blake walked briskly down the garden, sing- 
ing as he went. It was cold, but delightfully fine; 
ideal weather for the time of year. This was his 
last walk round for the night. He took an old watch- 
man's lantern with him, which he had picked up at 
a second-hand shop ; it lent an air of business to the 
expedition. He swung it about to see that the 
gardener had closed the frames properly, and tucked 
up everything safely. He felt like the watchman 
himself, going his rounds. Presently he would re- 
turn to the house and report, "All's well!" 

His song preceded him down the garden, and Cook 
opened the kitchen-window softly to listen, much to 
the disgust of the housemaid, who felt the cold. 

"In thy dark eyes' splendor, 
Where the moonbeams love to dwell" 

rang out melodiously on the still, clear air. Cook 
felt sentimental. 

"Isn't it beautiful?" she said. "I could lidten to 
him all night." 

"Well, I couldn't," Eliza returned crossly, "so, per- 
iod 
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haps, when you've 'ad enough, youll kindly ghut 
the wmder down. It goes to my chest." 

"Oh! you and your chest/' Cook exclaimed with 
good-natured contempt as she complied with the 
request. "You're not a very cheerful one for a 
wedding. Speaking of myself, I like a little sweet- 
'carting in a house ; it makes things pleadant. Janet 
says (Janet was the parlormaid) that she's never 
seen anybody so liberal with his 'alf -crowns as Sir 
Gilbert." 

"Well, that don't aflfect you and me — she don't 
share 'em. As to weddings," darkly, "it ain't come 
to that yet." 

"No, but it soon will. It's in the air, and you can 
feel it — presents coming by every post and he and 
she looking so 'appy, it does my 'eart good to see 
'em." 

"Well, it's a change, at all events; they looked 
gloomy enough a while back, goodness knows!" 
Eliza suflfered from chronic indigestion, and her 
views of life were tinged by soda-mint tabloids. 

"I never knew such a one as you, 'liza. Why not 
let bygones be bygones? You may not 'ave 'card," 
with fine sarcasm, "of lovers' quarrels and such- 
like, but they do 'appen all the same. And nobody 
thinks anything about 'em afterwards." 

"Oh ! if it was only that ! " with a toss of her head, 
"being engaged myself I shouldn't 'ave thought any- 
thmg of that. Of course, bein' in and out of her 
room, I saw a good deal more than you or Janet 
mtber. She kept up when she was downstairs, but 
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when she was alone in her room — " Eliza shook 
her head and made up in expression what she lacked 
in words. 

"When she was alone you couldn't 'ave seen her," 
exclaimed Cook with an irritating laugh. Fortu- 
nately, in the interests of peace, Janet came in 
just then with the tea-things from upstairs. 

"I left 'em sa long as I could," she said, "l:ut it's 
nearly six o'clock, and I had to go in. However, he 
was just off, so it didn't matter." 

When Gilbert got up to go Lilah threw on a wrap 
and walked down to the garden-gate with him. They 
had so much to say to each other that there was 
always something left at the last. She felt that she 
could never do enough to atone for the miserable 
past, to wipe from Gilbert's memory the remem- 
brance of their estrangement. She couldn't bear to 
think of it herself now ; she couldn't understand the 
madness that had possessed her. 

They waited a minute by the gate reluctant to 
part. It had been such a happy day, happier even 
than usual. Lilah felt nearer to Gilbert than she 
had ever done before. It seemed as if they had 
crossed all obstacles and stood at last, side by side, 
ready to face the world together. Her heart was full 
to overflowing of love and thankfulness ; she was so 
happy that she was almost afraid. 

"Can it last?" she whispered more to herself than 
to him. "It seems too good to be true." 

"What's that?" he asked half jestingly, his heart 
full of tenderness, "^what treason are you talkSxi^'' 
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The world had slipped back such a long way, that 
they seemed to be alone with the night and each 
other. It was a moment for saying things that were 
not for the day; hidden thoughts and feelings crept 
out under shelter of the darkness and silence. The 
mystery and holiness of life were all about them; 
this was the beautiful earth that God had made, 
that was God's heaven, and they stood under it — 
new-created — as the first man and woman that He 
had made. 

"What were you sajong?'' he asked again. Not 
that it mattered, but he had to say something, the 
tension waa too great. They must get back to the 
conmionplace. 

"Do you dare to doubt for a moment that we are 
going to live happily 'ever after'? What else did 
the Prince and Princess do, once the wicked dwarfs 
and dragons had been slain?'' 

"But I don't deserve it, I've done nothing to de- 
serve it — quite the reverse. Why should it all have 
ended up so happily for me — when it might so 
easily have ended up the other way?'* 

"Perhaps," he said more gravely, "we are allowed 
to escape sometimes. Surely vengeance is not the 
mainspring of creation — but love. Why look back? 
You have sorrowed and repented, can't you let the 
past go?" 

"I do try, but sometimes," in a low tone, "just 
when I am happiest, it comes back to me. Then 
I ask m3rself why I should escape. Oh ! Gilbert, you 
don't know all; you wouldn't believe all the folly 
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and madness ; you won't even let me try to tell you 
some of it." 

''No/' he said, "why should I? You have come 
back to me, that is all I care about. 'Let the dead 
past bury its dead/ Why should I let you say things 
that perhaps you or I might find it hard to forget? 
Words stick, you know, sometimes, however much 
one may try to get rid of them. I am content. 
Isn't that enough?" 

"When I look round," she said slowly, "and see 
how surely punishment follows on crune, how every 
act seems to have its consequence, I wonder why my 
words and deeds should lie dead and forgotten? Da 
they? Or are they only biding their time — grow- 
ing up in the darkness? Sometimes I am afraid — 
horribly afraid." 

"Lilah ! my dearest. ..." She did not seem to 
hear him. 

"I look into the future as I look down this road 
and I wonder what is coming — what punishment. 
I can hear nothing, see nothing, not a shadow — no 
hint, no suggestion. But — I read somewhere that 
'the avenging deities are shod with wool,' they come 
so softly. Look how empty the road is, so empty 
and beautiful in the moonlight, but it seems to me 
as if it were waiting for something or someone. 
There's something unnatural about it — and it's 
like that with my life." 

"Lilah! I don't understand, what are you talking 
about? What does it mean?" 

"Let me go on now. It's not the first time I've 
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fdt like this, but it's stronger than usual to-night. 
When I was most miserable, I was conscious of that 
feeling of waiting, and now when I'm most happy 
it's still there, buried deep down. It won't let me 
forget — not quite — if I could. It comes, like a 
faint tapping, in the midst of eveiytiiung. I have to 
stop and listen.'' 

He saw how deeply she was moved, and he did not 
know what to say. He could only take her hand and 
caress it softly. 

"I had no idea," he said, "I never guessed. I don't 
understand even now. But go on ; say anything — 
speak out, it may be better. You've been brooding 
too long. You've been frightening yourself with 
bogeys like a child." 

"I don't think I've anything more to say," she 
said wearily, looking suddenly exhausted. "I'm ner- 
vous no doubt, and hysterical. Put it down to that. 
No sensible person would think anything of it." 

"I shouldn't call you hysterical," he said gently. 
^Tfou've been doing too much, and, you're tired and 
overwrought. That's nothing. It happens to all 
of us." 

"My nerves were strong enough once," she an- 
swered, *T)ut they're not now. They've had a good 
deal to try them. I jump at shadows, nowadays." 

^Tfou'll get over that. We're going to have a long, 

long honeymoon, you know, so long that we shall be 

prosaic old married people by the time we come 

back. Youll laugh then to think of how you fright- 

l ened yourself with ghosts." 
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"Ghosts?" sharply. "I shall never laugh at ghosts. 
They're too real — too near. In the night, when 
you lie awake, it seems only a step into that other 
world. You feel them hovering over you — half- 
suffocating sometimes; you can hear their whispers 
in your ear." 

"I didn't know that I was engaged to such an 
imaginative young woman," he said, trying to speak 
lightly. 'Tou ought to have warned me. I hope 
you won't find me too hopelessly commonplace." 

"I'm thankful to have you — thankful," she said 
with sudden passion. 'Tfou're like a rock of defence; 
the one thing I can absolutely rely on in the whole 
world. I love you just as you are, I wouldn^t have a 
thing in you changed." 

"Come, that's good hearing. I feel quite proud of 
myself . . . and now nm indoors ; I've kept you out 
in the cold too longi. And mind you eat a good 
dinner. There's nothing like a good dinner for lay- 
ing ghosts." 

She gave a tired little sigh. 

'Tou're so nice and sensible, and straight," she 
said. "It's so restful. I've had enough of imderhand 
ways for the rest of my life. . . . Goodnight!" 

"Good-night and good-bye till to-morrow," he 
answered. "I shan't be round again till then. Go 
to bed early and have a good sleep. If any ghost 
worries you, think of me. I'll keep it at bay. • . . 
Good-night, my Lilah." 

He was turning away when she caught him by the 
arm. 
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"Am I dreaming, Gilbert, or — or is somebody 
coming down the road?'' There was a note of ex- 
citement in her voice. 

"I can't see anyone, but it's quite likely," he said. 
"Don't be a goose, Lilah ; what's a good road meant 
for?" 

"But it's a little queer after what I've been sajdng, 
isn't it? . . . There! don't you see, a little figure 
right at the end, like a black patch on the white 
road." 

"I see, but what of it? A boy going home — what 
of that?" He spoke a little impatiently. He could 
not understand her mood, and why she should be 
excited about such a trifle. 

"But ours is the last house, and he's hurrying; 
he's coming here. I believe it's a telegraph-boy." 

"Very likely. Somebody telegraphing congratula- 
tions, or your dressmaker making another appoint- 
ment." He hardly knew what he said, but he felt 
that he must say something. He was annoyed with 
himself for being a little anxious too. The boy was 
coming closer now, and they could hear him calling 
out, though they could not understand what he 
said. He was probably shouting to amuse himself 
and pass the time. 

"Are you going to make a bogey out of a village 
boy?" he said. 'Tfou might have chosen somebody 
more romantic." 

"It's not a village boy; he comes from the station ; 
he's got papers," she said excitedly. "Something's 
happened. . .. Listen!" 
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He looked up and saw that she was right. The 
boy had a band round his cap and a bundle of news- 
papers under his arm. 

"It must be something important — something 
that concerns us," she said, "or he wouldn't come 
right up here. They never do. It's a special edition 
— did you hear? Listen ! oh ! Listen." 

She clasped his arm in her excitement, and he felt 
her fingers grip. The boy was near enough now for 
them to catch what he said. 

"Ferrybridge Mystery! Fresh evidence 1" he was 
calling out. "Startling arrest made!" 

"Gilbert! — Gilbert! did you hear? Somebody is 
arrested. . . . What shall we do?" 

"Keep quiet," he commanded. "Control yourself. 
I will go and see." He loosened her hand and went 
to meet the boy. He unfolded the damp sheet be- 
fore he returned to her, eagerly scanning the center 
page. There he saw in large letters — "Arrest of 
Richard Fenchurch." The paper almost dropped 
from his hand, he was so completely taken by sur- 
prise. In, his nervous excitement he could almost 
have laughed, the thing seemed to him so absurd. 
Fenchurch — Dick Fenchurch suspected of mimler! 
It was preposterous. The kindest fellow, the — why 
they might just as well suspect himf 

"What is it?" Lilah called out sharply. "What 
are you waiting for? Why don't you come and tell 
me? — Gilbert!" She was trembling so that she 
could hardly stand, she had to cling to the gate. Her 
face looked ghastly in the moonlight. 
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His eyes met hers and he saw fear in them — a 
fear that was abject terror. He saw how she leant 
against the gate for support. 

"It's absurd/' he said, "there's some mistake. 
There's nothing to be frightened about. It'll soon 
be put right." 

"But what is it — why don't you speak? Give me 
the paper, I can't wait. Why do you keep me in 
suspense?" 

"It's Fenchurch," he said, "isn't it absurd? I 
don't know what they're thinking about. There are 
no particulars, only the bare fact is announced." 

"Do you mean that Dick Fenchurch has been 
arrested?" she said with stiff, white lips. "That — 
that he is accused — " She could get no further. 

"Of causing Basil Monck's death — yes, that is 
what it seems to be. But they'll soon find out their 
mistake, of course. Why, they must ! Don't be dis- 
turbed." 

He was almost as upset as she was. It was hor- 
rible — an old friend, a man they all liked. There 
could be no evidence against him. "Hell be out 
again in no time," Gilbert said. "It's unpleasant, of 
course, but there's nothing to be anxious about." 

"Oh! I'm afraid, horribly afraid!" she wailed. 
"This is only the beginning; there's more to come. 
What will the end be? I'm afraid to thmk." 

"Lilah, you must pull yourself together. You 
must make up your mind to be brave. Nobody 
could be more sorry than I am that the dreadful 
Btory has been revived, but we'll face it together — 
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m help you. You mustn't give way so, or people 
will wonder." 

"Do you see what it may mean?" she said ex- 
citedly. "All the talk and questions — what they 
may ferret out. It's horrible! I feel as though I 
must run away." 

"Don't talk nonsense!" he said sternly. "I hope 
and think it isn't serious, but we must be careful. 
Just keep quiet. There'll be more in the papers 
to-morrow — then we shall know better what to do." 

"You must keep out of it, Gilbert. Don't inter- 
fere ; it has nothing to do with us." 

He looked at her in some astonishment. 

"Of course I'm dreadfully sorry about poor Mr. 
Fenchurch," she said, "but I don't want you to be 
mixed up in it. Oh, how I wish we were married, 
and away from it all ! " 

"So do I. But we can't run away now. I shall 
try to see Dick as soon as I can, for we must all 
stand by him. He'll feel it, poor chap, terribly. And 
his wife — I'd forgotten her for the moment. Poor 
woman ! It seems as if she were not to be happy." 

"Perhaps it would have been better if he hadn't 
married her," she said, and there was a curious 
hardness in her voice. "She doesn't seem a lucky 
person." 

"She is a very nice woman," he answered warmly, 
"you would say so if you knew her. I'm more than 
sorry for them both. They were so happy — it 
seems too cruel." 

They had forgotten the time and the cold, and 
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stood there, as though it were a summer night, won- 
dering, and thinking things they did not dare to 
put into words. 

"I hope Dick will be able to prove an Alibi," Gil- 
bert said presently, "that would settle it. No doubt 
he'll be able to account for his time that night." He 
stopped abruptly and looked at her. 

"You remeihber," he said in a low tone, ^Svhat 
happened — that I was there? I wonder if tfiat will 
turn out to be of importance if — " 

"No, why should it?" she interrupted. "Your be- 
ing there wouldn't prove anything one way or the 
other. You didn't go over the whole house — you 
said so. You didn't go into the room." 

"No, but it seemed all right when I was there. I 
saw nobody — heard nothing. If anything had hap- 
pened at the time, surely there would have been 
some evidence. . • . And yet, if Monck was all right, 
why didn't he come out when I called? Where was 
he?" 

They looked at one another for a moment in 
silence. 

"I may have to speak out," he said then. 

"No — No!" she cried. "You promised me; you 
can't break your promise. You can do no good. For 
God's sake, keep out of it. You don't Imow what 
harm you may be doing." 

"But if it win help him, I must tdl what I know," 
he said. 'Tou can't dispute that. I only promised 
to be silent so long as my silence did not injure 
Anybody.'* 
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"And what about mef" she said. "Have you no 
thought — no care for me? Am I to be held up to 
public scorn and contempt? You would have to ex- 
plain about the telephone^ and why you assumed 
his voice. The whole story would come out." 

"I can't discuss it any more now," he said wearily. 
"It's a horrible complication, and I must take time 
to think it out. It's all happened so suddenly, I 
feel half stunned." 

"What did I teU you?" she said. "I think I always 
knew it was there — waiting. I think I've always 
felt sure it must come some day. It didn't seem 
natural thisit everything should be wiped out so 
simply and easily. Oh! Gilbert, Gilbert, what is 
going to happen now?" 

"God knows!" he answered heavily. "There! go in, 
dear ; you must keep up. Don't let anybody see you 
looking like that. We must hope for the best." 

"But you haven't much more hope than I have. 
I can hear that. We were too happy — I knew it. 
I've never felt really safe." 

"I ought to have spoken out at first," he said, 
"then it would have been all over and done with. 
It wouldn't have attracted so much attention then. 
But it's too late for regrets; we must simply make 
the best of it now." 

"We shall never have done with him — never — 
never," she said despairingly. "He's only been bid- 
ing his time." 

"Lilah, you mustn't take that tone, it's absurd — 
unnatural," he said sharply. He s^^le^^ XJaa \Ciss«k 
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strongly because something in him answered to her 
fears. He felt more worried and uneasy than even 
the situation warranted, unhappy though it was. He 
was beset by vague doubts and horrors. 

They parted in silence, without a word or a touch 
of hands, he going into the white road, empty again 
now, and she into the ^arm protection of the house. 
It was not the moment for light caresses ; the future 
weighed too heavily on both of them. 

Lilah fled upstairs, seeking the shelter of her own 
room. She looked around, as she dropped into 
a chair, and saw the things Basil had given her. 
They were still there; she had not liked to destroy 
them, and, bf late, they had passed almost unnoticed. 
But now, once again, they seemed the principal 
things in the room ; each one reminding her of some 
incident — and all of him. Slowly she drew out a 
photograph from a drawer, where it had lain hid- 
den for many a day. For a minute or more she 
stared at it with brooding eyes and set lips. She 
looked as though she would wring an answer from 
the handsome face that smiled back at her with its 
superb self-confidence. The man was so sure of 
himself — and of her. 

That was how it struck her — sure of her ; then, 
and now, and for evermore* 



Chapter Seventeen 
'She ceased almost to hope, but never to expect' 



The first wonder and speculation were over, and 
people were waiting for what would happen next. 
The sensational arrest had revived the general in- 
terest, which had been dying away for want of sus- 
tenance. People had thought that it was all over 
and done with, that nothing more would be dis- 
covered; and now, suddenly, the mystery flared up, 
more engrossing than ever. 

The accused man's wife waited, praying, and 
working, and hoping, but never losing courage. At 
first she had been passionately angry. The dreadful 
affair was so monstrous, such a foolish mistake, that 
she expected her husband's release every hour. He 
would be set free with explanations and regrets. 
But when days passed, and there was no sign of his 
release, when even his lawyer did not seem to expect 
it, then her anger became touched with fear. The 
law made such horrible mistakes sometimes, mis- 
takes that were never rectified, or only when it was 
too late. She had read of such cases more than 
once, cases of mistaken identity — and of circum- 
stantial evidence; it was horrible how fate some- 
times seemed to take a malicious pleasure in con- 
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founding the innocent. Fenchurch himself took the 
matter philosophically after the first, natural out- 
burst of indignation. 

"It'll all come right," he said. "They seem to 
have worked up quite a pretty case against me, but 
it'll topple to pieces presently. I'm not the first 
innocent person that has been arrested." 

"But it's so unfortunate," his wife said, "that you 
should have gone out alone that night — that Peggy 
should have been away. If she had been at home 
she would probably have gone with you." 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

"If I had known what was going to happen, no 
doubt I should have arranged better. I went out 
for a stroll soon after eight and I got back about 
ten o'clock. That is all I can say." 

"If you had only got back by nine-thirty, it would 
have been all right. Miss Blake said in her evidence 
that she spoke to Basil at half-past-nine." 

'Tfes, but I didn't. I met one or two people I 
knew when I first went out, the last person I spoke 
to was old Rogers at 9.30, when I was passing his 
farm. I am sure of the time — and so would he 
be — because we heard the church clock chime the 
half hour." 

"I'm afraid that isn't much use. It's the time be- 
tween 9.30 and ten that matters. Even the doctor's 
evidence won't help us, it seems. They say that 
rigor mortis sometimes appears instantaneously 
when there has been a sudden or violent death, so 
^ nothing can be det^timxied from that It was 
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strange, and most unfortunate, that Miss Blake hap- 
pened to ring him up just at that time. If it had 
been earlier or later — even quarter of an hour later, 
it would have made such a difference ! You couldn't 
get from the cottage to your place in less than ten 
minutes and the servants heard you come in a few 
minutes before ten." 

"That's how things happen. The margin's a 
narrow one that keeps us safe. A quarter of an hour 
seems a little thing to be so big with consequences. 
But if the time had been longer, I don't see that it 
would have done me much good." 

"Oh, but it would. If Miss Blake had not rung 
up, nobody would have known anything of what 
happened at the cottage from the time Johnson left 
it till the time he returned ; that is, roughly speaking, 
two hours. No one seems to have seen Basil in that 
time, or even to have been near the house, so far 
as can be ascertained. If anyone had been near he 
must have' heard the shot." 

"You mean there would have been two hours 
under suspicion, instead of one half hour?" 

"Yes — it gives a wider range, so that others 
might have been suspected. There would have been 
more time and opportunity. As it is, unfortunately, 
you were the only person seen near the cottage that 
night. They say you were waiting about, watching 
your opportunity — Oh, I don't know what they 
say ! " she cried with sudden passion. "It's hojrrible ! " 

"It's true enough that I was in the neighborhood 
of the cottage twice that niglit, and) oii^)\ ^x^V^viSi^ 
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passed it. That would have been about 8.30, when 
I first went out. But I don't think I even looked at 
it. When I met Rogers, I was walking in that di- 
rection, but I turned off before I Came to it." 

Irma wrung her hands. 

"But nobody knows that," she said. "It's fatal — 
in fact it could hardly be worse. Appearances are 
dead against you. I don't know what to do, we 
seem so hemmed in." Her self-control broke down 
for a minute. 

"Irma! Poor girl, it's hard on you, but don't lose 
heart." He comforted her as best he could. 

"I'm an unlucky woman," she said, "you ought 
not to have had anything to do with me. I've never 
been any good to anybody as far as I can see. Some 
people are like that; it's not their fault, but they 
are better left alone." 

"What nonsense !" he laughed. "I'd take the risk 
over and over and over again. You're my good 
genius; you've made me work — a thing nobody 
else ever did. You're sticking to me now like a 
brick, moving heaven and earth to help me. Some 
women would be in hysterics. Lawyer Leeson says 
you're wonderful." 

"I'm accustomed to trouble," she said bitterly, 
"Perhaps that makes a difference. But I didn't ex- 
pect that it would come again so soon. We've had 
such a little time — only a few months. They might 
have left us alone a little longer. I had hardly be- 
gun to feel safe when the first warning came — that 
horrible letter." 
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"Have they found out who sent it?" he asked. 

"No, but I have a very strong suspicion — the 
same person who is making all this trouble, who is 
at the back of all that has happened — Mrs. 
Monck." 

"But why should she fasten on me? What have 
I done to make her hate me?" 

"I don't suppose she hates you much more than 
she hates the rest of the world, or, if she does, it's 
because I love you. I think she would hate anybody 
that was alive and happy now that her son is dead. 
Her mind is warped. I'm not sure that she is quite 
sane on this point, but perhaps that makes her all 
the more cunning and clever." 

"But I shouldn't have been arrested simply on 
her suspicions. There must be more behind, some- 
thing more serious." 

"Yes, I know that, but I am sure she is the moving 
spirit, that she has stirred up the trouble. She is 
so cruel and vindictive that she had to find a victim, 
and, unfortunately, you had laid yourself open to 
suspicion. It's not only your being seen near the 
cottage on the night of the murder, but there's that 
quarrel you had with him the night before. Why 
did you never speak of it?" 

"Why should I? I didn'l attach any importance 
to it. I don't think I gave it a thought after what 
happened. That put eversrthing else out of my 
head. It wasn't the first quarrel we had had." 

"But the bitterest, I suppose. Leeson seems to 
think it's rather important, and that — combined 
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with other things — it looks bad. Do you remember 
what passed?" 

"No. It was about monfiy, of course, but I don't 
remember what I said — a good deal more than I 
meant, probably. But it riled me to see how little 
he cared. There's no question but that I had been 
swindled, but I couldn't touch him — he was too 
clever. I told him he ought to return me part of the 
money, at least, if it had to come out of his own 
pocket. When he made some sneering answer, I lost 
my temper." 

"Who would have heard you?" 

"Nobody as far as I know. We were in the house, 
shut up in his room." 

"What about Johnson?" 

"Oh, of course he could have heard if he chose to 
listen. But if he knew, why didn't he speak before. 
Why has it cropped up now so long afterwards? 
That is what I don't understand." 

She shook her head. 

"Nor I. It's all a mystery. But I am afraid we 
have enemies. I can't speak of Johnson, for I don't 
know enough about him, and, besides, I may be 
prejudiced. That he was so long with Basil would 
make me look upon him with suspicion." 

"He always seemed quite a decent man. Do you 
remember he was at our wedding?" 

"So he was. I wondered at the time what he was 
doing there — why he had come. It seemed queer." 

"We thought he might be reporting for Mrs. 
Monck." 
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"No doubt he was. They're in league together, 
those two — I'm sure of it now. He's helping her. 
Why, I don't know, but I'm convinced I am right.'* 

"It looks like it. But, if so, he'll be called as a 
witness, and then it'll all come out. The sooner we 
know the worst, the better. I'd rather be in the 
dock, standing my trial for murder, than shut up 
here waiting. It's that that gets on my nerves. 
I can't sleep, and I get all kinds of silly fancies. If 
I were kept here long enough," with a half laugh, 
"I might come to believe I did it." 

In Ferrybridge, where Dick Fenchurch was ex- 
tremely popular, nobody would listen to a word 
against him. Basil Monck had been a stranger and 
not generally liked ; there was no question on which 
side the sympathy was. Hardly anything else was 
discussed ; it was the one topic of conversation. But, 
though they spoke of it less than others, nobody was 
as interested as Lilah and Gilbert. It meant more to 
them than to anybody else — except Irma. 

"Let me speak — let me tell what I know," Gil- 
bert implored more than once. 

"No! no! Wait and see what happens," was her 
answer. "If he's released, why should you say any- 
thing? It's not as if you could clear him — you 
can't." 

"It makes me feel like a traitor. I'm ashamed to 
go and see him. If I couldn't actually clear him I 
might, at least, help. It's just because he was the 
only person seen near the place between half-past 
nine and ten that they suspect him." 
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"And if you spoke, you would be suspected in- 
stead — with even less reason." 

"I must take my chance of that. I shouldn't feel 
such a cur as I do now," he said bitterly. "As to 
'less reason/ that's not true. I had as much reason, 
or more, to hate Monck as Dick Fenchurch had." 
She gave a little cry. 

"I know — I knew. It's true enough, God help 
me!" 

"Lilah ! I'm sorry. I didn't mean it, but I'n; so 
worried I hardly know what I'm doing. Forgive 



me. 



"There's nothing to forgive. You are quite right. 
If it had not been for me — for my mad folly, none 
of this would have happened. It's been my fault 
all through." 

"That's going too far. We don't want to exagger- 
ate — things are bad enough without that. I've 
never blamed you half as much as I blamed him." 

"That was scarcely fair. As a matter of fact, I 
was much more to blame. He owed you nothing, 
whereas I was your promised wife. I owed you love 
and faith, and I gave you neither. To say that I 
lost my head, that I seemed to have no will of my 
own when I was with him, isn't much of an excuse." 

"It's a miserable business. Pray heaven they may 
let him go — that he will be acquitted. That's my 
only hope. They can't have evidence enough to 
detain him from what I see, but the police are very 
secretive about the whole affair." 
^^^Pi)6rt's hopes, and the hopes of Dick Fenchurch's 
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Other friends, were doomed to disappointment. 
Matters appeared to have taken a serious turn, and 
there was, at present, no chance of his release. He 
would have to stand trial for the murder of Basil 
Monck. 

As soon as Johnson saw that he would be impli- 
cated, that he could not hope to conceal the part he 
had taken in bringing about Fenchurch's arrest, he 
spoke to Gilbert himself. He naturally preferred to 
give his own version and, told as he told it, the story 
not only did him no harm but redounded to his 
credit in a way. He appeared to have been as kind 
and considerate as possible ; exposing himself to mis- 
understanding and censure from the police in his 
endeavors to shield Fenchurch. 

"I thought I had put. them off,'' he sfidd, "that 
it had all blown over, but it appears I was mistaken. 
You may remember I told you, sir, that they were 
always coming and going. I believe they were 
watching me all the time. They must have sus- 
pected I was keeping something back. They found 
out that Mr. Fenchurch came to the cottage the 
night before, and then it was all up." 

"How did they discover that? I don't think he 
said anything about it himself." 

"No, sir, it's a pity he didn't, as it's turned out. 
I'm afraid I must have gi^own careless, thinking it 
had blown over, and I may have let slip something. 
They're quick at putting two and two together. 
Give them a word and you're lost. Of course, I was 
obliged to speak then, for they were bent on worm- 
ing out everything." 
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"What do you mean by 'everything'?' 

"Well," hesitating, "what parsed that night, sir — 
that they had high words, my master and Mr. Fen- 
church. I was obliged to tell the truth then." 

"Of course — of course. Was there a quarrel, a 
serious one? Mr. Monck hadn't behaved well and -^ 
as no doubt you know — he and Mr. Fenchurch had 
not been on good terms. It wouldn't be the first 
time that there had been angry words." 

"No, but this was quite different, sir — much more 
serious. I couldn't help hearing everything, the 
cottage was so small. I was really afraid of what 
might happen that night. Of course I wouldn't say 
this to anybody but you, sir. I know it's safe with 
you." 

"Go on ; tell me everything. I want to know the 
worst. There's been too much secrecy and hushing- 
up. What happened? What did you hear?" 

"Well, there were threats, sir. Mr. Monck was 
very provoking, and Mr. Fenchurch lost his temper. 
He put things very plainly. I can't remember half 
he said, but I know that, when he was going away, 
he called out: 

" TTou'll be sorry for this. I'll make you pay in 
one way or another. Don't think you'll escape. 
I'll have my revenge.* Those were the very words, 
as near as I can remember, sir." Gilbert groaned. 

"They could hardly have been worse," he said. 
"Did you tell the poUce?" 

"I had to, sir; I couldn't keep it back any longer. 
I nearly got into trouble as it was. I had to pre- 
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tend to be a bit slow and stupid, that I didn't under- 
stand how important it was. I did everything I 
could, sir, and I assure you, it's upset me very much. 
I wouldn't have done Mr. Fenchurch any harm if 
I could have helped it, sir. He's a gentleman I've 
always liked and respected." Johnson spoke, ap- 
parently, with a real feeling of regret. If it had been 
possible to gain his own ends some other way, he 
would certainly have preferred it. 

"Nobody could possibly blame you, Johnson. 
You've done all you could and more than anybody 
had a right to ask. It's unfortunate that they'll 
make the most of your keeping it back, but that's 
only part of the bad luck. Of course, anybody who 
knows Mr. Fenchurch knows how absurd such a 
charge is, but that won't help him much, I'm afraid." 

Gilbert told his mother what had passed, and she 
shared his anxiety and dismay. The black cloud, at 
first no bigger than a man's hand, loomed suddenly 
large and threatening. She was fond of Dick Fen- 
church for his own sake as well as for Peggy's. 

"It's strange," she said, "Peggy didn't like him — 
Johnson, I mean. She spoke about him only a few 
days before she went away, before the trouble came. 
I didn't pay much attention at the time, but it 
comes back to me now. She said he gave her the 
'creeps,' he seemed so secretive, and went about so 
quietly." 

"He did all he could; nobody could have done 
more," Gilbert said warmly. "He shielded Fen- 
church as long as possible, and ran some risk himself 
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in doing so. It would be very unjust to blame him 
because it has come out now." 

''Of course/' Lady Chelford agreed. "Still, it is 
as well perhaps Peggy isn't here; it would be awk- 
ward. She wouldn't care to see him, even though 
the affair is no fault of his." 

''I suppose there's no chance of her coming back 
at present?" 

"No. She wants to^be near her brother, and do 
what she can for his wife, poor woman! What a 
tragedy it is! We had hardly got over one before 
another comes. If anything would make me dislike 
Ferrybridge, this would. It doesn't seem the same 
place." 

"You remember," he said presently in a hesitating 
tone, lowering his voice, "that — that I was at the 
cottage the night it happened?" 

"Hush! Yes, I remember." She looked at him 
fearfully. 

"Most unwisely, I'm afraid, the visit was kept a 
secret, but I may have to speak of it now, however 
awkward it may be. Unfortunately, it will mean 
dragging Lilah in. It'll all come out about her and 
— and Monck. It seems as if there would never be 
an end of it — or of him," bitterly. 

"Gilbert, you'll be careful. Don't do anything in 
a hurry — think it all out first. Of course if you can 
help poor Dick, you must speak, there can be no 
question of that, but oh! be careful. I'm afraid, 
horribly afraid. What does Lilah say?" 

"Naturally she is very much upset. She can't 
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bear the idea of my saying anything. She has made 
herself quite ill — and she was looking so well and 
happy ! Fate seems to be against us. I don't know 
what to do. I'm torn two ways, and the longer I 
wait, the worse it is. I'm afraid for Lilah — afraid 
of the effect on her of all this. She isn't very strong, 
you know, and she's had a lot to try her lately." 

"I wish I could do something — that I could be 
some comfort to her, but she keeps me at a distance. 
I haven't seen her lately, I can't make a friend of 
her — she won't let me. But I'm sorry for her, poor 
girl. She's paying dearly for her folly." 

They discussed the matter a little longer — then 
Lady Chelf ord said : 

"You must do your duty, Gilbert; you mustn't 
let consideration for Lilah, or me, or anybody else 
stand in the way of that. I know you won't. As 
you say, you can wait a little longer to see how 
things go. It's not as if you could prove Dick in- 
nocent — you can't." A sudden thought struck her. 
"What about the weddmg?" she asked. "Is it — 
will this make any difference?" 

It's bound to," he said gloomily. "I think Lilah 
has dropped all preparations for the time ; she's too 
upset to do anything. It must be postponed for 
the present, at all events. If things turn out better 
than they promise at the moment, we can be married 
quietly without any fuss." He flung himself down 
by his mother, and put his head on her shoulder as 
he used to do when he was a little boy, tired of play. 

"It's a weary world," he exclaimed, "and I used 
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to think it such a happy one. Do you remember 
how well everything went once? I hope I'm not a 
coward, but I'm afraid — I don't like the look of 
things." 

'Tou haven't had much trouble up to now, thank 
God!" she said, ^'yon're not used to it. Now it's 
come in an avalanche and almost swept you o£f your 
feet, but not taken your courage away ; that's there 
right enough. Don't be afraid. You'll fight through ; 
I know you will." 

But in her heart she could hot help thinking that, 
but for Lilah, none of this would have happened. 
If Gilbert had fallen in love with Peggy, as she had 
always hoped, he would have stood outside the 
tragedy of Monck's death, instead of being in the 
midst of it, as he was now. 



Chaptbb Eighteen 
BEHIN^D THE VEIL 

LiLAH had known little rest or peace since the 
night when the newspaper boy had come, like a mes- 
senger from fate^ destroying the fragile fabric of her 
happiness with his ominous cry. She had always 
felt that it rested on no sure foimdation, and now 
it lay in fragments shattered like glass. CJould it 
ever be made whole again? Was there any hope? 

That was what she asked herself over and over 
again. She could not bear to part with the joy and 
happiness that had been hers for so short a time. 
She clung to the shreds of it with an intensity that 
would have astonished her in the days when she had 
taken Gilbert and his devotion so much for granted. 
Now their life together promised, everything that 
she desired, she could not bear that it should be 
threatened in any way. Gilbert was amply avenged, 
though that was the last thing he would have 
wished. Lilah cared far more for him now than she 
ever had before, and she had the misery of knowing 
that all the present trouble that overclouded them 
both was her own fault. She had sown the seed of 
the vicious growth that had sprung up between 
them. Now she prayed day and night for strength 
to cut it down — for a miracle to destroy it — for 
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anything to happen — so that the way was left 
clear. 

After thinking over many schemes she decided to 
go and see old Mrs. Monck. She did not know what 
good it would dO; but she was in a state of mind that 
made it imperative that she should do something, 
however hopeless it might appear. She was as con- 
vinced as Irma had been that Mrs. Monck was the 
moving spirit in what had happened, and that it was 
her money and untiring efforts that had brought 
about Dick Fenchurch's arrest. The old woman was 
bound to find a victim sooner or later; she would 
move heaven and earth to avenge her son's death. 
Lilah shuddered when she remembered what Mrs. 
Monck had said — how she had looked. There was 
no mercy there. 

Lilah shrank, in every nerve, from the thought of 
seeing Mrs. Monck again, and yet something drove 
her to go. Basil's mother had something of Basil's 
compelling power. Besides, there was nobody else 
who knew aB much! Mrs. Monck might tell her 
something if she would; she might disclose what 
chance Dick Fenchurch had, what evidence there 
was against him. The papers had told very little. 

'Will she wonder why I have come?" Lilah asked 
herself. "Will it look strange?" She drew her breath 
hard. After all, she had not made the first advance ; 
Mrs. Monck had been to see her. One visit would 
not be more strange and unexpected than the other. 
So, without saying a word to anybody, she went. 

The journey seemed as unreal and unnatural as 
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a nightmare; she did everything mechanically, as 
though obeying some unseen force. She appeared 
quiet and self-possessed, but she knew and saw 
nothing of what was going on around her. As she 
sat in the train her mind was intent on one thing 
alone. She saw Mrs. Monck sitting in solitude, day 
after day, waiting and watching, weaving her webs 
with untiring patience, neglecting no chance, throw- 
ing out lines that seemed hopeless . . . determined 
to catch something in time. 

When she arrived at Russell Square, she was 
shown into a gloomy room, where the blinds were 
half-down, while the maid went up to inquire if the 
mistress would see her. Lilah was not afraid of a 
refusal; she never even thought of it. She knew 
that she was going to face Mrs. Monck again. As 
she sat waiting she looked absently round the room. 
Even in her abstracted state she could not help 
noticing how neglected it looked. Lilah loved order 
and neatness ; dust and dirt were an abomination to 
her. She shrank into herself with a little shiver of 
distaste. What a dreadful room it was!. No flowers 
— no books — nothing of endearing interest. It 
looked as though it had not been used for years. 
Evidently, now their mistress was out of the way, 
the servants had let things go. 

Though it was a cold day and there was no fire, 
the room felt close and oppressive. It was the lack 
of fresh air. The minutes passed, and Lilah sat 
there, stiff and motionless as a statue ; just waiting. 
She turned with a start when the doox q^w^« 
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"Will you come upstairs, please," the maid was 
saying, and feeling as though she had just been 
roused from a heavy sleep, lilah got up stiffly and 
followed her. She tried to pull herself together, to 
remember her excuses, and what she had to say, but 
her mind responded badly. She had had so many 
sleepless nights, and had thought so much, that all 
she was conscious of now was a great sense of fa- 
tigue. The journey seemed to have used up ihe 
last of her strength. 

The maid opened a door, and Lilah went in. 

This room was as hot as the other had been cold, 
and it was equally oppressive in another way. 
Lilah, who was accustomed to open windows at all 
seasons of the year, felt the. need of fresh air; the 
closeness of the room seemed to catch her by the 
throat; she could hardly breathe. Mrs. Monck was 
sitting over the fire, as if she could not have enough 
of it, but she turned round as her visitor came in. 
For a moment there was not a word. The maid 
closed the door, and the old woman and the young 
looked at one another as Lilah came slowly up the 
room. Lilah's feet felt curiously heavy, and she was 
painfully conscious of the keen glance that swept 
her from head to foot and then rested on her face. 
She was thankful for the protection of her veil. 

"So you have come," Mrs. Monck said. Lilah 
made an effort to throw oflf her lethargy. 

^Tfes," she said, "I hope you don't mind — that 
you don't think — " Mrs. Monck interrupted her, not 
rudely, but as thou^ such phrases were a waste of 
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"Do you remember," she said, "that when we 
parted I said 'au revoir' not 'good-bye'? I had a feel- 
ing that we should meet again. I am not in the 
least surprised to see you." 

Lilah had forgotten, but it came back to her with 
a shock. She felt trapped — as though she had been 
imconsciously drawn this way ever since that day 
when Mrs. Monck had disturbed her while she was 
choosing her trousseau. 

"But what is it? Of course you have come to say 
something — something special, I mean?" She 
looked at her with eager eyes. 

"No," LUah said — "No, I don't thmk I have. 
But I have been very much upset — in great trouble 
— and I thought you might be able to help me." 
She felt that she was not making a good beginning. 

"Indeed? I didn't know that I had such a good 
reputation, or that it had traveled so far. Not many 
people have come to me to be helped. But what is 
it? What is the trouble?" 

"It's about Mr. Fenchurch." 

"You mean the man who has been arrested for 
the murder of my son?" 

"Yes. He is innocent, and it's a dreadful mistake," 
Lilah broke out. Then she stopped, unable to go 
on with those eyes on her face — Basil's eyes, grown 
old and fierce and cruel beyond belief. She stared 
back, fascinated. How she had changed even in a 
few weeks! She had looked old and worn that day 
she came to Ferrybridge, but not like this. Now she 
looked only half alive. She was swaUi^ m ^^irra^ 
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like a mummy^ and she hung over the fire as though 
she had no warmth in herself, her claw-like hands 
stretched out to the blaze. 

Lilah shivered with a feeling of repulsion. When 
people looked like that they ought not to be alive, 
she thought; they were better dead. 

"Well," came the toneless voice, sounding so far 
oflF, "well, what do you think of me? Am I changed? 
Do you feel sorry for me? Do you wish to express 
your pity and sympathy? Pray do. Let's get it 
over, and then we can proceed to business." 

"I am sorry to see you looking so ill." 

"One does not flourish on the food I have had 
lately. I was a strong woman, or I could not have 
done what I have, but it has used me up^^ — yes. 
I haven't much strength left, but it will be enough, 
for my work is nearly finished. She turned and 
looked at her visitor deliberately, then she went on : 

"But you are nothing to boast of yourself. You 
look older — tired, and pale, and worried, very dif- 
ferent from when I saw you last. I noticed it the 
moment you came in. You were in the middle of 
preparations for your marriage then, do you re- 
member? Are they all completed?" 

"No," the conversation had taken a turn Lilah 
had not intended it should ; she was answering ques- 
tions instead of asking them, but she was powerless 
to help herself. 

"No? How is that? Nothing gone wrong, I 
hope?" The old voice grew eager with expectation. 
She seemed suddenly to wake into life. 
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'^Tbey couldn't go on in the midst of all this fresh 
trouble, it would be too ghastly. We were very 
much upset. He was a great friend, and we were 
both very fond of him." 

"Of whom are you speaking?'' 

"Of Mr. Fenchurch, of course — poor Dick Feti- 
church. Who else could it be?" 

"I thought you might be speaking of my son." 
The words dropped slowly and deliberately from her 
lips, each one receiving full value. 

"I thought," after a moment, "that you might 
have remembered that he — my son — was once 
your 'great friend,' that the knowledge that he was 
going to be avenged at last might have turned your 
thoughts from your own happiness." 

Lilah stared at her without speaking. 

"Have you quite forgotten what he was to you 
not so many months ago?" 

"What do you mean?" Lilah asked quickly. "I 
don't understand." 

"Oh yes, I think you do. There were two women 
from whom my son might have expected something, 
two on whom he had a claim — his wife and you — 
and both failed him." 

"A claim — on me?" Lilah made a great effort; 
the ground seemed slipping from under her feet; 
she tried to laugh. "I can excuse you, under the 
circumstances, for I know how much you have suf- 
fered — that perhaps you hardly understand what 
you are saying. But a claim — it is absurd — pre- 
posterous!" 
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*'Ib it? I am sorry I should have made such a iJiis- 
take. You must forgive me. I am an old woman, 
and, as you say, perhaps I hardly know what I am 
talking about. Let us say no more about it." 

''But I should like an explanation. What gave 
you the idea? — how came you to think of such a 
thing?" 

"I knew my son admired you very much. I 
guessed more than he told me, and I thought you 
might have returned the feeling. It would have 
been only natural — what one might expect. He 
was not accustomed to rebufifs." 

'^We were friends, certainly — intimate friends, 
but how does that constitute a claim?" 

"A claim to be remembered — what other claim 
did you think I meant?" 

"I have remembered — too long. There are 
others who are nearer and dearer, who come first 
now." 

"Tljen they did not always? You have given your- 
self away, my dear." Lilah turned on her fiercely. 

"As you know so much, you shall know more," 
she said. "Your son fascinated me for a time, al- 
most wrecked my happiness — do I owe him any 
thanks for that? ... I wish to God I had never 
seen him!" 

For a minute there was silence, a silence that 
could be felt — pregnant with meaning. Passion 
was in it, doubt and suspicion, and something like 
despair. Lilah's overstrained nerves had snapped, 

d for a moment she did not care what happened. 
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'That is a strange thing to say/' Mrs. Monck said 
slowly. 

"Is it?" she laughed. 'Tou are mistaken, it is 
the most natural thing ^in the world." 

"It is my turn not to understand." lilah did not 
hear, or, at least, she did not answer. She made a 
movement as if to go. 

"Don*t be in a hurry; you have not told me yet 
why you came. You must have had some object 
other than kindness for a forlorn old woman." 

"I wanted to tell you that you are mistaken in 
supposing that Dick Fenchurch had anything to do 
with your son's death. I came to beg you to let him 
go." It was Mrs. Monck's turn to laugh now. 

"Really?" she said. "Just a trifling thing like 
that! Was it worth while to come so far for such 
an object?" 

"You have been misled; it is all a horrible mis- 
take; you are quite wrong. If you knew him, you 
would see how impossible it is. For pity's sake put 
an end to it." 

"What is Mr. Fenchurch to you that you should 
be so much upset? Surely it would be more ap- 
propriate for his wife to plead his cause, and she has 
not troubled to come. She is wise. No doubt she 
knows how useless it would be." 

"But you can't want to punish an innocent man, 
you can't be so cruel as that." 

"How do you know he is innocent? Where are 
your proofs? You speak very confidently." 

"How do you know he is guilty? There is only 
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circumstantial evidence against him, and everybody 
knows how trustworthy that is." 

''At least it has been sufficient to lodge him in 
gaol. What happens afterwards we shall see. You 
are a warm friend; I wish my son had had such an 
one." 

"Can't you forget him for a minute — put him 
out of your sight? You might see more clearly if 
you could. I am not less your son^s friend because 
I plead for Dick Fenchurch. If Basil were alive 
now, I think he would tell you to let it rest — not to 
go on. You may learn more than you wish. He is 
dead, why not leave him in peace?" 

"It is no good discussing it. I set the machinery 
in motion, but the matter is out of my hands now. 
I could not stop it if I wished. The law and the 
courts have the case. You won't frighten me with 
vague threats. It is easy to villify the dead who 
can't answer." 

"Have I done that? I have only warned you in 
case the worst should happen. But I believe that 
truth will triumph, that the man you have pursued 
so vindictively will be acquitted as soon as the evi- 
dence is properly sifted. I suppose they had to 
arrest somebody." 

"We shall know in a week or two now. I am 
sorry you should have had your journey for nothing. 
Where is Sir Gilbert? Is he waiting for you down- 
stairs?" 

"I came alone." 

"Indeed. It wa^ your own idea, and you went to 
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all this trouble on your own initiative? That was 
indeed kind. You must have taken the matter very 
much to heart." 

"I have — we both have." 

"What did Sir Gilbert say? Did he approve of 
your coming to see me?" 

"He doesn't know, but there is no reason why he 
should disapprove. I am free to do as I like." 

"Of course. It's different now from when I was 
married. Then young women didn't run about by 
themselves. No doubt you will tell him all about 
it when you get back." 

"I may or I may not. Why do you ask?" 

"Well, I don't want to give you away, I might 
speak of it by accident to somebody and it might 
get round to your fiance. Then he would naturally 
wonder why you hadn't mentioned it. If you wish 
your visit kept secret, you have only to say so, and 
I shall respect your wishes." 

"It is of no importance either way. I have asked 
you one favor and you have refused. I am not 
likely to ask you another." 

"I am sorry that you should go away feeling like 
that — that you should look on me as an enemy. 
My son ought to be a bond between us. I can't treat 
you as a stranger. I never have, you may re- 
member." 

Lilah felt a little shudder creep over her. A bond 
between her and this terrible old woman ! It was the 
last thing she desired. She wanted to be done with 
her and with all belonging to her, but it seemed as 
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if she would never shake herself free. Things cau^t 
at her just as she fancied she was getting away. She 
would have given years of her life to have blotted 
out the memory of those past months. 

^Tfou don't like me," the relentless voice pursued. 
^'I am sorry. I haven't many friends, and I had 
taken rather a fancy to you." 

^'But that is nonsense/' Lilah said sharply, ^Vhy 
should you? I don't like it, I — I don't want it." 
She saw Mrs. Monck staring at her and stopped 
abruptly. Why had she come? She was no match 
for this old woman, who looked more dead than 
alive. She made her say things she had had no in- 
tention of saying. She got up abruptly. 

"Of course I didn't quite mean that," she said, 
"I don't want to be rude, but — but I want to have 
done with it all, not to be reminded of my past folly. 
I am going to a new life, and I want to start dear." 

"I understand. We plant our scarlet poppies and 
then we object to the blaze. And poppies have such 
a trick of coming up again, they are so difficult to 
get rid of. I've seen a stray one in a bed of lilies, 
and even among innocent little daisy-roots." 

lilah turned at the door. She had not offered to 
shake hands. 

"Good-bye," she said, "I hope you will forgive this 
intrusion. I'm sorry I came. I shall not trouble 
you again." 

"Don't say that; one never knows what may 
happen. There are things more improbable than 
that you and I should meet." 
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The two women looked at one another for a mo- 
ment before the door closed behind Lilah — and the 
look was like the crossing of swords. 

Mrs. Monck stretched out her yellow-white hands, 
on which the rings hung so loosely, to the warmth of 
the fire, staring into the blazing coals as though she 
were looking for something she could not find. 
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Chapter Nineteen 

*'For all things horn one gate 
Opens, . . . and no man sees 
Beyond the gods and Fate!* 

'TTou don't look quite up to the mark, child. 
What's the matter?'' Mr. Blake asked the next morn- 
ing at breakfast. 

"I didn't sleep well." 

"Ah, that's a mistake, you should never let any- 
thing interfere with your proper rest. Nothing is 
so important as sleep. When I had worries, I always 
made it a rule to drop them outside my bedroom 
door. Nowadays, imfortunately, I don't have any 
worth mentioning. I'm too old. As Kipling sajrs, 
The measure of our torment is the measure of our 
youth.' " 

"You've always been so wise, daddy, that I won- 
der you didn't have a wiser daughter. So it's only 
when we get too old to worry that we're left in 
peace? It's not a cheerful prospect!" 

"But what have you got to be imhappy about? I 
should call you a very lucky yoimg woman. You've 
youth and beauty, and a lover who worships the 
ground you walk on in the old romantic way. 
Really — " 

"And what about Dick Fenchurch? Poor 
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who throws the shadow of his prison walls on every- 
thing. Do you think we can be happy while he lies 
there?" 

"Of course it's very sad, but, after all, he wasn't 
on such intimate terms with either of you that your 
lives should be spoiled because of him. I confess 
I don't understand your distress; it seems to me 
excessive." 

"Nobody imderstands. Perhaps that is the only 
comfort about it." 

Her father stared at her, but he brushed the re- 
mark aside, as he had brushed other things that in- 
terfered with the even tenor of his way. Women 
were naturally contradictory and ambiguous, and 
it was best not to take any notice of them. 

"Well, I must be off," he said, as he carefully se- 
lected an apple from a dish and put it in his pocket. 
Mr. Blake was a firm believer in an apple after 
breakfast, and he liked to crunch it up schoolboy 
fashion. It made him feel young. "There's a lot 
to do in the garden, clearing up for the winter." He 
nodded to his daughter and went away, feeling a 
little sorry for himself. Lilah had been rather de- 
pressing of late. He did not want any tragedy in 
his own life, though he was keenly interested in the 
tragedies of other people. 

However, as soon as he opened the hall door he 
cheered up. It was an ideal autumn morning, bright 
and frosty, with a 'Tbite" in the air that set one's 
blood tingling. Mr. Blake broke into song, to show 
his appreciation. 
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''From the desert I come to thee 
On my Arab shod uoith fire" 

he trolled out. It seemed to him just the song for 
such a morning, hearty and stimulating. 

Lilah heard him, and felt inclined to scream, the 
heartiness of it got so on her nerves. Everything 
jarred on her this morning. She would have liked 
to nm away from everything and everybody; most 
of all from her own thoughts. She had been think- 
ing, thinking, all night. She had done no good by 
going to see Mrs. Monck ; it would have been better 
to have kept quiet. Now she could not forget her, 
nor the gloomy old house in which the old woman 
watched and waited, hidden from the world. 

What a personality hers was! Lilah shivered as 
she pictured her sitting over the fire, so aged and 
feeble in body, so strong in mind and brain. She 
saw again the relentless eyes, which nothing escaped ; 
she heard the gibing voice saying things that pricked 
and tormented. What did she mean? Had she 
meant half she said? She had said some queer 
things; they had come back to Lilah in the silence 
of the night which added force and intention. That 
she should speak of a bond between them was the 
worst of it all. Lilah hated the idea of it, hated it 
aU the more bitterly because she too was conscious 
of something that seemed to draw them together, 
fight against it as she might. Sitting here in the 
pretty, bright room, with everything hoir^ely and 
cheerful about her, flowers on the breakf ast-taUiei 
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sunshine outside, she still could not escape from an- 
other and a very different influence. The pain and 
trouble shut up there in that other house seemed 
more real than the ease and comfort siuroimding 
her here. 

She wandered restlessly about all day, doing noth- 
ing for long. She did not Want to see anybody, not 
even Gilbert; he could give her no comfort. There 
was almost as much pain as pleasure in seeing him 
now. She did not mean to tell him of her visit; 
he would wonder and want some explanation, and 
she had none to give. She could not explam it even 
to herself. But, though their love was troubled, she 
clung to it all the more passionately. She loved 
Gilbert as she never had in the happy careless days 
when she had felt sure of everything and everybody. 

Towards evenmg, when it was getting dark, and 
she was not likely to meet anyone, she went out. It 
soothed her to be there in the cold and dark, safe 
from ciuious eyes; she could look as she pleased, 
and throw off the restraint that she was obliged to 
keep up indoors. She had not gone far before she 
saw someone coming towards her. It was Johnson. 
She would have avoided him if she could, but it was 
too late. She said "Good evening," and would have 
passed on, but to her surprise he stopped. 

"May I speak to you, miss? IVe been on the 
lookout for you for some days. Can you spare me 
a few minutes?" His manner was perfectly respect- 
ful, but different from what it would have been if 
anybody else had been present. Lilah felt that, of 
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late, he had given no sign of any understanding be- 
tween them. 

"It's about Sir Gilbert, miss." 

"What about him?" she asked hastily. "He isn't 
ill? There's nothing the matter?" 

"He isn't exactly ill, but I'm afraid there's a good 
deal the matter. He's looking terribly worried." 

"We are all worried — naturally," she said shortly. 
"It's an anxious time for all of Mr. Fenchurch's 
friends." 

"Of course, I quite imderstand that, miss. But 
I'm sorry to see Sir Gilbert so put out. He's a very 
kind master, is Sir Gilbert. I've never met anybody 
half as good and kind, and it fidgets me to see him 
looking so ill and troubled." 

"I'm sorry," she said. "Is there anything new? 
I haven't seen him for a day or two. I went to town 
yesterday, and I was too tired to see anybody to-day. 
Speak out. I can see that you have something on 
your mind." 

"Well, it's like this, miss — but perhaps you'll 
think I'm forgetting my place. It's a liberty I know, 
but I'm very much attached to Sir Gilbert — that 
must be my excuse." 

"Go on," she said impatiently. "Why do you 
stand on ceremony? It isn't the first confidential 
talk we've had, though we haven't had any lately. 
Now, all the trouble seems to be coming back." 

"If you'll pardon my saying so, I think you're 
making a mistake, miss. You're thinking too much 
about the past." 
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Lilah stared at him. What did he mean? His 
tone was grave enough. 

"I'm speaking in your interest as well as Sir Gil- 
bert's/' he went on, "though I don't deny that it's 
him I'm thinking of. He's been a real friend to me, 
and I should like to do him a good turn if I could." 
Still Lilah looked and said nothing. "You don't 
need me to tell you, miss, how his heart's set on you. 
You could do what you liked with him." 

"And what do you want me to do?" she asked 
slowly. 

"Take him away — now, at once, right away, out 
of it all." He waited a moment, then he added im- 
pressively. "Take him away before a worse thing 
happens." 

She stared at him in the dim light, while her face 
grew white and her breath came quickly. Johnson 
had himself imder better control, but he too showed 
signs of tension. 

"What do you mean?" she stammered. "I — I 
don't understand." 

"I think you do — enough for the purpose. Too 
many words are a mistake. Make use of any argu- 
ment you like, but take him away out of all the 
trouble and suspense. Go away, both of you. You 
could be married quietly in a few days." 

"But it would seem so heartless — I don't know if 
it's possible, and if he would consent. I don't know 
that I wish it myself ; it doesn't seem lucky at such 
a time." Johnson made an impatient movement. 

"Take my advice," he said. 'TouTl regret it if 
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you don't. Go to the ends of the earth for your 
honeymoon, right away — where even a whisper of 
the trial can't reach you." 

^^And where would that be?" she asked bitterly. 
''Is there such a place? Where's peace to be found? 
Could we forget? Shouldn't we always be wonder- 
ing what had happened? Better stay and face it 
out." Johnson shrugged his shoulders. 

"I have warned you. I can say no more." 

''But Vou haven't told me," looking at him sus- 
piciously, "why you have said so much. Why should 
we run away as though — as though we were 
afraid?" The man made no answer. 

"I'm speaking for your good -^ for your happi- 
ness," he persisted. "Why can't you trust me? After 
all, what is Mr. Fenchurch to you, compared to Sir. 
Gilbert?" 

"Nothing," she said, and her mouth closed like a 
snap. 

"Then why bother so much about him? Some- 
body must suffer. I gave you credit for more pluck 
and determination, and less — less conscience, may 
I say?" 

"I don't know that my influence is strong enough 
to carry through what you suggest. After all, there 
is a man — our friend — shut up, awaiting his trial 
for a terrible crime. It isn't decent to go oflf and 
enjoy ourselves when he is between life and death." 

"I don't think there is any fear of it going as far 
as that. They couldn't bring it in more than man- 
slaughter if the worst hi^pens. There is no evidence 
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to prove that Mr. Fenchurch went to the cottage 
prepared to kill. As far ad I am concerned, all my 
evidence will go to show that anything that hap- 
pened, was really by accident, without intention, as 
the result of a sudden quarrel." 

''But what do you really think?" she said, leaning 
forward suddenly and peering in his face. ''You are 
so careful — so cautious, what do you really think? 
What have you got in your mind?" 

His eyes flickered, and he waited a moment before 
he answered. 

"What have I got in my mind?" he repeated 
slowly. "Many things that are better left unsaid. 
Why look for trouble? Haven't you got enough?" 

It was curious how their respective positions were 
forgotten ; the matter was of too much moment for 
conventionalities to be considered. The two walked 
on a little while in silence, then Johnson said: 

"Don't let him do any more harm; he's done 
enough. Let him lie unavenged, if need be ; what is 
it to you? Let Sir Gilbert come first now. Mr. 
Monck was my master for six years and Sir Gilbert 
not yet six months, but I know which is the better 
man." 

"And do you think I don't know?'* she exclaimed. 
"Do you think I have any doubt of it — or ever had? 
It was never," with a laugh, "a question of merit/* 

"But," she added passionately, "why didn't you 
give me a word of warning? You knew more than 
anybody else — you knew him. Why didn't you 
speak then instead of now — when it is too late?" 
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"I, miss? Have you forgotten? I was only a ser- 
vant; what could I say or do? You would not have 
listened — you would have been furious — and 
rightly so. I should have been ruined. It is only 
now, when so many things have happened, that I 
venture to say a word — and that more for Sir Gil- 
bert's sake than anybody else^s." 

"I imderstand. You don't like me; you don't 
approve of me." 

"I have felt sorry for you, miss — if you will allow 
me to say so." 

"Sorry?" The word came almost in a whisper, 
"Why?" 

"Because he was almost as much your master as 
he was mine. Because I knew his tender mercies." 

"It was not his fault or mine that we cared," she 
said. "Those things happen. We have both paid 
dearly for our folly." 

"Then you think his death was a punishment? — 
an act of revenge?" He was watching her closely. 

"Perhaps it was. We are not let ofiF much, are we, 
even in this world? If we sow the wind we reap the 
whirlwmd." 

"I've wondered sometimes," Johnson said, hesi- 
tatingly, "if you imderstood him rightly, even now. 
If you knew what he was — the way he looked at 
things." 

"How do you mean?" 

"I've no doubt he made the best of himself to 
you, naturally enough. He was clever with his 
^ngue; you may have believed what he said — 
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taken him at his own value." She looked at him in 
surprise. 

"How strangely you speak ! Didn't you like him 
after all? You always seemed so devoted; you were 
with him so long." 

"I was his devoted servant, miss. That was all 
he wanted. He made that safe. But to go to back 
to what I was saying — if you have any illusions 
left concerning him, any scruples, any pity, I think 
you may put them all on one side. You can do noth- 
ing for him now, and he certainly deserved nothing 
from you. I venture to say this because I'm not 
sure that even now you don't think of him too 
much." 

"If I do, it's not with any particular affection or 
respect," she said bitterly. "All that's gone long 
ago. But he's a difficult man to forget." 

"That's true, miss — you're right there. But you 
must make a fight for it. You're not going the right 
way to forget. You think too much and brood too 
much, and Sir Gilbert's getting the same way. You 
know," he hesitated, "even if he had been free, he 
would have gone on as he was; he never really 
thought of marying again. He didn't want to. He 
liked his freedom too well." Johnson felt rather 
than saw the wave of color that swept Lilah's face. 

"How do you know that?" she asked in a low tone. 

"He said so, over and over again. He made no 
pretence about it; he didn't mince his words. He 
hated to be tied in any way, he shirked any obliga- 
tions and responsibilities. ]^e liked to take what 
he wanted and go on his way.'' 
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Lilah made no answer ; she could not trust herself 
to speak. She trembled with anger and bitterness 
— anger against the dead, who had held her so 
li^tly, even while he was professing an eternal de- 
votion — anger and contempt for herself that she 
should have fallen such an easy victim. She had 
only been one of many — that was evident enough, 
and, to her, he had been the one man that mattered, 
for whom she had risked name and honor, the pres- 
ent and the future. It had scarcely been a fair 
exchange. She laughed, and Johnson looked up with 
a start. 

*'It's the truth, miss," he said gravely. "I'm only 
telling you the b^re truth." 

"I know," she said. "I don't doubt it for a mo- 
ment. It's the truth I'm laughing at. I think I've 
alwas^s known it at the bottom of my heart — known 
that he was worthless and heartless, and thought of 
nobody but himself — but I chose not to believe. 
So you see it's my own fault. I don't deserve any 
pity or s)rmpathy — I don't want any." 

"I shouldn't presume to oflFer it, miss. I hope I 
know my place too well for that, and I've said, per- 
haps, more than I should." 

"I wonder," she said presently, "why you stayed 
with him — what kept you. After what you've said, 
it couldn't be any kindness or liking for him. I 
used to think it was, but I must have been wrong. 
When you speak of him now, your voice sounds 
hard and bitter — almost as if you hated him." 

He made no answer. 
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'Tfou're not going to tell me what kept you to- 
gether? Very well. Of course it's no a£Fair of mine, 
only, as you played the part of the faithful servant 
80 admirably in his case, why shouldn't you be play- 
ing the same part now? How do I know that the 
regard you possess for Sir Gilbert is any more real 
than the otl^er? — that the advice you have given 
me is genuine y* 

He put his hand inside his coat and took out a 
pocket-book. He opened it and dtew out a letter 
from an inner pocket, while she watched him in 
astonishment, and with a touch of apprehension. 
What was he going to do? 

"There!" he said. "Read it. I thmk that will 
prove that I'm Sir Gilbert's friend." He held out 
the letter to her, btit she shrank back. 

"I don't understand," she said. ^What is it?" 

"It's a letter Sir Gilbert wrote to Mr. Monck and 
posted the night of his death. It was left at the 
cottage the next morning, and I took possession of 
it. I knew where it came from, for, as you see, it 
has the address on the envelope. . • . Read it.'* 

She took out the sheet of paper, and going to a 
street lamp, she read the few lines in fear and won- 
der. She had known nothing about it ; Gilbert had 
never told her. 

"Well, what do you think of it?" he asked, as she 
put the letter back in the envelope without a word. 
"What do. you think would have happened if the 
police had found it instead of me? Wouldn't they 
have asked some awkward questions?" 
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"No doubt." She looked at him closely. "Why 
didn't you show it to them? What made you hide 
it?" 

'1 thought it might be useful. I don't pretend to 
be a saint. I've had a hard life, and I didn't want 
to be at anybody's mercy again. I wanted to make 
a comer for myself where I could die comfortably. 
I thought Sir Gilbert might be willing to pay a good 
sum to get it back." 

"I see. You are frank. Well? What was the 
result?" 

"He's never seen it, he's never likely to now. I 
shouldn't have shown it to you, only I wanted to 
convince you that I'm dealing straight with Sir 
Gilbert. He's treated me like a white man. Lord! 
I couldn't understand it at first; I wondered what 
he was up to. For a time I kept it, waiting my 
chance, then, in case I should change my mind, but 
now I'll put myself out of reach of temptation." He 
deliberately tore the letter across and across, again 
and again, until it was in fragments. These he 
tossed up in the air, and the wind blew them in dif- 
ferent directions. 

"There!" he said with a laugh. "That's done. It's 
out of my hands now — the first good deed I've done 
for years. Won't you congratulate me?" 

The next minute he had gone back to his old 
manner; he was a servant again. 

"Thank you for letting me speak to you, miss. 
I've said my say, I won't trouble you again. But I 
hope you'll see your way to doing as I venture to 
HbMiggest'' 
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Chapter Twenty 

'7 have seen the desire of mine eyes, 
The beginning of love, 
The season of kisses and sighs, 
And the end thereof." 

"What are you going to do with it?" Mrs. Monck 
asked cynically as she gave Johnson a handsome 
check in return for his services. "Spend it in riotous 
living?'' 

"I think not, madam. IVe sown all my wild 
oats — and reaped most of the crop I hope. I'm 
thinking of giving up service and taking a cottage 
in the country as soon as this matter's settled. IVe 
a fancy I should like to grow roses." 

She laughed. Looking at him, the idea certainly 
did seem a little incongruous. There he was — a 
tall, black, respectful figure (his head seemed al- 
ways a little bent, as though he were awaiting an 
order) neat to prinmess, a product of cities — and 
he talked of roses and a country cottage! It was 
difficult — almost impossible — to imagine him un- 
tidy or dirty, in old clothes, digging in his garden, 
or taking an interest in green fly. 

"Well! it'll be a change," she said, "though I 
shouldn't have credited you with bucolic tastes. 
But I suppose we all want to do something different. 

247 
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ItTl be a simple, healthy life, nothing to worry yoiL 
You'll live to be a hundred." 

"Vm not a young man, madam, and the life I've 
led has made me older than my years. I feel I need 
a rest. It's been a strain of late." 

"What? With your paragon? I thought you 
were so well pleased with everything. I'ni surprised 
to hear you think of leaving him so soon." 

"Not with Sir Gilbert, madam — with your son. 
They were six of the hardest years of my life. I 
sliall be thankful to keep quiet for a bit — to get to 
a fresh place where there'll be nothing to remind 
me. I've been at the beck and call of somebody 
more than half my life. I shan't know myself when 
I wake up in the morning — a free man." 

"Really, you're quite eloquent. But you were not 
a slave; you needn't have served if it didn't suit 
you." 

"It had to suit me, madam. 1 couldn't do as I 
liked; nobody can who hasn't money. But now," 
he put his hand to his breast-pocket, where the 
check reposed, warming his heart as nothing else 
would have warmed it, "now I feel safe — Glory 
be!" 

"You're a queer character, Johnson. I don't know 
if I've rightly understood you, but it's too late now. 
You've no scruples — no misgivings? Some people 
would call that," she nodded significantly — "blood 
money, and think it unlucky." 

"I've had too much real misfortune to imagine 
things," he returned. "That won't trouble me. 
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Thank goodness I haven't a sensitive conscience that 
would keep me awake at night. After all, I've only 
told the truth. If I kept it back till I could be paid 
for it — well! that was just a matter of business. I 
learnt something about buying and selling when I 
was with Mr. Monck." 

"I see. There's no need to say any more about 
it; it's no concern of mine. I'm not too scrupulous 
ms^self, and I don't pretend to be shocked. You've 
let in a little light, but I don't want to explore any 
further, for I've enough on my hands. I'm an old 
woman, and I'm getting very tired." 

''I'd better be going, madam, if there's nothing 
more you wish to say?" 

"I don't think there is. . . . With you, Johnson, 
goes one of the last links. The old life's slipping 
away very fast." He listened with respectful at- 
tention, but she looked in vain for the slightest sign 
of feeling. . . . 'Tou're glad to go?" 

'Tfes, madam." 

'Tery well. You've been dragging at your chain 
for some time, I fancy." 

"For years, madam." 

"Ah ! I wonder why, but it doesn't matter. You 
wouldn't tell me if I asked. . . . That's all, thank 
you, Johnson. We're not likely to meet again. I 
shall think of you sometimes, busy among your 
roses." She laughed — just an empty sound, the 
ghost of a laugh. 

"Thank you, madam. Good-evening. May I 
offer my reepectf ul wishes for — " 
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She turned round so sharply that he stopped. The 
bundle of wraps crouching over the fire had wakened 
to sudden life. 

"For what?" she asked. "For happiness, or long 
life, or what? There's nothing left to wish me — 
you ought to have known that. You show less than 
your usual discretion." 

"I beg your pardon, madam. As you say, I ought 
to have known better." 

He looked round the room, but there was no pity 
in his eyes, not even when they rested on the lonely 
old woman by the fire, who had outlived all she 
cared for; to whom life had nothing more to oflFer. 
On the contrary, there was something that might 
almost have been called satisfaction. She was his 
former master's mother; the. two had been pros- 
perous for a long time — had it all their own way 
for years, caring little or nothing about the sufferings 
of others. It was only fair that they should have 
seen something of the other side before the end. He 
had died a violent death in the prime of life, and 
she was left alone in her old age. After all, there 
was some justice in the world. 

"Good-evening, madam." He inclined his head 
respectfully, and walked towards the doon 

"Good-night, Johnson. It's night that's coming 
on for me at least." 

His manner changed directly he got outside. He 
almost ran down the stairs, but he waited a minute 
in the hall before he let himself out. He stood look- 
ing round, luxuriating in the thou^t that he was 
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there for the last time. How often he had gone up 
and down those stairs in attendance on his master, 
waiting on him hand and foot, while he hated him 
in his heart. How meekly he had had to take every 
taunt, every sneer, when that master was in a bad 
temper; he had trained himself to show no sign, to 
betray nothing of what he had thought and felt. 
He had been a machine more than a man. 

Well ! it had come to an end at last. He opened 
the door and went out, meeting the fresh, bracing air 
with a feeling of relief. In there it was so airless, 
and quiet, and still ; like a house of death more than 
of life. He walked rapidly away, he was impatient 
now to have done with it all, to be free. But first, 
there was the trial, and after that, he had to give 
Sir Gilbert notice. He had said nothing yet. 

He moved his shoulders impatiently, as though 
eager to shake off the burden that still rested on 
them. He wanted his freedom; he grudged every 
day, almost every hour now that held him back. 
He was eager to begin his new life, and he had no 
time to spare. The only regret he had was that he 
would see no more of Sir Gilbert. He had grown 
sincerely attached to him, and he would have done 
anything in reason to insure his happiness. That 
was why he had counseled Lilah to take him away. 
He saw how worried he was. He guessed there was 
something wrong. 

"I hope she'll have the sense to do what I said,'' 
he was thinking. "They're both wearing themselves 
out. There's something queer, something that 
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wants explaining, but I don't believe he's to blame. 
Of course she isn't good enough for him, but he 
wouldn't be happy with anybody else. If he knew 
as much as I do — " He shrugged his shoulders. 
"She lost her head pretty badly, poor little fool!" 

But when Lilah spoke to Gilbert, she found him 
less amenable than she had expected. She had 
thought that the bait she offered would be tempting 
enough to make him forget his scruples. To go 
away together, leaving all their worries behind them 
— it was surely an alluring prospect. 

"I'm willing to have a quiet wedding, as quiet as 
you like," she said. "We can run away and tell no- 
body about it till it's over. Perhaps that would be 
best. We're both worn out with all the trouble and 
worry. I don't feel that I.can stand much more." 

"There's nothing I should like better," he an- 
swered, "but, unfortunately, it's impossible — out of 
the question. Have you forgotten that youTl be 
wanted at thfe trial? And I must be there too." 

She looked at him in dismay. 

"I've made up my mind that you shan't perjure 
yourself again. Of course I know that you honestly 
thought you heard Monck speaking, but then / know 
you didn't, and I've no right to let you persist in 
such a mistake. I'm going to tell the truth." 

He set his lips, and she saw that he was not to be 
moved. 

"I've been meaning to tell you this, but I knew 
you'd be upset, and I couldn't bear to worry you." 
She said nothing, die bad liothing more to say. It 
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all seemed hopeless and inevitable. What had 
Johnson meant? Had he forgotten that she would 
be called as a witness, or had he taken the matter 
so seriously that he thought it worth while to nm 
any risk to get out of the way? It looked like it. 
He had said "go to the ends of the earth," where 
they would be out of reach. 

Thinking of this, she made one more effort. 

"Then you won't have me, Gilbert? I've been 
bold enough to suggest a runaway match, and you 
refuse." 

"Ill have you and be thankful," he said tenderly, 
"but we won't rim away — either to be married or 
from poor old Dick. We'll stop and face the music. 
There's been too much deception and misunder- 
standing already. But why shouldn't we be married 
openly, without any ceremony, as soon as I can get 
a special license? I could look after you better 
then." 

"And spend our hone3rmoon in the shadow of the 
prison walls?" She shuddered. "No ! certainly not. 
It would scarcely be a happy omen. That was not 
what I meant. I wanted to escape from it all." 

"Have a little more patience, and, please God, 
he'll be free, and the guest of honor at our wedding. 
I know how hard it is on you. You've been throu^ 
so much and there's more to come. But we can't 
run away from it. What would people say and 
think?" 

"You'll have to explain why you answered the 
telephone in Basil's voice." 
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''Yes, but I shall make as light of itf. as possible. 
I shall say I was unreasonably jealous, that I was 
ashamed of myself the next moment. You don't 
suppose that I would let any blame attach to you?" 

"You won't if you can help it, I know, but, of 
course, people will talk. And it's no more than I 
deserve. If that were all, I might think my^lf 
lucky." 

"What more could there be?" 

"Oh, I don't know, but it's always a risky business 
to stir up mud. No doubt they'll find somebody who 
won't give me quite such a good character as you 
would. I'm not particularly popular, either among 
my own set or in the village generally. I don't visit 
their stuffy cottages, or kiss their sticky babies." 

Gilbert laughed, glad of the lighter tone. 

"But you'll have to," he said, "when you come to 
the Manor House. It's a tradition with us." 

"PF/ien/' she echoed — "when!" There was an 
intense bitterness in the one word. 

"Lilah! what do you mean? You'll be coming 
soon — why do you speak like that?" 

"Shall I? I wonder? Fate seems bent on keep- 
ing us apart, and fate is stronger than you or I. 
Look how many things have happened, that we did 
not foresee. In the ordinary course of events, we 
should have been married long ago. You might al- 
most say that the wedding has been postponed twice. 
That's not lucky, is it?" 

"No, I'm not partictdarly superstitious or fanci- 
ful^ but there does seem something queer about it — 
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almost as if it were not to be. That's why I should 
have liked to defy fate — to get married without 
waiting an unnecessary minute, before she had time 
to interfere again.'^ 

''I should think we must have worked through 
our bad luck by now. Why anticipate more evil?" 

'^I supppse I'm in the mood for it. I feel restless 
and uneasy. I can't settle to anything. There's 
something threatening in the air — as though there 
were going to be a thunderstorm. You feel it too. 
You're almost as worried and unsettled as I am." 

"Because of what lies before us. Once get that 
over and we shall be better and happier than we 
have been for a long time. It's been on our con- 
sciences, and we ought to have made a clean breast 
of it at the first. Pray Heaven it may do Dick some 
good!" 

"I've given yoy, a lot of trouble, Gilbert, and I 
haven't been worth it. In the beginning, when I 
didn't love you enough, and now when I love you 
dearly, it's come to the same thing. I haven't made 
you happy." 

"You mustn't say that. If I've been down in 
the depths I've been on the heights too — I've been 
more than happy. By-and-bye, we shall settle down 
to a comfortable, everyday existence, and forget all 
about this. I, for one, have had enough excitement 
to last me a long time." 

"And I. But peace seems a long way off still." 
She waited a moment. "You've never blamed me," 
she said softly, "never said a harsh word to me, 
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though it's been all my fault. I've wondered some- 
times what your thoughts have been — if they 
were not harder than your words?" 

He looked at her in surprise. She spoke with 
more feeling than usual ; she was gentler, more sub- 
dued. The tone of her voice was almost pleading. 
In the old days, she had never doubted herself; she 
had been supreme; she had gone on her way, and 
taken all the good things of life as a matter of 
course. 

'Why, Lilah— " 

"Yes, I know, you've been all that is good and 
kind and generous, but it would be only natural if 
a hard thought had obtruded sometimes. So I just 
want to say how sorry I am — that I've paid for my 
folly and madness in long days and nights of pain 
and remorse. You're sorry for me now, but if you 
knew all, you would pity me more. You would say 
I had been punished enough.** 

"Lilah — my dearest 1" 

"I just want to hear you say that you forgive me 
everything — everything, even the things you don't 
know. It would make me so much happier. It's 
just a foolish fancy, perhaps, but women have queer 
fancies sometimes, you know. Youll be patient 
with me, you've always been so patient. • . My 
poor Gilbert 1" She touched his face caressingly. 

"If there's anything to forgive, I forgive it with 
all my heart," he said. "I've never had a hard 
thought of you, God knows! Or, if it came for a 
minute, it was gone the next. But what specters are 
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you conjuring up? Is there anything I don't know- 
that you would be the happier for telling me?" 

"No/' she said — "no." 

"I thought the less said the better — the less there 
would be to forget. But if it would ease your mind 
to speak, I am ready to listen. I only want what 
is best for you. Has anything new happened?" 

"No, nothing. It's the same miserable past that 
I try to forget and can't. Things won't let me. But 
you know enough about it; you can't help me, and 
nobody can — only time. But I just wanted you 
to know that I haven't been blind or indifferent, 
though I've never thanked you. I couldn't — I 
hadn't enough words." 

"Are thanks necessary between you and me?" 

"It's been the one thing that's saved me — to 
know that you were there the same as ever, caring 
still, thinking no evil, refusing to believe. . . . 
Your loyalty kept me up when, otherwise, I must 
have gone under. It was only you that held the 
whispering tongues at bay. What could they say 
when you — the man I was to marry — showed no 
doubt or dissatisfaction? If you had thrown me 
over — as many men would have done — they would 
have had no mercy." 

"Why talk about it?" 

"Because I want you to know that I love you for 
it ; that, at last, I know your worth, though it's late 
in the day. That, if I have the chance. 111 do all 
in my power to make you happy — to make you 
forget all the pain and grief I've caused you. I pray 
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Heaven I may have the chance. But, if I don't — 
if anything should happen, you'll know, won't you? 
You'll remember that I loved' you with all my heart; 
that I never really loved anybody but you.'* 

He put his arm round her, and she dung to him 
as she had never done before. The lovely face was 
worn and pale, the strangely beautiful eyes were 
softened by tears. She was a different being — 
older, wiser, sadder — from the girl with whom he 
had fallen in love, but the two were closer together 
in that moment than they had ever been. Gilbert 
knew that he had no rival now ; that as he cared for 
her, so she cared for him. 

"Cheer up, sweetheart. There are many happy 
years in store for us, please God! We shall look 
back on all this some day as a bad dream. You've 
been frightening yourself for nothing; it's just 
nerves. You're run down and worried, quite worn 
out; anybody might imagine anything then. As 
soon as you get stronger, you'll see things in a very 
different Ught." 

She dried her ey^ and said no more. She was 
not a crying woman, nor one to make a fuss. It was 
strange how .much self-control she had, considering 
that she had never had a severe test until the last 
few months. Behind her fragile appearance there 
was a strong will, and the strength that does not 
depend on bone and muscle. 

"I'm sorry if I've upset you," she said, 'Tjut I'm 
not sorry I said what I did. I had to speak for once. 
Now there's nothing more to say; you understand. 
Whatever happens, you will understand" 



Chapter Twbnty-Onb 
*7t 18 but giving over of a game that must be lost." 

The trial was over and Richard Fenchurch had 
been found guilty of manslaughter, and sentenced to 
a long term of penal servitude. The news fell like 
a bomb among his friends ; they were speechless with 
dismay. They had been anxious, of course, but 
they had never really doubted that he would be set 
free — that his innocence would be proved. They 
could not imagine anything else; it was unthink- 
able. Dick, with his kind heart, his fran^ speech, 
whose life was an open book — Dick to be accused 
of murder! And Dick, with his love of fresh air and 
space and freedom, to be shut up within four narrow 
walls, eating his heart out ! 

That had been bad enough, but this was a thou- 
sand times worse. They had comforted themselves, 
thinking that it could only last a few weeks, and 
that they would give him such a welcome when he 
came out that he would soon forget his ordeal . . . 
and now he would not come out for years : — years, 
and when he did, he would never forget. 

Gilbert had explained the matter of the telephone, 
but it made little difference — not so much as might 
have been expected. It did not exculpate Dick, but 
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it placed him (Gilbert) in an unpleasant position, 
and exposed both him and Lilah to much comment 
and curiosity, especially on the part of the general 
public. People at Ferrybridge, of course, were not 
so much surprised. Gilbert told his story in a frank, 
straightforwiurd way that could not but make a 
favorable impression, in spite of the censure he had 
earned by his delay and concealment. It was gen- 
erally understood that he had been trying to spare 
Lilah, to keep her name out of the papers, and people 
admired his chivalry, and forgot that he had really 
been very much to blame. He had come forward 
now of his own accord — which was also in his 
favor. 

"Can you forgive me?" he said £b Irma. "I ought 
to have spoken out from the first, but Lilah would 
not be persuaded that it was I who had answered 
her, and — and — ^" 

"And your first care was for her. It was quite 
natural," she said. He heard the bitterness in her 
tone, and knew that she found it hard to forgive 
him. Dick had been more generous. Dick had said 
that he would have done the same himself, but that 
was like him. 

Irma was perhaps more prepared for the verdict 
than anybody else. Life had made her afraid — the 
worst seemed to her more natural than the best. But 
the blow was none the less awful because she half 
expected it. If it had not been for Dick she would 
have collapsed completely after the weeks of strain, 
but, because she had him to think of, she would not 
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give way. She must be brave for him, fight for him, 
as he could not fight for himself. She would not 
tamely submit; there must be something she could 
do ; she would move heaven and earth to get justice. 
That was what she asked for — simply justice; not 
mercy. The verdict had been against the weight 
of evidence — she was not alone in thinking so. 
Most people had expected an acquittal. The prose- 
cution had been exceptionally severe, making the 
most of every trifle, but so cleverly as to alienate all 
S3anpathy from the prisoner. The case throughout 
had been handled with consummate skill. Dick 
was made to appear as Monck's secret enemy — 
clever, unscrupidous, and plotting against his good 
name and honor. 

The prisoner had been in love with the dead man's 
wife — the jury, essentially British, did not like 
that — and he had, since, married her: reason one 
for wishing her husband out of the way. He had 
lost a considerable sum of money through the mur- 
dered man : reason two that he should be his enemy, 
as he imdoubtedly was. He did not deny it himself. 
More than one witness had heard him use strong ex- 
pressions about Monck; the rupture between tiiem 
was well known. The victim's valet, who had been 
devoted to his dead master, spoke with commendable 
restraint and showed no rancor, but this only made 
his evidence the more important. He was an admir- 
able witness, and made a most favorable impression. 

But none of his friends — not even Gilbert — was 
so overwhelmed by the verdict as Lilah. It was a 
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greater shock to her than even to his wife. She had 
never expected it; she had refused, up to the last, 
to believe that such a thing could happen. He would 
be acquitted; of course he would be acquitted, she 
said over and over again. It was absurd to suppose 
anything else. 

And now he was condemned, and his sentence was 
a heavy one. Not the supreme penalty, not death, 
but a death in life, siu*ely as bad or worse to a man 
like Dick Fenchurch. Everything would be taken 
from him — even his name. He would become a 
machine — a slave, who lived and moved at other 
men's bidding. He would be tied hand and foot. 
His life, so far as it was worth calling life, would be 
over when he put on his convict's dress. If he lived 
to put it off — and that with such a man was doubt- 
ful — he would be a poor broken wreck, no pleasure 
or use to himself or anybody else. 

All this, and more, Lilah was thinking as she 
sat alone on the night of the day on which Richard 
Fenchurch had been found guilty. She had had a 
telegram from Gilbert telling her what had happened 
before the verdict could reach the evening papers. 
She had taken it upstairs without breaking the en- 
velope, and there, shut up in her own room, she had 
torn it open and learnt the worst. Since then she 
had sat there like a statue, staring out into the dark- 
ness, thinking — thinking. She would not let any- 
body in, she would answer no questions. All she 
said was that she wanted nothing — only to be left 
^^|oiie. Even when Gilbert came round after dinner 
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she would not see him. She sent down word that 
she was tired and had gone to bed. 

Tired she might have been; though ^e was not 
conscious of it^ but she never thought of going to 
bed. Every nerve was on the alert; her brain was 
busy all the time ; she had never felt less inclined to 
sleep. She had so much to think about, though her 
thoughts only went round and roimd in the same 
circle. She could not get them away ; she did not 
even try. 

All night she sat there, growing colder and colder 
as the hours passed, but conscious of no physical dis- 
comfort, for her agony of mind blotted out every- 
thing else. Only when the dawn crept in, chill and 
gray, she moved at last, but then she was so stiff 
and cold with her long vigil that she could hardly 
stand. She staggered to the bed and threw herself 
down as she was, utterly worn out. Nature could 
bear no more. She dropped into a heavy sleep 
almost as soon as her head touched the pillow. 

But when she awoke late in the morning, the hor- 
ror came back to her in full force, all the stronger 
because of the brief reprieve. She went downstairs, 
looking like a ghost, and her father exclaimed when 
he saw her. 

'Why, Lill! you poor child, what is it?" he cried, 
roused for once from his selfish ease. He put her 
in an armchair by the fire and hung over her with 
tender words. 'What is it, Lill? You frighten me 
— why do you look like that?" 

'It's 80 dreadful," she half whispered, '1 can't 
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forget it, I can't think of anything else . . . it's so 
dreadful." 

"Of course it is, but we mustn't despair, every- 
thing will be done that can be done. His lawyer 
will get the papers to take it up; hell appeal — 
or whatever it is they do. Gilbert's just gone up 
to town to see if he can be of any use. He looked 
in on his way to the station. He was most anxious to 
see you, but I wouldn't have you disturbed." 

"No," she said, clipging to him like a frightened 
child, "no, I can't see anybody — don't let anybody 
come in. I couldn't bear it. Don't ask me any 
questions — just leave me alone. I'm so tired — 
tired to death. I should like to hide away from 
everybody." 

"You're quite safe here," he said soothingly. ''No- 
body shall come in. Don't worry about anything — 
nobody shall bother you. Poor little girl ! it's been 
too much for you, all this trouble and anxiety.'' He 
threw another log on the fire, for she was shivering, 
though the flames roared up the chinmey. Violent 
tremors, which she could not control, shook her from 
head to foot. Her hands were icy, and the young 
face was pinched and gray, as though it had grown 
old in a night. He was shocked at the change; it 
seemed unnatural ; he could not understand it. She 
had looked ill and worried for some time, but not like 
this. Even Richard Fenchurch's fate, terrible though 
it was, did not seem su^cient to account for it. 

Unless — he stopped there. Could it be possible 
that she cared for Fenchurch? he asked himself. 
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That seemed the only reasonable explanation of her 
condition. He suddenly realised how little he knew 
his daughter. He had been content to accept the 
obvious — to believe what she told him. He did 
not like trouble and it was so much easier to take 
a superficial view of things. As she was Gilbert's 
promised wife he had taken for granted that she 
cared for him, but perhaps she did not. Or, if she 
did^ possibly she cared for Fenchurch more. She 
might only recently have found it out. He specu- 
lated and wondered, but without arriving at any 
satisfactory conclusion. It was impossible to ques- 
tion Lilah. He had always shrunk from awkward 
questions, and they could do no good now. What 
had happened? 

So he petted and comforted her as best he could, 
without probing the woimd, and all day long, she 
sat there ; he did not know whether she were asleep 
or awake. She sat huddled up like an old woman, 
a shawl roimd her shoulders, staring into the fire, or 
she lay back with closed eyes, neither speaking nor 
moving. Once she startled him by laughing shrilly, 
but when he asked her what was the matter, she 
said nothing. As a matter of fact, she had been 
thinking of old Mrs. Monck, and it had struck her 
how alike they were. Last time she had seen the old 
woman she was sitting huddled up over the fire in 
much about the same way as she herself was now. 
Was that another proof of the bond between them? 
Lilah had laughed h}r8terically at the idea, as one 
mi^t laugh in the face of deatii — or worse. 
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''Gilbert is sure to look in after dinner/' Mr. 
Blake said, when the long day had come to an end, 
at last. "You will see him now, won't you? It 
will do you good." She started up, at once, refusing 
almost violently ; she would not hear of it. 

"There! — there!" Mr. Blake said soothingly, 
"you shall do as you like. Don't upset yourself — 
nobody shall come in unless you wish. I'm only 
thinking of you." Her refusal strengthened his 
idea that something had gone wrong — that she 
must care for Fenchiuxh, or surely she would be glad 
to see Gilbert? He ought to be able to comfort her 
better than anybody. 

When, a little later, a ring came at the hall door, 
she caught hold of his arm, her face working ner- 
vously, her voice sharp and excited. 

"Go!" she said, watching the door. "Make haste, 
see who it is. He's not to come in here. I can't see 
him. Quick! They may bring him in. Find out 
everything and come back and tell me." 

He went out quickly and closed the door behind 
him, but he had scarcely left the room, before Lilah 
sprang up. She swayed for a moment from weak- 
ness, then she ran over to the door and locked it, 
leaning heavily against it in a listening attitude. She 
had heard Gilbert's voice. They were talking in 
the hall, and she tried to hear what was being said, 
but could only catch a word here and there. Her 
hands were locked round the handle of the door, her 
head a little bent. She hardly seemed to breathe, 
80 intently did she listen. There was no pretence 
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about her now; no disguise. She might have been a 
study in pain and fear, so terrible and tragic was 
her face. She looked like a creature at bay, who 
knows that she has only one chance left, and that 
a poor one. 

She heard somebody say good-night, then noise- 
lessly, she unlocked the door, fled back to her place, 
and crouched down in the big armchair. The hall- 
door opened and closed — Gilbert had gone. She 
half started up as though she would have called him 
back — her face turned to the window. Every step 
he took on the gravel drive, firm but light, seemed 
a step on her heart. He was going away from her. 
She pressed her hands to her breast, as though the 
pain was more than she could bear. She clenched 
her teeth to keep back the cry that rose to her lips. 
She had sent him away, but never in all her life 
had she wanted him so much. She heard her father 
cross the hall — more slowly than usual — then 
the door opened, and he came in. In a flash her eyes 
were on his face — questioning, appealing. What 
was he going to say? She looked at him as though 
begging for mercy. 

''Well?" she said breathlessly, as he did not speak 
— 'Well?" 

Mr. Blake sat down. 

"Gilbert was very disappointed not to see you," he 
began. She brushed the words aside impatiently. 

"But what has happened? — what news did he 
bring?" she questioned. "Could he do anything, 
have th^ done any good?" He shook his head. 
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'Tm afraid not/' he said. 'It doesn't look very 
promising, but, of course, they won't give up hope 
yet." 

"Tell me exactly what he said — every wonL 
Don't keep anjrthing back. I mitst know." Her 
fingers, feverishly hot now, gripped his wrist with a 
force she did not realise. She sat up and faced him, 
all her langour gone. 

"Every word," she said, "don't leave out any- 
thing. I must know exactly where I stand." He 
looked at her in astonishment, wondering what she 
meant. She was hysterical and overwrought, prob- 
ably she did not know herself, he thought. 

"I'll tell you everything if you'll keep quiet and 
be a good girl," he said, speaking in a coaxing tone, 
as he might have done to a child. 'Tou'U make 
yourself ill if you go on like this, you must be 
reasonable." She laughed. 

"Good and reasonable!" she said. "That is a 
great deal to expect. But I'll do my best. • • . Go 
on. What about Dick?" 

"There isn't much hope of changing the sentence. 
Everything will be done of course that can be done, 
but his own lawyer told Gilbert he was afraid it 
would all be useless." 

"But why — why when he's innocent? When — " 
she threw out her hands. "Oh! don't they see — 
can't they understand? Are they all blind? What 
do they want?" 

"Well, of course, it does look rather black against 
him," Mr. Blake said deprecatingly. 'Tou oan't 
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exactly blame them. You see, he might have done it 
in a moment of passion, not realising what it meant. 
Things happen like that. Nobody thinks it was pre- 
meditated, but — " 

"He couldn't do it — Dick couldn't do it," she 
broke in. "Are you turning against him too? . . . Oh, 
my God, how awful it is! And we sit here doing 
nothing — nothing." She rocked herself to and fro, 
hardly knowing what she did. "Tell me," she said 
after a minute, "how does he take it? Is he — is he 
terribly upset?" 

"I am afraid he is," Mr. Blake said slowly. "You 
see, he didn't expect it any more than we did. I'm 
afraid it was a knock-down blow." 

"And his wife?" 

"She takes it bravely, poor woman, but Gilbert 
said he couldn't bear to see her. She looks awful. 
She's just keeping up for his sake. She won't give 
way. She'll be there as long as he wants her, but 
he's gone out of reach. . . " Mr. Blake shook his 
head. "She's boimd to collapse then, I should say." 

"And Dick's broken down — poor Dick ! He was 
such a fine, strong fellow, and she's a delicate woman 
— but you say she still keeps up. Queer, isn't it? 
It's wonderful what a woman can bear and live." 

"Now you know all about it, don't you think you 
might be able to get some rest?" he suggested pres- 
ently. "Go to bed and shut your eyes, poor child. 
You must sleep. There's nothing more to wait for." 
She dragged herself to her feet. 

"That's true," she said, " — there's nothing more 
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to wait for. It's all settled. It's no use hoping or 
expecting any longer, is it? We know what is going 
to happen. You can't cheat fate. You may think 
you can, because she lets you go for a little while; 
but you can't. Sooner or later, she gets you." Again 
she put her hand through her father's arm, and 
leant her cheek against his shoulder. 

"Good-night, daddy. It's hard on you to be wor- 
ried like this. You hate it, I know. And you've 
always been such a nice daddy — good to look at, 
and good to live with. Well, we had a very easy, 
pleasant life for a good many years, didn't we? We 
just drifted along, never thinking there might be 
rocks ahead. I don't know how we got on them, 
do you? I suppose we didn't keep a very good look- 
out. Never mind, you'll get into smooth water 
again presently." 

"Of course we shall," Mr. Blake said briskly, 
'^e've got a great deal to be thankful for, we must 
remember that." He patted his daughter's cheek 
and kissed her tenderly. "Good-night, my child. 
Go to sleep and remember that everything is in 
wiser hands than ours." 

The occasion seemed to demand some such re- 
mark, and Mr. Blake always rose to the occasion. 

Lilah made no answer. Perhaps she did not hear. 



Chaftbr Twbntt-Two 

'*The Truth shall make you free*' 

''If you please, ear/' Johnwn said in his usual 
respectful manner, '1 should be glad if you could 
msJce it convenient to let me go at the end of the 

month." 

"Go?'' GUbert repeated absently. "Go where?" 
He was tired out, he had been in town all day, rush- 
ing about and seeing people. He was more than 
tired — heartsick and depressed. He realised that 
nothing could be done for Dick, and that the law 
must take its course. He had just retiuned from 
the Dutch House, where lilah hbd refused to see 
him. Everything seemed to be going wrong — there 
was nothing but trouble and worry. 

"I'm sorry to bother you at such a time, sir, but 
I'm thinking of retiring, I've had enough of service." 

"Do you mean you want to leave? — that you're 
giving me notice?" Gilbert exclaimed, looking at 
him in astonishment. "What is it? — what's the 
matter? Has ansrthing happened?" 

"No, sir, but I'm tired of work, I feel that I'm 
getting old, and that I should like to have a little 
place of my own. I've saved a little, enough to keep 
me with care. I'm not a helpless person; I can 
turn my hand to most things." 

271 
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"You're thinking of getting married, I suppose?" 
That was the only explanation that occurred to Gil- 
bert for this sudden change. 

"Oh no, sir, not in the least, sir," with genuine 
surprise. "There's nothing of that sort, sir." 

"Then what is it, Johnson? You're keeping 
something back I'm sure, I can see it. Speak out, 
be frank with me. If there's anything I can do, 
anything you want changed, I'll do it if I can. I 
like you and you suit me. I should be sorry to lose 
you." 

"There's nothing, sir, thank you very much all 
the same. I've had everything I want. You've been 
more than good to me, and I'm more than sorry to 
put you out. If I could stay anjrwhere I'd stay here, 
but I can't. I've just got to go." 

"But why? Can't you tell me?" Johnson drew 
a deep breath. 

"I don't rightly know that I can, sir. It's difficult 
to explain — there's so many reasons mixed up to- 
gether. It's a bit of this and a bit of that. But 
most of all, I feel that I want a rest — to be free." 

"But you're comparatively a young man still; do 
you think you're wise to give up entirely? If you 
want a holiday, you can have it. I'll do anything 
in reason." 

"I don't feel young, sir. I'm not as strong as I 
was. Things worry me, and I've lost my nerve. 
That's what it is — I've lost my nerve. I've nevar 
really got over Mr. Monck's death, sir." 

"I wonder ii any oi w^a have?" bitteiiy. *TBfe 
won't let us f otgpt Ynm.'' 
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'1 want a complete rest and change, sir, something 
to divert my mind. I'm thinking of taking a little 
cottage in the country, and growing roses." 

Gilbert stared. If he had not felt so miserable 
and upset he would hav^ been amused. Johnson 
and roses seemed to have so little in common. 

'Well, of course you know best/' he said in a 
tired voice. "I can't say any more." He felt a little 
hurt. He liked Johnson, and he had put himscjjf 
out to do all he could for him because he felt sorry 
for what he had been through. It seemed ungrate- 
ful that he should want to go just when he had 
worry enough over other things. He would not have 
thought so much about it at any other time, but 
just now his own nerves were on edge. 

"I hope you don't think I'm ungrateful, sir — that 
I don't recognise how kind you've been. I hate 
leaving you in one way, for nobody's ever treated 
me half so well. But I want to be free — free to 
go away and begin a new life, and forget. I've 
taken a good de^ out of myself, one way and an- 
other, and I don't know how long I may have. I 
want to be my own man once more." There was a 
suppressed intensity in his manner, which Gilbert 
could not fail to notice. It seemed, indeed, as 
though lie could hardly restrain himself, his impa- 
tience and eagerness were so great. 

"I don't want to put you to any inconvenience, 
sir, I'll stay till you get suited. It's not that I'm 
ungrateful, but I can't rest, now that my mind's 
made up. It's queer," with a nervowa Wm6x/%ss^ 
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excited I feel — like a bird with the cage-door open, 
all in a hurry to be gone, and yet half afraid to fly." 

Gilbert lopked at him more attentively. He was 
evidently laboring under some great emotion. It 
was so unlike Johnson to talk like that. His face 
was white, and his hands trembled. Gilbert's own 
resentment at what had seemed ingratitude died 
away; there was more here than he understood. 

"What is it, man?" he said kindly. "You're up- 
set, it's no use pretending you're not. Never mind 
those things," impatiently, as Johnson began folding 
up some clothes with unusual awkwardness, "sit 
down and have a talk. Tell me what's the matter. 
Is it only that you're excited at the thought of giving 
up work, or what is it? You spoke of a cage — has 
it been as bad as that?" 

"Not with you, sir, you couldn't think that. But 
with him" — the word was spat out venomously — 
^'it was a cage — a prison — a hell upon earth !" 

Gilbert stared at him in amazement, at a loss 
for words. Had he gone off his head? His face was 
working convulsively, there were streaks of red, like 
finger-marks, on the pale cheeks, his eyes flamed, 
his breath came in a curious panting way from his 
labouring chest. He was transformed. The quiet 
respectful servant had gone, and, in his place, was 
a man with his passions let loose. 

"Johnson! Good heavens, man, what do you 
mean? Do you know what you're talking about? If 
I didn't know you so well, I should say you had been 
drinking " He laugjied. 
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''It's not the drink, sir, no amount of drink would 
do it — besides I'm not a drinker. I've kept it close 
so long, sir — bottled up, I've had to keep such a 
tight hand on myself, there's been no relief. And 
now it's too much for me, I mtLst speak." 

'*What have you kept so close? I don't under- 
stand. You're not yourself, you're ill or over-excited 
or something, perhaps you'd better go away quietly 
and rest." Gilbert did not know what was coming, 
he was half afraid of he knew not what. 

''Oh, I know what I'm talking about, sir. I'm 
quite responsible — there's nothing wrong with me 
that way. But your kindness on top of it all has 
been too much for me. I'd like to tell you the truth 
if I may. It'll be a relief to speak out at last." 

"Say what you like." 

"It's this way, sir. I was supposed to be very 
much attached to Mr. Monck — everybody praised 
me, I was such a faithful, devoted servant. ..." 
His voice grat^, as though his throat were dry, and 
he waited a moment. "It's true, I was faithful 
enough, devoted enough in a way, because I didn't 
dare to be otherwise." 

"Didn't dare?" Gilbert exclaimed. 

"No, sir, he had the whip-hand of me. I watched 
him like a dog. I couldn't call my soul my own. I 
was his slave — his victim, whom he could bully 
and torment as he pleased. If things went wrong 
I was tiie useful butt always to hand; he could 
work off his ill humor on me. In time I learnt not 
to show anything, but to take it all o^^tL^^\^ 
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matter what he said. That robbed him of half his 
satisfaction — but I went through a good deal first." 
It was plain enough that he had. Now the mask 
had gone, the tortured face told its own tale. It 
had needed some exceptional experience to make it 
look like that. 

''But why — what in heaven's name made you 
put up with it?'' Gilbert asked. 

''Because I had no choice, sir — no choice between 
that and ruin, and, by ruin, I mean prison and dis- 
grace." He passed his handkerchief over his clammy 
face. It cost something to break the silence aftar 
so long. Gilbert did not know what to say, but his 
surprise was only equalled by his pity. Tliat John- 
son should have strayed so far from the paths of 
respectability amazed him, but he qrmpathised too 
much to be greatly shocked. 

"It would have been far better for me if I had 
faced it out at first, if I had let him do his worst. 
But I was afraid. I'd never come within reach of 
the law before, though I haven't been too scrupu- 
lous. So I was fool enough to ask for mercy — from 
him." He laughed. "I'm a good servant, as you 
know, sir. He didn't want to lose me, and he said 
he'd overlook it. 

"Overlook it?" he repeated savagely. "Why, he 
never for one moment forgot it. It was always on 
the tip of his tongue, re^y to be used if I offended. 
You didn't know much of him, sir, but you know he 
could use his tongue, and make it cut like a whip. 
It took the heart out of me, broke my spirit, I was 
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like a frightened child. I used to go cold when I 
heard him conung, wondering what mood he was in, 
and he knew it — curse him! — though I did my 
best to hide it." 

"Don't curse the dead," Gilbert said gravely. 

"Why not, sir?" and his voice rose fiercely. Didn't 
he curse me living — give me hell for six years — 
and isn't that a thousand times worse? Whatever 
I say or do, I can never get even with him now — 
never. I used to comfort myself with thinking that 
something awful would happen to him some day. 
I used to gloat over all kinds of torture — he drove 
me half silly sometimes — it was the only relaxa- 
tion I had. And now he's safe out of it all." 

There was something terrible in such hate ; it was 
80 intense, so relentless, so devouring. Gilbert 
shuddered. 

"Have you forgotten?" he said. "Didn't he pay — 
didn't he suffer for his sins?" Johnson laughed. 

"Not S3 I would have made him pay, sir, if I'd 
had the power or the courage. Why, he slipped out 
of life with scarcely a pang. It must have been all 
over in a minute. He couldn't have had time to 
realise what happened. He went with everything 
at its best, when he'd never had a hitch or a care 
worth mentioning. If I'd had the ordering of it," 
slowly, "he shouldn't have gone till he'd known the 
other side through and through, all the pain and 
misery he dealt out so freely to others. I wasn't 
the only one. Look at what his wife suffered, 
look — " He stopped abruptly. 
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''I can't understand why you put up with it, why 
you didn't break through. I don't know what you 
have done, but you couldn't very well have come off 
worse, according to your own account." 

''Because I was a coward, sir, that's the truth of 
it — a coward. At first I had no idea; I didn't 
realise what it was going to be like, and, by the 
time I did, it was too late. Up to then I hadn't 
been more of a coward than most men — less per- 
haps — I had roughed it here and abroad. I knew 
how to fight in the open, but his way did for me. 
I couldn't stand up agaii^st it; it took all the heart 
out of me. I was grateful to him when he said he 
wouldn't prosecute — that I might stop on, but be-^ 
fore a month was up, I begged him to let me go, and, 
long before the end of the year, I would have gone 
cheerfully to prison or anjrwhere else to get rid of 
him. But I was too useful. He couldn't bear to 
part with me, he said." 

"Still I don't understand." 

''Why I stayed? No, sir, a gentleman like you 
wouldn't, I hardly understand it myself at times. 
At first I was afraid of being ruined. I knew the 
horror of being out of work, without a character or 
a friend. Afterwards I grew timid and afraid. I 
had never been afraid of a man in that way before, 
and it did for me. He was brave enough, and he 
laughed at my tiireats and entreaties alike, he dared 
me to go. He said he would never lose sight of me 
if I did. It should be gaol first, and me branded as 

thief ever afterwards. He would take care of that 

I stayed. 
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''By that time I think he hated me almost as 
much as I hated him. . . . But I didn't serve him 
less well on that account. Hate and fear make you 
work as well as love — or better.. But it was a hard 
pimishment for what was nothing more than a 
sudden temptation. I had been gambling, and lost 
heavily — for me. I had to pay before a certain day, 
and I didn't know which way to turn for the money. 
I had asked Mr. Monck to advance me my wages, 
but he was put out at the time and refused. I knew 
he kept some money in his safe, and I thought I 
should be able to replace it before he found it out. 
I was a fool," bitterly. "Though he was lavish with 
his money, in a way, he was not careless. I borrowed 
four five pound notes, and before a week was up, 
they were traced to me ; he had taken the numbers. 
I think he suspected me from the first because he 
knew I was hard up." 

"I see," Gilbert said gravely. "Yes, you have 
paid dearly for the slip." 

"You could never understand how dearly, sir — 
nobody could. It went on, year after year, until I 
was little better than a machine, just living and 
moving as he willed. When he died, it was almost 
too much for me — I couldn't realise my freedom, 
I didn't know what to do with myself. I had learnt 
self-restraint if nothing else in all those years, or I 
think I should have gone mad. When I had been 
listening to condolences and sympathy all day I 
used to go out at night to some place where I was 
safe and laugh and shout. It seemed too absurd 
that I should be expected to grieve for fiim " 
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Gilbert said nothing. He could not exactly blame 
Johnson, but he was revolted by his duplicity. He 
was not sorry now that he was going. 

"K anyone had guessed -r-" he began. 

^They would have thought I killed him/' Johnson 
continued as he hesitated. ''Of course I knew that, 
and it made me extra careful. But they would have 
been wrong. I would gladly have killed him over 
and over again, but I hadn't the courage. I hated 
him enough, but I feared him more. He knew Uiat, 
he wasn't afraid." 

Gilbert moved restlessly. He had heard enou^ 
— more than enough. It was a horrible story. 
Johnson had gone from one extreme to the other; 
from saying nothing, he had said too much. He had 
thrown all restraint to the winds. He had kept 
every natural impulse down with such an iron hand 
all these years that, when the pressure was removed, 
his feelings ran riot. It was such a relief to speak, 
he felt so much lighter and happier for his confes- 
sion. The poison had gone from his veins. 

Gilbert sympathised enough to understand^ 
though the unpleasant impression remained. He 
knew he could never trust Johnson again, and he 
made up his mind to let him go as soon as he could 
find an excuse. But Johnson was less observant 
than usual. 

'Tfou'U remember, sir, I told you that Mr. Monck 
cured me of gambling; well, that was how it wa& 
I never played again." Gilbert nodded gravely. 

'Tou've had a hard time, Johnson, and I don't 
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wonder you feel that you want a rest and change. 
I hope you'll forget it all now, put it out of your 
mind, and make the )Dest of the years tfiat are left. 
Your troubles are over and you ought to be happy." 

'1 think I shall be, sir; I don't ddubt it. I'm 
not one to brood over what's gone. I feel ten years 
younger already, sir." 

He looked it. He held himself more erect, and 
his eyes were brighter. He saw the world before 
him, in which he walked, a free man. The cottage 
and the roses beckoned him ; he had had enough of 
towns and excitement, he asked nothing better than 
to drowse away the rest of his life in peace and 
comfort. And Mrs. Monck's cheque, and his own 
easy morality, assured him of this. 

But he was glad Gilbert did not know about the 
cheque and how it had been earned. Gilbert was 
the only person whose respect he valued. 
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CJhapter Twbnty-Thrkb 
Le jeu est fait Rien ne va plus! 

LiLAH was probably not quite in her right senses 
when she went up to see old Mrs. Monck the day 
after Gilbert had brought the news that there was 
no hope for Dick. She had slept very little all night, 
but she kept to her own room till after lunch, re- 
fusing to see anybody. Then a sudden impulse seized 
her, die dressed hastily and slipped out of the house, 
leaving word that she would be back to dinner. The 
impulse had been too strong to be resisted ; she had 
no strength left to fight; she was tossed to and fro 
by her emotions like a. leaf caught by the wind. 

She must go and see Mrs. Monck; she must see 
her just because she was Basil's mother, because — 
what was the use of denying it? — there vxis a bond 
between them ; the old woman understood her bett^ 
than anybody else. Something insisted that she 
should go, and Lilah went. But, though the call 
was too strong to be resisted, she hated to go. She 
would have kept away if she could. She did not 
reason about it ; she was not in a condition to weigh 
the consequences of anything. She did not know 
what was going to happen — what she meant to do. 
Beg for mercy for Dick again, perhaps, though she 
knew befor^and that it would be useless. 
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Mrs. MoQck gave a little exclamation when lilah 
came in. 

"What?" she cried. 'Tfou again — so soon?" She 
had turned round when the door opened, and a 
curious look lit up her face as she saw who it was. 
A look, fierce, eager, triumphant, yet wondering and 
suspicious. She might never have moved since the 
last time lilah came — she looked exactly the same. 
She was crouching over the fire, as though she 
needed all the warmth she could get from it to keep 
herself alive. Bent and broken though she was in 
body, the same indomitable spirit shone in her eyes. 
Those eyes had never softened for any but her son, 
and since he had gone, they had become more hard 
and pitiless than ever. The whole face was like a 
cold, cruel mask. Lilah shuddered as she touched 
the bloodless hand, which was so icy-cold. 

"Come here, my dear, close to me. Come and 
warm yourself at the fire, you're almost as cold as 
I am. How kind of you to come again so soon to 
see a miserable old woman! Everybody else has 
forgotten me." 

lilah shrank back a little at the grating voice. 
Mrs. Monck had never spoken so familiarly to her 
before, and, in spite of the kind words, the "my 
dear" sounded mocking and unnatural. She did not 
like it; she did not want it, and the sharp eyes fixed 
on her face saw and understood. 

"I hope you don't mind, I — I wanted to speak to 
you," Lilah stammered. "I'm so dreadfully worried." 

"Do you know I was not so very much surprised? 
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When you went away last time and said you «vould 
never come again, I wondered if you were right. Do 
you remember I said that more unlikely things had 
happened than that you and I should meet — and 
here you are once more." 

'Why did you think I should come again? I 
didn't want to.'' Lilah had taken a chair opposite 
Mrs. Monck, and the two women looked one another 
in the face. Lilah was not afraid of the old woman 
any longer ; she had got beyond that. She had been 
through so much that she had little power left to 
feel anything intensely. She was worn out physi- 
cally and mentally. She even experienced a certain 
pleasure in confronting this terrible old woman she 
had held in such fear and respect. She could almost 
have laughed at the memory of her former feelings. 
She was not afraid of anybody now; she felt curi- 
ously light and irresponsible, and quite at her ease. 
She was going to say all she wanted to say. 

"I thought you would come because I wanted 
you," Mrs. Monck said. 'Tou and I have something 
in common — more than I have with anybody else. 
You interest me ; I like to talk to you." 

"Do you know," Lilah said abruptly, "that they're 
killing Dick Fenchurch — torturing and killing him 
for what he has never done? You've worked well; 
you've caught somebody at last, but you've made 
a mistake. You've got the wrong man." 

"Indeed?" slowly. "And which is the right one?" 

"Let him go — for God's sake let him go! You 
don't imderstand; you don't know what it means. 
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Why were you so mad — so foolish? Why didn't 
you let sleeping dogs lie?" 

"And suffer my only son to go unavenged?" 

"Your son had had enough from life — more than 
his share. Why couldn't you keep quiet? Even he 
would have wished it if I know anything of him." 

'Who should imderstand him if you don't?" The 
voice was soft^ almost purring, in contrast with 
Lilah's excited tones. 'Tou who had so much in 
conmion with him, both of you young and hand- 
some, both of you selfish and wilful, both of you, as 
he would have phrased it, with a 'devil of a tempera- 
ment.' " 

'What do you mean?" sharply. 

"I seemed to know you quite well before ever I 
saw you," the slow, relentless old voice went on. 
"He would talk when he was in the mood about any- 
thing and everything, and, of course, you came in 
for your share of attention — it would have been 
strange if you had not. Ferrybridge was a new ex- 
perience to him, and it would have been dull with- 
out you. You were a gold-and-white beauty, he 
said, a touch-me-not article — apparently; so cold, 
and dainty, and superior. You looked like a saint, 
and — " She stopped, and left the sentence unfin- 
ished. 

"And, at heart, I was a sinner; is that what you 
want to say? Well, why don't you say it? Surely 
3^u are not afraid. As we have got to plain talking, 
I don't mind telling you that it was he, your son, 
who taught me to know myself — my worst self — 
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and I don't thank him for the knowledge. He 
brought out the evil I had never suspects — did 
his best to degrade me to his own level, and I, poor 
fool ! looked up, and wondered, and followed. 

"He owes me something — you, as his motha*, 
owe me something. Pay your debt — pay it now, 
and I may be able to forgive him at last. Let Dick 
go ; he'll die if you keep him shut up much longer. 
Do what you can to atone to him and to me." lilah 
spoke imder the pressure of great excitement. Th^« 
was a scarlet patch in both cheeks; her eyes shone 
like stars; she seemed at times almost to fight for 
breath, but she had never looked more lovely. It 
was an unnatural beauty perhaps — too brilliant 
and feverish — but startling enough to surprise Mrs. 
Monck into a reluctant admiration. 

"What a picture you would make in your righteous 
anger!" she said. "You might be championing a 
lost cause — and a lost cause it is," she added after 
a moment. Lilah turned on her fiercely. 

"You will do nothing? — you won't help me, after 
all I have said?" 

"My dear, it has been most interesting, the best 
talk we've had. I always guessed there was more 
behind. You haven't told me all yet, I daresay, but 
how does it alter things? I couldn't set your friend 
free even if I wanted to — and I don't." 

"You would punish an innocent man — keep him 
just because you want a victim? It's like a savage. 
It's a horrible, senseless sacrifice." 

'Tou say so often that Mr. Fenchurch is innooent 
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— how do you know? Has the guilty person per- 
haps confided in you? Well, put he — or she — in 
his place, give him up to me, and your friend shall 
go free. I can't say fairer than that/' 

lilah made a despairing gesture. 

''My dear, why do you trouble so much about this 
man? What is he to you? You are engaged to be 
married. Your fiance, I have heard, is all that a 
fianc^ should be, and yet I might think this 'Dick,' 
as you call him, had touched your heart. It's not 
such a cold heart — is it? — as some unobservant 
people might suppose. Though your eyes give you 
away a little — those gray-green eyes that were 
never yet found in a saint's face." 

Lilah had turned very white. 

'What do you mean? How dare you?" she said. 
Her eyes flamed. "You mean to insult me, I — I 
hate you. If you were not so old I — " She broke 
off abruptly. "Haven't you and yours done enough? 
Have you no shame?" She got up trembling from 
head to foot. 

"Sit down and compose yourself," Mrs. Monck 
said. "You can't go out like that. You take things 
too seriously ; your nerves have gone to pieces. Will 
you have a glass of wine?" 

"Do you think I could eat or drink in your 
house?" 

Mrs. Monck shrugged her shoulders. 

"You are not very polite, but I can make excuses 
in the circumstances. You are not quite yourself. 
What is thi^ good Sir Gilbert thinking of to let you 
get so worried and upset?" 
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Lilah laughed, but nothing was ever less like 
mirth. She sat there, a statue of despair, not know- 
ing what to do, which way to turn. She seemed to 
have reached the end of everything. She would 
have gone, but she seemed to lack the energy to 
move, and yet, once outside the door, she knew that 
all hope would be over. It was horrible to stay, but 
it would be still worse to go. 

"Yes," she said, "I am a little upset," and she 
laughed again. 

For a minute not a word was spoken; then Mrs. 
Monck leant forward and touched her on the 
knee. 

'^Don't you think you might as well finish?" she 
said, — "get it off your mind? Tell me the rest." 
Lilah turned slowly and looked at her. 

"What do you want to know?" she asked in a dull, 
mechanical tone, almost as though she were hypno- 
tised. 

"What was my son to you?" 

"A traitor and a coward," came the swift, fierce 
reply. 

"Indeed? I should have said he had courage 
enough." 

"What would you call a man who did his best to 
spoil your life, and showed no pity or shame or 
remorse? Who, because you were a woman and 
could not call him to account, let you go down into 
the depths of humiliation? I had thought a good 
deal of myself; people had spoilt me; I had never 
ed ^at a man could be what he was. I had 
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trusted him — " She closed her lips sharply on the 
next word. 

"Loved him, were you going to say?'* Mrs. Monck 
asked softly. 

"NoT hotly, "never loved, as I know love now. 
Nothing so fine and sweet. But he fascinated me, 
and I lost my head." 

"And what broke the spell?" 

"He did himself. He had done his utmost to get 
me away from Gilbert, and I was ready to break my 
engagement when he said the word. I thought 
every day that he would say it. I waited and 
waited till the strain grew almost more than I could 
bear. People were talking — talking even in the 
village. It was hateful. Some of my friends were 
beginning to look coldly at me, and I was growing 
ashamed for myself. At last I could stand it no 
longer." 

"Then what happened?" 

"I went to him and told him I could bear it no 
longer, that the situation was intolerable. I said I 
was ready to break with all the old ties and — and 
I waited for him to speak." 

"What did he say?" LUah began to laugh wildly. 

"He told me that he was married — married. I 
think I went mad. I had never even suspected such 
a thing — nobody had. I thought he was only wait- 
ing an opportunity to ask me to be his wife. It was 
the only thing for an honorable man to do — he 
dwed it to me. I forget half what I said, but I asked 
where his wife was — if he could not get a divorce. 
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Then/' she put her hand to her throat, and her voice 
choked, ''then he said he did not want a divoroe; 
he did not want to get married again.'' 

She rocked herself to and fro as though even now 
the memory was ahnost more than she coidd bear. 

''He said it, looking so calm and unconcerned — 
said it as though ours had been just an ordinary 
little flirtation that would end, now the summer was 
over. He never expressed regret, or sorrow, or 
shame. He advised me to be sensible and say 
nothing, to go back home and marry Gilbert. He 
said he should be going away very shortly, and 
things would settle down as they were before. . . 
As they were before ! I can hear him now." 

"You would not put up with that. What did you 
do?" 

"I snatched the revolver he was cleaning out of 
his hand meaning to kill mjrself — or him. I was 
desperate, I had to do something. I didn't care 
which of us went, but one had to go." 

"I quite imderstand. . . And it was he?" 

"Yes, we had a struggle and the weapon went off. 
I wondered for a moment what had happened, then 
I saw him fall and I knew that justice had found 
him at last; he bad been made to pay. I wasn't 
sorry; I was glad. He deserved it. Even after* 
wards, when my heart ached for him sometimes, I 
was still glad." 

Lilah had been too absorbed in her own emotions 
to notice her companion, or to realise the full con- 
sequences of what she was sajdng and doing. As 



\ 
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a inatter of f act, while she was recalling the past she 
did not think of consequences at all. She only felt 
relief at unburdening her mind of its terrible secret. 
She had been so adroitly led on that she did not 
realise where she was going imtil she could no longer 
go back. 

''So/' Mrs. Monck said, speaking a little thickly, 
''so it was you who killed my son." 

''No, his own life killed him. He met the death 
he deserved, practically, 'at his own hands." 

'Tfou dare to defend yourself! Do you know 
what you have done — what will happen? I shall 
send for the police and to-night you will be lodged 
in gaol; you will take your friend's place. No 
wonder you were so convinced of his innocence I" 

''I am almost as innocent as he is. If you had 
any sense of justice, and pity or kindness, you would 
hide what I have told you for your son's sake as 
much as mine. You can hardly be proud of, his 
share in it. But I am indifferent what you do. The 
end has come. I must set Dick free myself ! it's the 
only way. I never meant him to suffer. I fought 
as long as there was a chance; I came to you as a 
forlorn hope, but it's aU done with now. . . I'm 
not sorry." 

"Stop ! you're not going away," Mrs. Monck cried 
excitedly, ali Lilah made a move. "I won't let you 
out of my sight. You're too clever ; you might make 
your escape after all." She staggered to her feet, 
clinging to the mantelpiece for support, trembling 
with rage and excitement. She bad put such an 
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iron restraint on herself, had watched and waited 
for Lilah's confession with such a terrible eagerness 
under the outward calm, that, now the need for 
caution was over, she could hardly contain herself. 

"Stop!" she cried again, her face aflame, her voice 
almost inaudible from passion, as sh^ stumbled 
towards the bell. "I'll ring; they shall fetch the 
police; you shan't leave the room. You dared to 
come here and hope for mercy — you who mur- 
dered my son — my only son, you ..." 

There was a curious gurgling noise^ and the hoarse 
voice stopped with a choking sound, the threatening 
figure swayed imcertainly for a minute, then col- 
lapsed in a heap on the floor. Lilah rushed up, but 
was only in time to br^ak her fall. She shuddered 
Bjs she met the fierce accusing eyes staring out of the 
ghastly face, and saw the twisted, working mouth 
that could form no words. Mrs. Monck had been 
stricken with paralysis, and would never speak 
again. 

Lilah put a pillow under her head and turned to 
go, sick with horror. She would go while she could, 
it would be too terrible to stay there beside that 
awful figure. She must get away. She thou^t of 
her home, as a wounded animal thinks of its haunt. 
She must get back there at all costs. 

She went towards the door, followed by the merci- 
less eyes, so alive and full of hate, even in the 
shadow of death. She could feel them on her, though 
she never looked round. 

She ran softly down the stairs and out of the 
^ house. 



I 



Chapter Twbnty-Foub 

*'Tlumgh the gifts of the light in the end are curses. 
Yet bides the gift of the darkness r-r deep.* 

It waa late when Lilah got home and she went 
straight upstairs to her own room without seeing 
anybody. She was worn out in body and mind ; she 
had never known before what it was to be absolutely 
dead-beat. She was like a piece of human wreck- 
age tossed into shelter after its life has been nearly 
beaten out by the wind and waves. She threw her- 
self down on the bed and closed her eyes. 

The window was wide open and the air blew in, 
sweet and cold and refreshing. It was like a cool 
hand on her hot, throbbing nerves; unconsciously 
her eyes closed and^ for a little while, she slept the 
sleep of exhaustion. She woke up shivering, but 
cakn and quiet. She had known, even while she 
slept, that the relief was only for a little while, that 
when she woke up something had to be done, from 
which there was no escape. She was prepared, ready, 
even willing. Life had been so hard of late, and 
now it had become impossible. She could not face 
disgrace and exposure. Dick Fenchurch had to be 
saved. She had delayed as long as she could, but the 
extreme measure must be taken now. She must 
put herself in his place. 

203 
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But she would do it in death, not life. So much 
choice she had. She would write a letter of con- 
fession and leave it behind her. The world would 
be more m^cif ul to her dead than living. The two 
she loved — Gilbert and her father — would suffer 
less if she were safely out of the way, deaf to the 
hardest words, blind to the most scornful looks. Jus- 
tice could do nothing to her dead. Dick would be 
released, and, bjre-and-bye, she would be forgotten. 
Gilbert was yoimg ; even he would forget her some 
day ; no one remembered for ever. He would marry 
— Peggy perhaps. Yes, Peggy was well suited to 
him, better suited than she had ever been. His 
mother would be pleased, everybody would say how 
suitable it was. 

And how much would she care? She wondered. 
How much did people see and know where she was 
going? 

Weill she must take her chance of that. It was 
easier to go than Jto stay. She tried to picture what 
it would be like if she elected to stay and shuddered. 
All the horrible talk, the hints, the public exposure. 
All the fresh details they would drag out day by day. 
Her father disgraced ; Gilbert broken-hearted. She 
herself, even if the law let her off, condemned forever 
to a life worse than death. She would never be able 
to hold up her head again — she who had been so 
proud, who had thought so much of herself. 

Life had been sweet and she had fought hard to 
keep it. When she had rushed home that night, 
leavmg Basil Monck lying dead behind her, she had 
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kept her head sufficiently to telephcme as soon as she 
got in, so as to avert any possible suspicion from her- 
self. She knew that Johnson was out when she ar- 
rived at the cottage about half past eight, but she 
thought he might have returned since, and that he 
would answer her call. In any case, she would be 
able to prove that she had telephoned. She had 
never expected that Gilbert would be there and that 
he would answer. That had been the beginning of 
the Nemesis that had followed her; she had never 
been free since. Fate had been tracking her down, 
step by step, ever since . . . and now she was con- 
quered. 

She was not afraid A merciful numbness had 
deadened her senses; ^he could not feel anything 
very acutely. She was worn out in body and soul. 
Just not to be — not to suffer or hope or fear any 
more — would be imutterable relief. After all, what 
was death? A giving over of a game that must be 
lost. Sooner or later, fight and struggle as one 
might, one had to go, and if a little sooner, what 
matter when life had lost its savor? 

She sat down and wrote out a true account of 
Basil Monck's death, giving no imnecessary particu- 
lars. She would spare herself as much as she could, 
for her father's and Gilbert's sake. She would like 
them to be able to think of her with more pity than 
shame. She signed her confession, and threw down 
the pen. It was strange to think that she would 
never use it again. Then she remembered the re- 
volver, which she had taken with her when she 
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rushed away from the cottage in her mad haste. 
That had been another mistime. If she had left it 
behind, it might have been supposed that Basil had 
killed himself. She got it out from the hiding-place, 
where it had been concealed since the fatal night 
She had never seen it since. She looked at it now 
with shivering curiosity before she wrapped it up 
with the letter, and addressed th^ parcel to Gilbert. 

Now it was all done. She was glad, for the effort 
had almost exhausted the little spurt of energy. She 
sat down by the open window and looked out. Dawn 
was just beginning to creep out of the comers, dark- 
ness was giving way to a gayness that was infinitely 
less friendly. It was time for her to go. 

She got up and switched on the light. She was 
about to drop the blind when she heard the click 
of the garden-gate. She stopped in astonishment. 
Who could it be at this hour? She looked out and 
saw the figure of a man approaching. As he came 
closer his appearance seemed familiar. He stopped 
under her window and looked up. She recognised 
Johnson. 

"I was glad to see your light, miss. Can you come 
down?" he said in a low tone. 

She stared at him, too bewildered to speak. She 
had been on the borders of another world, had at- 
tained an unnatural calm, and now everything would 
have to be gone through with again. She resented 
his presence. 

"Please come down, miss; it's important. Don't 
wake anybody up." 
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She must see him and get rid of him as quickly as 
possible. What could there be of importance to her 
now? Mechanically, she switched o£f the light and 
went down. She opened the door and let him in 
without a word. 

"It's a piece of luck finding you up," he said. "I 
was wondering how I should wake you. I thought 
of throwing stones up at your window. I couldn't 
ring, as I didn't want to rouse anybody else." 

She took him inside and sat down. She noticed 
that he had evidently come out in a hurry, for he 
was only half dressed. He was wrapped in a long 
coat and he wore no hat. 

'What is it? I don't imderstand," she said. But 
there was little interest in her tone. She felt only 
half alive. 

"They've just telephoned from old Mrs. Monck's, 
miss — one of the servants, who's a friend of mine. 
They'd been up with her all night. It was hopeless 
from the first. . . . She's dead." 

"Dead?" she said in a whispering voice. "C!ouldn't 
she leave me alone even now? Must I find her 
there — waiting?" 

"Pull yourself together," he said almost roughly. 
"There's so little time. I ran out to tell you — no- 
body else knows yet." 

"Why did you come to me?" 

"They said you had been there that afternoon. 
I had a fancy you might like to know. She must 
have had the stroke soon after you left. Of course 
if she had been taken ill when you were there you 
woidd have called for assistance." 
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'Tfou are wrong. ... I ran out of the house.'' 

''Ah!" It was more a long breath than an ejacu- 
lation. ''Weill I don't know that I'm very much 
surprised. I was afraid there was something queer. 
I've seen how upset you've been for some time." 

"I meant to end it all to-night." ' 

It was his turn to stare at her in astonishment. 

"Nonsense ! miss. Why, I thought you had mem 
courage. I thought you would fight the lot of 
them." 

"I've struggled as long as I could, but there's no 
other way out. I'm henmied in ; I can't esci^." 
She waited a moment. "You know? — you imdor- 
stand? I've wondered often, though I never quite 
knew." 

"Yes, miss, I know. And what I don't know I 
can guess." 

"Well, then, we can drop all pretences. Why have 
you said nothing? I was afraid to speak — I 
couldn't ask." 

"It's best to let sleeping dogs lie. I didn't want 
to drag you in. I knew what you'd been through, 
and," with a twist of his lips, "I was grateful to you. 
You had rid me of fdm.** 

She shuddered. 

"Why did you come to disturb me? What is the 
good of anything now? I would rather kill myself 
than take Richard Fenchurch's place — and that 
is what I must do if I live. Did you think I was vile 
enough to let him suffer for me?" 

"I was beginning to wonder. If this hadn't hajh 
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pened, I meant to ask you what you were going to 
do. I thought first of Sir Gilbert. I knew it would 
break his heart if — " 

"Stop ! " she said imperatively. "How much more 
do you think I can bear?" She controlled herself 
almost inunediately and went on in a cahner tone. 

"I went to make a last appeal to Mrs. Monck, and 
she laughed at me — as her son had laughed. I 
think I went mad. I told her everything — do you 
understand? — everything. She collapsed at the 
end, but not before she had let me see that I need 
expect no mercy from her. If she had lost one vic- 
tim, she would have another." 

"But why didn't you come to me for help?" 

"To you? What could you do?" 

"I thought you saw me looking in at the window 
that night. I heard loud voices when I came in and 
wondered what was the matter. I saw you strug- 
gling with him for the revolver, but it wasn't my 
business to interfere, and I was afraid of him." 

"I fancied I saw somebody for a moment at the 
window and I thought it was you, but I was never 
quite sure. I wasn't in a state to take in anjrthing 
clearly. As you never spoke, I told myself that I 
must have been mistaken — I hoped I was." 

"It's a good thing for you that I did see, miss. I'm 
your best friend." 

"I don't understand." 

"You're going to tell the truth now, miss, and I'm 
going to help you. I can bear witness that it was a 
pure accident." 
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"An accident?" 

"Yes. You didn't mean to shoot him — I could 
see that. You were more likely to shoot yourself. 
You must teU Sir Gilbert everything; don't be 
afraid; he'll stand by you. He's a white man all 
through. Of course you'll have to tell the police too 
and take the consequences, but I don't think they 
can do much when they hear what I have to say. 
I may get into trouble for keeping silence, but 
they couldn't expect me to give you away." 

He went over to the window and flimg it wide 
open. The air blew in, fresh and sweet; a lovely, 
rosy light now flooded the sky. It was a new day. 

"Don't you think it would be much worse to go 
out and leave all that? Why, miss, you've long 
years of life and happiness before you. It only 
needs a little courage. Think of him — Sir Gilbert." 

"You've taken my breath away," she said. "I 
don't know what to do — or say. I've been think- 
ing of him all the time. I hoped he would forget 
me, marry somebody else. I'm not good enough 
for him." 

"That's true, miss, but he thinks you are and 
that's really all that matters. . . . But I can hear 
somebody moving, I can't go away without your 
promise. I owe it to him to leave you safe." 

She flung her hands up to her face, rocking her- 
self to and fro. 

"Quick, miss. Put yourself in my hands and I 
promise I'll see you through. You needn't be afraid, 
people will be more sorry for you than anything 
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else, they'll understand that you wouldn't speak — 
naturally enough — until you were obliged." 

Lilah looked up and her face had changed. She 
held out her hand. 

"Thank you," she said. 'TfouVe given me fresh 
hope. I shall suffer, but I feel it will all come right 
in the end as you say. Thank God you came when 
you did — that you were not too late." 



Johnson had prophesied correctly. His evidence, 
helped as it was by Lilah's own story and the testi- 
mony of others, all went to prove that Basil Monck 
had been shot by accident. Johnson swore that 
Lilah had never had the revolver in her hand. After 
a trying ordeal, in which she had the general sym- 
pathy of the public she was set free. 

Gilbert had never failed her. From the moment 
she told him the truth up to the time when — as 
man and wife — they were leaving England for a 
long holiday, he had been truly a rock of defence. 

They had found one another at last and so all 
things were possible and no great harm could come 
to them. For 



7/ he finds you, and you find him, 
The rest of the world don't matter J 



THE END 
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